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CHAP, 1 


Court of 8 and othey arbiiviry evarts, 


aboliſhed —— Bull to deprive biſhops of | their 


verſed, ——Conceffions ro the Scots ———FEmbaſſy 


85 and manifeſto in favour of the Palatinate family. 


Proceedings againſt the pope's nuncio, and 
Farther Wenne againſt 
—Atts paſſed. 


"CHAP. BY 


The Water if the e party attempt 170 are, 


Vm the King the power over the militia.—— 
Engliſh and $cotch armies diſbanded. (. 


- Affairs of 
Iriſh inſurretction, and maſſacre of 
the Proteſtants. ——Comdut? of the Englifh par- 


The King returns 


Irelaud. = 


—He deprives the parliament of their 
Their petilion, and remonftrance of 
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CHAP. III. 


7 be King enters into neus projets to ſubdue me 
tion. His attorney brings into the; upper 
houſe a charge of high-treaſon againſt the lord 


Kimbolton,, and 'five members of the lower-houſe, : 
The King goes to the lower houſe, with an 


intention to ſeize © the five members ——T hey 
elude the danger by an eſcape. 
and terror of the public.— The King en- 
APE, but in vain, 10 ſoften their reſent- 
ment. Ihe parliament adjourn, and appoint 

a committee to fit at Guildhall. ——Complaiſance 

, Of the city to the parliament's committee. The 
I enty petition the King. Hie retires from 147 hite- 
Hall to Hampton-Court.——— Re-meeting , par- 


liament; with the triumphant return of the com- 


_ mittee and the fix accuſed. members. Decla- 
ration of the Parliament. againſt. the King's 
They appoint themſelves a guard. 
Petttions of the inhabitants of the county of 


proceedings. 


Bucks. T he parliament ſecure the town and 
garriſon of Hull, and manifeſt other ſymptoms of 
Aſtruſt. ——The Scotch commiſſioners intereſt 
_ themſelves in the quarrel between the King and 
parliament. 


and publiſh a declaration for putting the king- 
am iuto a poſture of defence.— 


Grocers Hall, with a guard. ——New projects 
, the King. Caution of the Commons. 


They impeach Sir Edward Herbert, the King's 
The Lords paſs fentent ce on him. 


allor neh. 
Ar. Pym D ſpeech to the Lords on the ſtate 
of public affairs. 


of Richmond. 
_ bug. 


farther 2255 eeding on the mi- 
ya arious perttons. - Harms ny be- 
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The Commons make new attempts 
10% wreſt the power over the inilitia from the King; 


T he parliament 
re-adjourn, and appomt à committee to fit at 


Proceedings againſt the duke 
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 paveen the two houſes. 
biſhops, c. with the Pap” ng aft, paſs the Lords. 


biſhops, — And on the militia. 
leaves the Ringdom.- 
the bill againſt biſhops, and-the preſſing att.- 


CONTENT 8 
The bill for depriving 


Farther proceedings againſt the mpeached. 
The queen 
The royal aſſent 88 to 


The | 


Impeachment againſt the lord Digby. 


King denies his aſſent to the parliament's ordi- 
_ nance on the militia. ———Sprrited tranſactions of 


_ the parliament. 
55 n N — of Ireland. 141, 


-The King retires northward. 


142. 
CHA DIY. 


2 ordinance to ſettle the ae by authority of 


parliament paſſes both houſes. — Reſolutions of the 


_ prrliament concerning putting the Ringdom into 
à poſture of defence. Declarations and meſſages 
paſs between the King and parhament.—T he par- 
| e take meaſures to ſecure Hull, and to pre- 
vent the importation of foreign troops. —Farther 
precautions of the parliament. —T he King offers 
10 go in perſon to lreland —T he parliament de- 


clare againſt the King's intention. The King en- 
deavours to ſecure Hull, but is foiled. —Ele de- 


clares Sir Jobn Hotham a traitor. —The parlia- 


ment juſtify their governor, declare the King's 


proceedings to be contrary to law, and take far- 
ther meaſures to ſecure the northern parts of the 


kingdom. — Papers paſs between the King and 
the parliament on the buſineſs of Hull. The 


King refuſes the parliament's bill to ſettle.the 
_ militia. Declarations on both fides.—The King 
iſſues out a proclamation which the parliament 
_ countermands.—Nine peers impeached by the par- 


liament.— Ihe King levies forces under 25 guiſe 


a guard. —T he parliament ſecure to themſelves 
the command of the fleet, and take other mea- 


7 ures 


Peace. 


3 of Oxford and Redline 


_ to ſecure the city 


e o TE 7 s 


ſures to prepare apainft the threavened W. 
Declarations. —Litthton the ord-keeper leaves 
' the parliament, and carries the great ſeal to the 
Ling. be parliament ſend nineteen propyſitions 
lo the King, which are rejefied —The King i/- 
 avows an intention of levying war on the parlia- 
ment, yet takes meaſures to put himſelf in a mi- 
litary piſture.—On receiving foreign ſupplies, he 
declares war on his oppyſers —Endeavoltrs in 
vain to pet the command of the fleet —PFruitleſs © 
expedition againſt Hull. Ihe parliament paſs a 
vote for raiſing an army, and prepare for de- 
. fence They ſend pro pf tions to the King for 
peace, which are rejefted. —Goring the governor 
of Portſmouth Teles for the King. —I be King 
publiſbes a declaration againſt the parliament, in 
 aohich he 7 equires his | nbjefs to repair to his 
e al ee e ee GT "BY 2. 


CHAP v. 


State of a party on the commencement ut of the war. 
——The King endeavours in vain 10 gain the 
 Seots.— 


en ts traitors. 


-Proclaims the earl of Eſſex and his 
—Publiſhes a declaration 
againſt the parliament, and offers pardon to thoſe 
who ſhonld lay down arms. 
dard erected at Nottingham.- 


—Gains recruits of men, money, 
—Fallacions conduct of the King 
-Battle at Edg-hill Ban- 


and Pa Dif. 


bury ſurrenders to the King. —V/1#ory clam- 


ed by both parties, The King takes poſſeſſion 
The parkament 
vote an addreſs for a treaty, and take meaſures 


Drvifion among the popu- 


lar leaders. =—<Laret 1 in favour of the 
_ court. 


—The royal tank 
——Overtures of 
Impolitic declaration of parhament. 
ue King retreats tb Shrewſbury. 
proteflation.— 
and arms. 


His 


1s 


the wel of Newcaſtle, infeſt the North. 
Parliament's forces in thoſe parts ad by 
the lord Fairfax. 
aſſociated by the parliament. 
the King for peace. 


"the royal party in the 
_ Cirnwall, 


cara of the lord Broke.- 


Stratton, on — 
by the King's forces.— 


King's affairs. V 3337 834. 


CONTENTS 
court. Artful conduct of the King's enemies. 
Treachery of the King. The two armies 
meet and retire without fighting. Je King 
endeavours in vain to reſume the intended treaty. 


Aſſeſſments. — Strength of the royal par- 
Army of Papiſts and malignants, under 


Encounter. — Counties. 
Application to 
—frutleſs treaty at Ox- 
Return of the Queen. Strength of 

Iu Succeſſes 4 
-Cirenceſter taken by the royaliſts. 
Death and 
Reading retaken 
by the Parliament —Treacherous conduct of ny 
Flew Skirmiſh on Chalgrave-field.- 
Death and character of Hampden.——Defeat of 
the parliament's forces at Adderton-morr, at 
Briſtol taken 
—T riumphant fate of the 


ford. 


Succeſſes of the parliament. 
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CHARLES I. 


"Court of "EINE Th and other 1 court, 5 
aboliſbed.— Bill to deprive biſbops of their ſcas 
in parliament ſent up to the Lords —Biſhops 7 
a and judges impeached.—T he Star chamber ver- 
Ait againſt the city of London reverſed. Con- 
| Ceſſions to the Scots. Embaſſy and manifeſto in 
favour of the Palatinate, family. Proceedings 
againſt the pope's nuncio, and other Papiſts.— 
. Farther proceedings againſt deliuquents on the _ 
= army plot. —Atts " . 8 Journey =: = 

. Mm Srot/ang. don 8 


HE a of Strafford v was one of ery Ann. 1641. 
exemplary acts of juſtice which has done 
the moſt honour to the independent ſpi- 


rit, which at this time eminently graced the coun- 
1 B | ſels 


. * 


1 
I * 

4a 

a R 


whole party of royaliſts have been very free in 


as a condeſcenſion extorted from his fears rather 
than his neceſſities. The opinions that the over- 
throw of monarchy was the immediate conſe- 
- quence of this circumſtance, or that the King 


but a ſtubborn inflexibility to the importunate en- ing 
treaties of his people, and the playing over tge * 
old game of diſſolving the parliament. Who- the 
ever accurately conſiders the ſituation of Charles m4 


ſhadow of power, or the preſervation of life, was 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
ſels of the Engliſn ſenate. As it has afforded mat- 
ter of exultation to the lovers of Liberty, ſo it 
has been lamented by the friends of deſpotiſm, 
as the important incident which drew after it the 
deprivation of the King's power and life. The 


their cenſures on Charles” in this point, and have 
condemned the ſacrifice he made to the demands 
of juſtice, and the united deſires of the people, 


could have maintained an inflexibility in regard 
to the fate of Strafford, are grounded on the au- 1 
thority of Clarendon, without other foundation Pe 
than the chimeras of this flimfy politician; who, 
notwithſtanding that he relates the ſteady adhe- - 


rence of the Scotch army to the Engliſh parlia- too 
ment, and the incorruptible virtue of the-Englith per 
troops, who had been in vain ſolicited to aſſiſt 
the King in his endeavours to preſerve his autho-; 
rity; who, notwithſtanding he relates that tige 1 
prudent foreſight of the Commons had cut off al! 7 


* : OLE al 
a 


the means whereby Charles could have procured =» 
money, thoſe nerves of power, without which tt 


it is impoſſible to exiſt ; yet inſinuates, that, to by 
have defeated. the popular party, nothing more wh 


would have been rceſfary on the King's part, 


at this period muſt acknowledge, that the onyx Pat 
means whereby he could prolong to himſelf the > ac 


to yield to the torrent of the times, and give di 


_ way to the inſtant demands of his people, who _ 1 ple 


continued 


\ 


* 


continued in a manner unanimous till the fate of Ann. 1641. - 


9 


Strafford was determined“. „ 
Tur parliament having executed juſtice on the 
great enemy to the public weal, and perpetuated 
their authority by the continuance-bill, proceed- 
cd with vigour to lop off the noxious branches of 
the regal authority. Two bills, no leſs important Ruſhworth, 
than aboliſhing the High-commiſſion court, the vol. V. 
court of Star-chamber*, the council in the March- P. 394; — 
es of Wales, the council of York *, and other ar- Journals of | 
1 „ daitrary Commons, 
vol. II. p. 171. 


„ — 


r d 
* 


_ 


The King muſt have ſunk under the torrent of 
popular rage, had he refuſed the giving ſatisfaction to 

dais ſubjeQs on this point. The ſacrifice of Strafford 

) © Preſerved to him, for ſome time, his life and crown; 

- -— =. and procured him afterwards a party ſtrong enough to 

, = wape war againit his people... ___- 
bd The bill which aboliſhed the High-commiſſon 

_ *.., took away all coercive power from every eccleſiaſtical. 

T 7 TT „„ 

© The lord Andover was the member who made the 

motion for aboliſhing this court; and aſſerted, that it 

had ever been a great eclipſe to the whole nobility ; 

for none had been ſo frequently vexed there as noble- 

men. The ſtatute which eſtabliſhed this arbitrary 

: court prohibited it to proceed againſt any delinquent 

>» Otherwiſe than if he were convicted of the ſame crime 

by due proceſs of law. Statutes at Large. Ruſh- 5 

wen, vol. IV. p. 2. - 

The conference between the two houſes concern- 

ing the aboliſhing the court at York, was managed by 

e Mir. Hyde: In the whole fifty-cight inſtructions by 
which this court was to act, there was ſcarce one of 

them, he ſaid, that was not againſt or beſide the law. 
le inſinuated, that the King could not canton out a 

yY part of his kingdom to be tried by commiſſion, though 
a4 according to the rules of law: that theſe inſtructions 

is allowed the commiſſioners to proceed according to their 

e Jiſcretion—that is, that they ſhould do what they 
> Pleaſed; only, that it might not be ſuſpected that this 

diſcretion would be kinder than the law, ſpecial provi- 
+ - fon 


1 


* 


. 
* N 


rt 


a 


| Ann. 1641. 


: Nalſon, | 


Court of 


Star-cham- 
ber, and 
other arbi- 


trary courts, 


aboliſhed. 


* 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


bitrary courts*, regulating the juriſdiction of the 


council, and abridging its power, paſſed the houſe 
of Commons unanimouſly ; and, after havin 
met with a little interruption, was aflented to by 
the Lords. Theſe bills were preſented to the 
= at the ſame time with a poll-bill*; he paſſed 
the 


point, they. received a meſſage 
that he was ready to comply with their demands. 


Tux interruption which the popular bills had 


met with from the Lords, was whe the Commons 


ſion was made, that no fine, no pst mould 
be leſs than was by law appointed, but as much great- 
er as diſcretion ſhould think fit: that this improvement 
had been found very pregnant in arbitrary courts; for 


if the law required good behaviour, this difcretion 


cloſe impriſoned ; if the law fat a criminal in the pil- 
lory, this diſcretion appointed him to leave his ears 


there. Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. IX. p. 226, & ſeg. 


» The court of the Duchy of Lancaſter, and the 
court of Exchequer of the C 


ter. Statutes at Large, ed. 1706, vol. II. p. 1108. 
The Lords thought themſelves unequally taxed in 


this bill, and claimed a right to tax themſelves. To 


this pretenſion the Commons did not yield. Sir Simon 
Dewes ſhewed, by the example of all times, that the 
Commons had exerciſed the privilege of aſſeſſing on 


every occaſion where money was Failed by the Pour 


of parliament. 


The Commons were ſo jealous of a privilege with 


which they had effected ſuch great things, that hav- 


ing ſent up to the Lords a bill of tonnage and pound- 


age, they deſired it might be re- delivered, to be brought 


up and preſented by their own ſpeaker. Parliamentary : 


Hiſtory, vol. IX, 


P. 445+ 
s They voted, that all the bills ſhould be paſſed to- 


gether, or not at all. Letter from General Ludiow to 
35 — ed. aria: BOK 


N very 


atter, without taking notice of the former; 
but the Commons adjourning themſelves with 
| ſome warmth, and ſhewing other high ſymptoms 
V0. II. p. 327. of diſpleaſure *, on their re-meeting to debate the 

5 om the King, 


unty Palatine of Cheſ- 
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This was ſeconded with warmth by the popular 


% 


7 


— — one” 


1 very juſtly aſcribed to the influence the bench of Ann. 1641. f 


biſhops gave the King in the upper houſe. That 


this impediment might no longer retard the refor- 


mation, a bill was ſent up for depriving the bi- 
ſhops of their votes in parliament, on the ration- Bill to de- 


al pretence, that intermeddling with ſecular affairs prive biſhops | 


was a great hindrance to their ſpiritual function. of their ſeats | 
in parlia- _ 

| "Te 5 N ment ſent up 
peers, and oppoſed with equal vehemence by the the Lor 4 


biſhops. Williams. made a long ſpeech on the 
25 


occaſion: he pleaded that part of the coronation- Parl. Hiſt. 


oath which is relative to the church; and ſaid, vol. IX. 
„That the King's conſcience was ſo upright, P. 294, & leq. 
dainty, and ſcrupulous, that it ought not to be 

put upon ſwallowing ſuch gudgeons as to fill itſelf 


with doubts and difficulties *.” The other argu- Ly 


ments he made uſe of were, the prieſtly govern- 


ment of Judea; the great power of churchmen 

in all Chriſtian commonwealths from the age of 

Conſtantine, particularly in France and the Saxon 
heptarchy; and abſurdly applied the pious admo-—- 


nitions of St. Paul to the Corinthians on their li- 
tigious ſpirit, as an example to ſhew, that it was 


lawful for churchmen to intermeddle in ſecular at- 


fairs: he endeavoured to prove, that legiſlative 
power was the birth-right of the clergy ; that bi- 
ſhops held their ſeats by virtue of their eccleſi- 


aſtical capacity, not by the baronies annexed to 


their ſees; and that they had hitherto made the 
third eſtate in parliament ', In the courſe of his 


It would have been a happy thing for Charles and 
his family, if his “ upright, dainty, and ſcrupulous 
conſcience,” had reſtrained him from infringing that 
part of his coronation-oath which was relative to the 


liberties and privileges of the laity. 


i 'This matter was highly diſputed between the po- 
pular party in the kingdom and the royaliſts, The 


popular party called the King one of the three eſtates; 


1: WY but 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Any. 1641. ſpeech he remarked a contradiction in the motive 


r diſpoſſeſſing biſhops of their ſeats in parlia- 
ment, and a falvo in the bill for biſhops poſſeſſed 


of temporal peerages; - ſince, as he juſtly obſerv- 


ed, noblemen who had entered into holy orders 


could be no leſs tied by the peculiar ies of their 
| calling than commoners. 


WirLIAMs was anſwered in a very judicious 


manner by the lord Say, who argued, from the 


authority of ſcripture, that Chriſt had forbidden 


the apoſtles, and conſequently their ſucceſſors (a 
title the biſhops aſſumed) to exerciſe juriſdiction 


over their brethren. He proved, from the ex- © 
amples of all times, that the ambition of the 
clergy had introduced diſcord and confuſion in 

every ſociety, and that their pride had occaſioned 
them to be the common incendiaries of the Chri- 

ſtian world *. While they kept themſelves to 
prayer, and the miniſtry of the word, according 
to the examples of the apoſtles, - the world re- 


1 ceived benefit from them; but when they inter- 


but Charles aſſumed the Ces; over the els, 
and aſſerted, that the eſtates were, the Lords ſpiritual, 


the Lords temporal, and the Commons. This was a 


very abſurd pretenſion; ſince no power can be ſuperior 


to the legiſlative ; and if the King 1s not part of the 
legiſlative, he can be only the executive, which i is a 
Power ſubordinate to the legiſlative. 
The lawyer Bagſhaw argued, that bifwpe ſat in 


pe parliament ; in virtue of their temporal baronies; and 
that their total abſence from parliament could no more 


obſtruct he proceedings of parliament, than the ab- 
ſence of any other number of Lords. 


One of the arguments urged by the 8 for 
diſpoſſeſſing biſhops of their votes in parliament, was, 


that that privilege, by ſetting too great a diſtance be- 


tween them and the reſt of their brethren in the mi- 


niſtry, introduced diſquiet in the church, by occaſi- 
oning pride in them, and diſcontent in their inferiors. 


Ruſbworth, vol. IV. p: 281, & ſeg. 
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meddled in ſecular affairs and ſtate buſineſs, when A 


they came to be advanced above their brethren, 


their domineering ſpirit had been the cauſe of a 
great effuſion of Chriſtian blood. Every thing 
Was eſteemed as it was eminent in its own proper 
excellency; their proper excellency was ſpiritual; 
the denial of the world, pomp, preferments, and 
employments; this they ought to teach, and this 


= they ought to practiſe; but when they ſought to 


rule and domineer, contrary to the precepts and 
example of Chriſt, inſtead of honour and eſteem, 
they had brought upon themſelves contempt and 
odium. The vain things they ſo eagerly ſought 
after, had indeed gained them cap and courteſy, 
but had caſt them out of the conſciences of all 
men. Did the apoſtles, men of extraordinary 
gifts, think it unreaſonable for them to be hin- 


5 dered from giving themſelves continually to preach- 
ing the word and prayer, by taking care for the 


tables of the poor widows ? and could the biſhops 
now think it reaſonable or lawful for them to con- 
tend for turning ſtateſmen inſtead of churchmen?“ 
Lord Say having thus endeavoured to ſhew that 
the pretenſions of the clergy were hurtful to their 
ſpiritual calling, he proceeded to anſwer the poli- 

tical objections which had been made to the bill. 


of _« Antiquity,” he ſaid, © was no good plea, for 


pol bill, what they conceived to be 


that which, by experience, was found to be hurt- 
ful; the longer it had done hurt, the more cauſe 
there was to remove it. For being eſtabliſhed by 
law, the law-makers had the fame power and the 
fame charge to alter old laws that were inconve- 
nient, as to make new that were neceflary. For 
privilege of the houſe, it could be no breach of 
Privilege; for either eſtate might ee by way 

or the public 
good. For the objection, that if the Commons 
removed biſhops, they might another time re- 
move barons and earls, the reaſon was not the 
„ n ſame; 
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Ann. 1661. ſame; for the one ſitting by an honour which was 
could not be ſo eaſily taken away as 


hereditary, 
the other, ſitting by a barony depending upon an 
office. For the objection, that the bill altered the 


foundation of the houſe, and innovations which 
ſhook foundations were rous : if there was 


an error in the en when it was found it 
\ ought to be mended; and not ſuffered to run on, 


to the prejudice of the ſtructure ; beſides, the 
ſeat of biſhops was not fundamental to the houſe ; 


it had ſtood without them, and done every thing = 


which pertained to the power thereof, they being 
wholly excluded.” 


ſolute dependence on the crown, that their privi- 


lege of voting in parliament was very prejudicial 


8 to the welfare of the JAN” 
vol. . * 186, 


Some time ah 3 Lid publiſhed a ien 
anſwer to lord Say. 


who, to ſupport himſelf in a virtuous independency, 
laboured at the trade of tent- making, as an authority 


that biſhops might intermeddle in ſtate concerns. If 


the counſel of ſome biſhops had been taken, he ſaid, 


neither the King nor the church would have been in 
Biſhops could 


ſo bad a condition as they now were. 
Preach the Goſpel more publicly, and to far greater 
 edification in a court of judicature, or at a council, 
| Where great men were met together to draw things to 
an iſſue, than many preachers in their ſeveral charges 


could; beſides, there was not that neceſſity of preach- 

ing now as formerly, when the world was little ac- 
quainted with the Goſpel: he prayed God it had not 
'To ſhew that parliaments 


got a dangerous ſurfeit. 
had been the occaſion of ſhedding blood as well as the 


clergy, he quoted the example of that noble parlia- 


ment who depoſed ene I. and called it an irreli- 
1 ane, 


In the courſe of this ſpeech, 
lord Say ſhewed, that the biſhops had ſuch an ab- 


Rene Tang! 8 in- 
Oe, 4 


He aſſerted, that the fathers of 
the church would never have undertaken the burthen 
of ſecular affairs, if it had been inconſiſtent with their 
function; and quoted the honeſt induſtry of St. Paul, 
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=» buntes, and the biſhops' votes, at this time pre- a . 
3 Vailing, the bill for ditpoſſeſſing them of their 
| ſeats was utterly rejected. 

Tur Commons, exaſperated at this ſturdy op- 
poſition, determined to ſhew the biſhops that 
they ſhould have cauſe to repent the obſtruction 
they had given to their deſigns: the Preſbyterian | 
party took the advantage of this ferment, and in- A 
troduced into the lower houſe a bill for the total FP 
* abolition of epiſcopacy. It was drawn up by Mr. 
St. John, and preſented by Sir Edward Deering, 

who complimented the houſe on their great mo- 

* deration in applying ſo gentle a remedy to re- 

*X ſtrain the exorbitances of the clergy as was their 

late bill: But this, he ſaid, having proved 

= ineffectual, ſeeing that they were grown more 
ſtubborn and incorrigible, it was now * to 

5 2 put che axe to the root of the tree. The epiſ- 
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gious, traitorous tin. In this 8 he made 

il it plainly appear, that he had no idea of the ſenſe of 

moral obligations; for having taken a great deal of 

piuains to prove the dominion of prieſts in the Jewiſh 
= commonwealth, he concludes, that if the law could 
not give rule in this kind to thoſe that live under the 
- Goſpel, a man might remove his neighbour's land- 
mark; he might lead the blind out of the way; he 
might {mite his neighbour ;- for theſe things were on- 

ly prohibited by the ___ Laud's Remains, by Whar- 

... 

m Clarendon tells us, that Sir Edward Deering was 
very oppoſite to the deſigns of the Puritan party; but 
that being a man of levity and vanity, he was eaſily 
flattered into the undertaking any thing; and that his 
greateſt motive for preſenting this important bill to 

the houſe was, the opportunity of ſhewing his claſſi- 

cal knowledge, by the apPRcation of the following 
two verſes from Ovid: 

ih « CunQa prius ad. ſed ile 1 

be « Enſe recidendum eſt, ne pars ſincera trahatur.“ 

== . s H iſior 3 of the Civil Wars, vol. I. p. 187. 

F copal 


10 


* vol. IX. 


tered or diſpenſed with at pleaſure. 


Parl. Hiſt. 
p.356, & ſeq. ſolution that theſe ſhould be utterly 


and other duties". 
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Ann. 1641. copal party in the houſe inveighed againſt the 


preſumption, as they termed it, of a private per- 
fon to bring in a bill which overthrew the whole 
frame of church-government,; and earneſtly urged 
the rejecting it: the other party as earneſtly preſ- 
ſed the reading it; and aſſerted, that the orders 
of the houſe were in their own power, to be al- 
After along 
diſpute, the Puritan party prevailed; the bill was 
read, committed, and laid aſide till another fa- 


vourable opportunity offered for reviving it; but 


on a motion being made for the taking away of 
deans and chapters, the Commons came to a re- 
aboliſhed, 

and their lands employed to the advancement of 
learning and piety, proviſion being made that the 
_ King ſhould be no loſer in his rents, firſt-fruits, 


n The two entrerſrics e in 8 of this 
body; and Hacket, chaplain to biſhop Williams, was 


permitted to plead their cauſe. Dr. Burgeſs was ap- 


pointed to anſwer Hacket ; and Mr. Thomas, mem- 
ber for Caernarvon, made a ſpeech to the ſame pur- 
poſe : he ſnewed, „That the office of deans, as {it 


was now ee differed much from its original in- 
ſtitution; that they were only appointed caterers or 


ſtewards, to provide food and raiment for the monks ; 
and this at a time when their garments were not coſt- 


ly, nor their food dainty, being but bread and water; 
that when, for the auſterity of their lives, princes did 


beſtow lands and revenues on them, then their prepo- 
ſite, the deans, did partake of their honours and poſ- 
ſeſſions; and being thus endowed, it was ordained they 


| ſhould be choſen out of the preſbytery : from this rife 
they aſpired to the civil magiſtracy, lay-offices, and 


dignities: humility, piety, and induſtry, laid the foun- 
dation of all thoſe magnificent ſtructures wherewith 


churchmen were antiently endowed ; pride, ambition, 
and ayarice, would now demoliſh them.” 


Farther to humble and terrify I 
dhe 


Mr. Tho- 
mas 


eee. 


* „ 


\ 


Nene 


vo aſſiſted at the late convocation was carried Biſhops in- 


IS in poſſeſſions, decreaſed in virtue; and that the office 
al- 7 of deans, as it was now exerciſed, did neither tend to 
the honour of God, nor to the propagation of piety, 
as it had been alled ge. e 
= Mr. Pury, member for Gloceſter, produced the 
copy of the ſtatutes, grants, and foundation, of the 
dean and chapter of that city; the ſubſtance of which 
were, that the dean, prebendaries, and canons, were 
always to reſide in the houſes of the cathedral; there 
_** to keep a family, good hoſpitality, feed the poor, diſ- 
tribute alms to the needy, and to be careful to preach 
the word of God. They were to keep a common ta- 
ble in the common hall of the cathedral, where the 
” canons and under-officers were appointed to eat toge- 
ther: the dean and chapter were alſo to give twenty 
pounds to the poor, beſides to their own almſmen, 
and twenty pounds towards the repairing of bridges 
is and highways; for the performance of theſe ſtatutes, 
s the dean, prebendaries, canons, and miniſters of the 
- == faid cathedral were reſpectively to take an oath, that 
they would obſerve them faithfully, and to their pow- 
. er procure all others to do the ſame, Mr. Pury aſ- 
ſerted, that it was notoriouſly known to the city of 
Gloceſter, and thereabouts, that not one of theſe ſta- 
tutes were performed by any of the deans or preben- 
daries of the ſaid cathedral : they came, indeed, once 
a-year to receive the rents and profits of the lands; 
but did not diſtribute to the poor and needy their por- 
tion, neglected altogether the mending the highways 
and bridges, did not keep any common table at all, 
and, inſtead of preaching the word of God themſelves, 
had been the chief inſtruments to hinder others, from 
doing it. Mr. Pury farther aſſerted, that infinite 
were the preſſures that many cities near unto deans 
and chapters had endured by them and their procure- 
ment; and ſeeing that the ſaid deans and chapters 
were but truſtees, and the profits of their lands ill em- 
ployed by them, contrary to the truſt repoſed, it 17 1 
2 | 0 t, 
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As _ up to the Lords, and a charge, conſiſting of 
againſt Wren biſhop of 4 


_ twenty-five articles, 
Fly e: he was voted unfit to hold or ere any 
office or dignity in the church or commonwealth; 

and the Lords, at the deſire of the commons, 


committed him to the Tower. might 
A MESSAGE Was alſo delivered by Mr. Pym, _ **Straffe 
that the Commons did intend to proceed in the mons 


n en * ee of Canterbu- 


© 4 by a legiſlative power in en to take TIE = 
away, and put them into the hands of feoffees, to be 
diſpoſed of to ſuch religious and charitable uſes as they 


_ were. firſt intended; which propoſal, if carried into 
execution, would be ſo far from occaſioning a poor 
and beggarly clergy, that the overplus of theſe dona- 


tions would afford a decent and plentiful maintenance. 


eg. Collier 4 Ecclefiaſti- 


Parl. Hift. vol. IX. P. 356, & 
cal Hiſt. 


vol. II. p. 803. 


* The Lords not committing the biſhops on this gen 


neral charge, a more particular one was brought up by 
the Commons. This had no better effect; and the 


| biſhops were permitted to be ſo dilatory in their tle | 
| fence, that in a quarter of a year after the commence- 


ment of the proſecution they put in a plea and demur- 
rer, inſtead of an anſwer to the charge of the Com- 
mons. 
delays, and particularly of the Lords admitting the 
demurrer, without calling up the Commons to be pre- 
ſent when the matter was argued. Na alſon, vol. II. 
P. 717, 69 ſeg. 


One of the twenty-five articles was, that the ſaid 8 
biſhop having exacted of the city of Norwich two 
 fhillings in the pound in lieu of the tithes of houſes, 
though, by the law of the realm, no tithes ought to 
be 5 out of the rents of houſes, he, to effect this, 
did obtain of the King an order under the great ſeal of 


England, that the perſons refufing to pay ſhould be 
heard in the court of Chancery, or the conſiſtory of 


the biſhop of Norwich, and that in ſuch caſe no pro- 1 


hibition ſhould be e 3 vol. II. p. 3515 
Y f. 


ry; 


The Commons complained of the unneceſſary 


8 ben . u lordſhips't to . a Ang, . | 
ſelect committee to examine ſuch witneſſes as the 


y q Commons ſhould deſire, and that to be in the 
; | a of ſuch memhers of the lower houſe as 


9 uhat houſe ſhould appoint; ; that the examination 
might be kept ſecret, as in the caſe of the earl of 


* | 7 3 'Strafford ; and, as an order had paſſed the Com- | 

Ee mons to examine their own. members, that the 

* 4 3 4 {Lords would provide that ſuch meinbers of their : 

8 ovn houſe as ſhould be nominated by the Com- "10 
n mons be likewiſe examined: to this meſſage the I 
e Lords gave their aſſent. Among theſe acts of 

y juſtice, the judges were not forgotten: an im- 

9 1 7 — was ſent up againſt all thoſe who had Impeach- 
given their opinion for the crown in the caſe of ment of the 
ip.- money, and who in many other inſtances had r 


in the moſt notorious and profligate manner be- 
trayed the laws to the invaſions of power 4. Pier- Ruſhworth, 
point, ſon to the earl of Kingſton, was appointed vol. IV. 

dT io enforce the charge againſt Sir Robert Berkeley. P.3 8, & 1 
Many of the evils under which the nation had 
groaned, he ſaid, might have been prevented by 

the judges: their unjuſt judgments had been our 
- records ; this igen had known wicked ſtateſ- 


© HE! 9 of the articles . Sir aber Berkeley 
woas, that, contrary to a ſtatute of the five-and-twen- 
tieth year of king Henry VIII. ſome ill affeQed per- 
ſons endeavouring to bring a charge upon the ſubjects 
contrary to law, did ſurmiſe that the price of corn 
might be rated according to the direction of that ſta- 
tute for the rating of other kinds of proviſion, and 
thereupon great gain might be raiſed to the King by 
1 licences and diſpenſations for ſelling corn at other pri- 
> ces. On theſe ſuggeſtions, a command from the King 
having been procured to require the judges to deliver | | 
their opinion touching the queſtion, Sir Robert, in [2 
a furtherance of the ſaid unlawful charge, did deliver 
his opinion that corn was ſuch victuals as could be le- 
51 pally rated. e vol. IV. p. 318, eg. 
Wo | | | | men, 
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men, craftily politic, who hated our laws, but 


not meeting with judges moulded to their purpo- 


born free will do his utmoſt to live fo, and leave 


that freedom to poſterity. Law was Liberty; 1 


and the unlimited power muſt be in ſome to make 
and repeal laws, yet nature placed it in common 


conſent” only. Mr. Pierpoint farther obſerved, 


that the countryman followed the plongh with 


alacrity when he ney fo himſelf aſſured of his 
reedom ; but when he had 
loſt that aſſurance, idleneſs was regarded as wiſ- 


right of property and 


dom, fince induſtry itſelf could not ſecure a man 
from beggary. Mr. Waller, who enforced the 


charge againſt judge Crawley, obſerved, that 


though the delinquent had, by a ſuppoſed neceſſi- 
ty, declared the diffolution of law, yet he had 


proceeded to condemnation and puniſhment ; as 


if the law was in force for our deſtruction, and 


not for our preſervation ; that it had power to kill, E 


but none to protect. On every county a ſhip was 
annually impoſed, and who would not have ex- 
pected that the ſeas would have been covered with 
our ſhips ? But the daily complaints of the decay 
of our navy, 


7 Notwithſtanding the aſſertions that are to be found 


in hiſtory concerning the proper application of ſhip- 
money, the navy was at this time in a very low con- 


dition; the proviſion of the magazines was decayed, 


and the arrears of the naval officers very great; a debt 


— 


and the many petitions from the 
e families 


of 


"8 


+ mak 
ſes, the realm flouriſhed : of late others, leſs po- 
litic, meeting with judges every way as ill as they IJ 
could wiſh them, then did the people faint. Mr. 
Pierpoint juſtly obſerved, that the beſt lovers of 7 
their Laws and Liberty, the moſt honeſt, ſuffer * 
moſt by an unjuſt judge; they moſt oppoſe his fei 
vices. He that will do no wrong will ſuffer none 
that he can help; and he that knows himſelf to be 
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ut nmilies of the captives at Algiers, ſhewed, that A 
make us ſlaves at home was not the way to 
Nfeep us from being ſlaves abroad *; and that the 
2y Fdgment in the caſe of ſhip-money had been fo 

far from relieving the preſent, or preventing the 
Future neceſſity, that, as it had changed our real 
Property into the ſhadow of a property, fo of a 
Feigned, it had made a real neceſſity. Mr. Wal- 
er introduced the ſtory of the Roman citizens re- 
Fuſing to fight the Sabines, whilſt they were com- 
manded by the decemviri, and preferring a pre- 
ſent diminution of their honour, rather than by 
Fictory to confirm the tyranny of their new maſ\- 
Tz ders. This he applied to the late behaviour of the 
army againſt the Scots; and added, that not on- 


. 
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y the reſtitution of the Engliſh laws, but the re- 


toration of Engliſh courage, depended on the 
juſtice of the Lords. Your lordſhips have been 
often told, added he, how careful your an- 


*ecſtors were, though with, the hazard of their 


ſives, to leave thoſe rights and liberties as entire 
do poſterity as they received them from their fa- 
thers: what they did with labour, you may do 
Vith eaſe; what they did with danger, you may 


_*Zcurred. Ruſbworth, vol. IV. p. 356. Nalſon, vol. 


II. p. 460. 1 1 1 
Ihe depredations of theſe pirates on the Engliſh. 
ſubjects had been very enormous through the whole 
courſe of this reign : the parliament at length pre- 
voalled on the King to give liberty to certain adven- 

tturers to ſet forth ſhips at their own charges, without 
giving any account to the King or lord-admiral of 
What Turkiſh prizes they took. By the King's deſire, 
theſe laſt words were altered to, Without paying 
any duty to the King or lord-admiral,“ leaving the 
Parties free to diſpoſe of men, goods, and ſhips, to 
their beſt advantage. Ruſbworth, vol. IV. p. 203. 
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of an hundred and thirteen thouſand pounds was in- 


16 
Ann. enen 


ſumed to judge at all, 
undetermined *. 


1 jeſty a ſaver. 
mit to the mercy of the court, iſſues went on ſtill, 

as if he had done neither, till he did ſomewhat | 
that the court would not order, nor was bound to 
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do with ſecurity.” Mr. Hyde enforced the char 


vity of their venerable predeceſſors had contracted | 


wo rocired to the places they held, and render- 3 


ed that profeſſion, which in all ages had been of 


honourable eſtimation, contemptible and vile. 
On the diſpute between the King and his ſubjects, | 
in regard to tonnage and poundage, Mr. Hyde 4 


obſerved, that the judgment on the point was not 


ſo great a crime in the Judges, as that they pre- ; 
eeing that the matter was 


On the ſubject of knighthood, 
that there was in the judges a contradiction * 


crimes : in Malverer's caſe they could impoſe no 


fine, only they had found a trick, which they 
called the courſe of the court, to — 2 his ma- 


Let the ſubject appear, plead, ſub- 


take notice of when it was done. At the ſame 


time that the Commons ſent up theſe impeach- 
ments nt the e delinquent Judges"; they recom- 


mended 


This is not ſtrictly true; bine befons the 


| jagen which Mr. Hyde alludes to, viz. Vaſſal's 
caſe, the Commons had ſtrongly declared againſt the 


King's exacting nee and poundage without aſſent 
of parliament. 


u One of the articles againſt Sir Humphrey "<a 
port, chief-baron of the Exchequer, was, that on the 
ſentence of degradation againſt Smart, prebend of 


Durham, a trial was afterwards had concerning the 
corps of the prebend. Sir Humphrey Davenport pre- 


ſiding, he, contrary to his.oath, directed the jury to 


15 — Smart; and * then informed by Mr. 


Smart's 


againſt the three barons of the Exchequer : rial 4 
had, he ſaid, in a tame and eaſy trance of flat- "i 
tery, loſt and forfeited that reputation, awe, and A 
reverence, which the wiſdom, courage, and gra- 
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on the merits of Sir Randal Crew; who, from 
Raving given his opinion againſt loan-money, 


as removed from his office of lord-chief-juſtice 


"Sf the King's-Bench, and damaged in his fortune, 


py the deprivation of the profits of that place, 


enty- ſix thouſand pounds. 


3 ; AxTzR repeated ſolicitations from the Com- 
Mons, the or, at length found himſelf obliged 


„ d co diſband his Iriſh army; but at the ſame time 


he acquainted both houſes, that he had promiſ- 
ed to lend theſe troops to the kings of France and 


TY 


A ended d to the Lords to take into their conſidera- Ann. 1641. 


Spain. The Lords acquieſced; but the more Ruſhworth, 1 


Fautious Commons, juſtly fearing that it was an vol. IV. 
, Fartifice of the King's to keep on foot a Popiſh ar- P. 38 1, & ſeq. | 


my, ready trained and diſciplined, which he 


might always be ſure of having at command, ab- 
fa The King ſhewed 


polutely refuſed their aſſent. 
_ Himſelf determined to ſtand to his engagement; 
© Hut was prevented from effedting it, by both hou" 


been dead a great while ago; that he had no remedy, 


: ſave by application to the King, and there he ſhould find 
but cold comfort, for the King would not go againſt 


huis own prerogative. On Sir Humphrey Davenport's 
not being charged with the judgment on ſhip-money, 


Mr. Hyde obſerved, that though he failed in making 
à concluſion from his premiſes, yet he quickly repent- 
ed that that miſchief was done without him, and 


| | made all poſſible haſte to redeem himſelf from the im- 


2 putation of juſtice, declaring publicly in the face. of 


the country, that it was adjudged by all the judges of 


England, that ſhip-money was due to the King; and 
_ thereupon impriſoned a poor man for doing that, 


which, if ſhip-money had been due to his majeſty, 


had been lawful for him to have done. Ruſbworth, 


4 vol. IV. p. 3 
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Sdmart's counſel, that though Mr. Smart were dead, 
por deprived, yet the profits of his prebend were due to 
his executors till the Michaelmas following, anſwered, 
that though he was not dead, yet he deſerved to have 
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ſes publiſhing a declaration, that whoever ſhould "= 


aſſiſt in tranſporting the Iriſh troops to any fo- 
reign country ſhould be deemed an enemy to the re 


ſtate “. 


Sir Benjamin Rudyard very warmly oppoſed the _£ 
complying with the King's promiſe. © If it were po- fe 
licy, he ſaid, to breed a militia at the charge of other 
ſtates, that ought to be done amongſt friends of the 7% 


ſame religion; if theſe troops were ſent away at the 


DvuxrinG theſe tranſactions, the Commons K 
came to ſome very ſpirited reſolutions concerning 
te liberties of the ſubject, and the privileges of 
parliament . An order was likewiſe * 1 
1 eee '. » + that ll 


very time that there was an ambaſſador treating with 9 0 
the emperor about the Palatinate, it would convinſe 
the world that that embaſſy was but a ſham. He had _* 


been ever againſt ſending the Iriſh into Spain; beſides, 


it would be very prejudicial to England if the Spani- 
_ ards prevailed over the Portugueſe. Spain had had too * 


much connivance and aſſiſtance heretofore ; it had loſt 


the Palatinate; he hoped now it was come to the parli- _ 
ament's turn to direct, they would not act over other 
mens faults.” In this ſpeech Sir Benjamin Rudyard * 


inculcated this wife maxim, that the ſubjeQs of Great- 


Britain might be much more profitably employed in b 
cultivating the land, than being formed into ſtanding 


armies, and thus rendered uſeleſs, if not dangerous, to 


the community. Rufbworth, vol. IV. p. 381, & /egq. 


x Reſolved, that the iſſuing out warrants from the 


lords and others of the privy-council, compelling Mr. 


Hollis, and other members of parliament, to appear 


before them, is a breach of the privilege of parliament, 


by thoſe privy-counſellors. 


Reſolved, that the committing Mr. Hollis, and the 


reſt, by the lords and others of the privy-council, during 


parhament, is a breach of the privilege of parlia- 
MSEC Le Eo | . 
Reſolved, that the ſearching and ſealing of the 


chamber, and ſeizing of the papers of Mr. Hollis, Mr. 


Selden, and Sir John Elliot, being members of this 
| | | : 1 jo houſe, 


e M A 1 l. E 6 1 


erogative might no longer terrify the judges 
from executing ; upright ly the duties of their of- 
doe, the parliament inſiſted that their patents, 
"hich had i been c by Charles durante bent 


1 houſe, during parliament, is a breach of the privilege 8 


. rliament. 
oj Reſolved, that the exhibiting an information i in the 


en of Star- chamber againſt Mr. Hollis, and the reſt, 


for matters done in parliament, being members of par- 
Parent, is a breach of the privilege of parliament. 


' Reſolved, that there was a delay of juſtice towards 


r. Hollis, and the reſt that appeared © any Habeas 
. 8 us: 


4 Reſolved, that the coatinnance of Mr Hollis, and 
the reſt of the members of parliament, 3 Car. in pri- 
ſon, by the then judges of the King's-Bench, for not 


rs in ſureties to good behaviour, was without Juſt 
legal cauſe. 
| Reſolved, that the cabiblting the information i in the 


Reſolved, that the judgment given upon a ibi di- 


Ert againſt Mr. Hollis, Sir John Elliot, &c. and the 
fine thereupon ſet, and their ſeveral impriſonments, 


Was againſt the law and privilege of parliament. 

Reſolved, that Mr. Hollis, Mr. Stroud, Mr. Va- 
lentine, Mr. Long, and the heirs and executors of 
Sir John Elliot and Sir Miles Hobart, reſpectively, 
Fought to have reparation for their reſpective damages 
and ſufferings, againſt the Lords and others by whoſe 
Warrant they were apprehended and committed, and 
"againſt the counſel that put their hands to the informa- 


tion in the Star. chamber, and againſt the Judges i in the 


King” s-Bench. 


13 I Reſolved, that Mr. Laurence Whitacre, A 3 5 
of this houſe, be ſent to the Tower for ſearching the 


trunks of Sir John Elliot, and for ſeizing and carrying 
a5 his papers. 


® Lata yol. IV. p. 347: 
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ä placito, 


=: 3-Bench againſt Mr. Hollis, Sir John Elliot, and 
Mr. Valentine, being members of parliament, was a 
; breach of the privilege of parliament. 


19 


4 hat all the ſhip-money remaining in the ſheriff Ann. 1641. 
1 Hands ſhould be repaid; and, that the ſcourge of 5 


Ti. . 
Ann. 1641. 


The Star- 
chamber 
verdict a- 
gainſt the ci- 
_ ty of Lon- 
don rever- 
—_— 
Journals of 
Commons, 


vol. II. p.272. 
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placits, ſhould be changed to quamdia ſe ber: oY. 


eferint. 


Tur judgment given in the Star-chamber WF 
againſt the city of London, for breach of cove- 


i 


* N 


nant, coming before the lower houſe, it was re- e 


ſolved, that the court of Star-chamber, whilſt 
it ſtood as a court, had no power to examine mat- +7 


ters of freehold or inheritance, nor determine 


breach of covenant and truſt; that in all proofs of 
the cauſe, there did not appear matter ſufficient 7 


to convict the city of London of any crime; that, 
upon the whole matter, the ſentence was unlaw- 


ful and unjuſt; that the King ought to pay the 7 


money he had received upon compoſition; that 


the citizens of London ought to be diſcharged of IF 


the judgment ?, and reſtored to the ſame ſtate 


they were in before the ſentence in the Star-cham- 


ber*. 


the dignity and authority of parliament, and eſta- 


The King's commiſſion, proclamation, and the 


Star-chamber proceedings, on the buſineſs of ſoap-ma- 
king, was at the fame time cancelled and declared il- 
legal; that the reſtraining of the ſubjects, the exami- 


nation of them by oath againſt themſelves, was contra- 


ry to law; and that the ſeveral parties who were cove- 
nanters were delinquents, and ought to make amend: 
to the commonwealth, and to thoſe individuals who 
Had been oppreſſed in conſequence of the covenant. 
Journals of the Commons, vol. II. p. 260, 299. 

2 A diſpute which aroſe about this time between the 
lord-mayor and commonalty of the city of London, 
concerning the election of a ſheriff, was brought into 


the houſe of Lords. The citizens were at this time 


vol. II. p. 318, 456. 


the great creditors of the nation : the parliament were 
now applying to them for the loan of forty thouſand 


pounds, towards diſbanding the Scotch army; there- 


fore the Lords, not caring to offend either fide, ſettled 


the election of the ſheriffs in the commonalty for the 


enſuing year, with a ſalvo for both parties. Nalſon, 


WuHirsT the commons were thus aſſerting 


_ bliſhing 8 


OO > 
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OO 
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Tia the e of the beet, Charles, Ann. 1188 


&ho looked with diſdain on their pretenſions, and 


3 with horror on their power, was plotting new 
1 A hemes to regain his loſt prerogative: he had flat- 
ay tered himſelf, that fair words, with a few conceſ- 
ſions, and correQting ſome of the groſſeſt abuſes 
of government, would have obtained from the 
Commons a ſupply ample enough to have reveng- 
eld himſelf on his Scotch ſubjects. On theſe hopes 
he called a parliament; whilſt himſelf and his 
Creatures endeavoured to foment thoſe feuds 


4 x which had ever ſubſiſted betwen the two nations. 


On the meeting of this aſſembly, he found, from 


ie ſtrong coalition of the Scotch army with the 


prevailing party in parliament, that his invaſions 
on the liberties of both people had given riſe to an 
union which baffled all his attempts to revive anci- 
ent jealouſies; and that the Scots were to ſerve 
as auxiliaries to that faction in England who had 
moſt powerfully oppoſed his arbitrary pretenſi- 
ons. If the oppoſition of that Northern kingdom 
had rouſed and inflamed his monarchical pride, 
bo much more ſtrongly was his reſentment exci- 
ted at the progreſs of the reformation which was 
daily making in Engliſh politics. Were the ut- 
moſt pretenſions of the Scots carried into execu- 
tion, thoſe immunities, yielded from neceſſity, 
might, on the firſt favourable opportunity, be 
eaſily regained, whilſt the power of the crown 
= continued unſhaken in the reſt of the Britiſh do- 
minions. But when England, that ancient feat 
of monarchical pomp, who had long bowed her 
2 neck to the yoke of tyranny, when the aſſumed a 
Popular government, aſſerted her native rights, 


f HA 
a7 S935 
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aud threw off the galling chains of regal and ecele- 


ſiaſtical power, what could ſtop the progreſs of 


4 4 IIderry, and in what part of the Britiſh empire 


could deſpotiſm hope to re- aſſume its claims? On 
this view of the ſtate of affairs, Charles adopted 
PPP 
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fame reformation in 1ts government, as they pre- 


tended to eſtabliſh in their own country. To de- J 
ſtroy, therefore, a harmony which had hitherto 
compaſſed ſuch notable atchievements, and, if poſ- 4 


ſible, bring over the Scots to the royal intereſt, 


Was at preſent the ſole view of the King. He % 
ſtifled the reſentment he had hitherto ſhewn, and 
ſtrove, if poſhble, to outvie the parliament in 
courteſy towards the Scots. His party forwarded © 


every mation which had been made in their fa- 
vour. 'It was already voted, that before they 


left the kingdom, they ſhould be paid the arrears . 
of the monthly allowance, and eighty thouſand 
pounds out of the ſum of three hundred thouſand _ 
pounds agreed to be given them for their brother- 
ly aſſiſtance, and to receive parliamentary ſecuri- 


ty for the reſidue to be paid in two years. The 


Sbotch 


This profuſion of favour excited jealouſy. The 


carl of Briſtol could not help ſaying, in a conference 


for the national pacification. Biſhop Williams, whoſe 1 


that Williams had no power to ſet forth any — 
| CHD OF | — an 


concerning the treaty, that the Scotch invaſion 0 


had already coſt the nation eleven hundred thouſand 
ounds. Ruſbworth, vol. IV. p. 360. 


Charles aſſented to the mortifying condition, that 
the Scots ſhould be declared good ſubjects, and their 
invaſion approved of as a laudable enterprize. This con- 
dition, by a vote of parliament was ordered to be read 


in all churches, upon the day of thankſgiving appointed 


conduct ſince the meeting of this parliament bad al- 


ready given great diſtaſte to the Commons, very offi- 


ciouſly compiled a ſet office for the ſervice of the day 
of thankſgiving; a declaration paſſed the lower houſe, 


new meaſures; he found that the Scotch commiſ- 
ſioners had obtained all their demands of the Eng- 
liſn parliament, that they had been wooed by this F 
aſſembly, with the utmoſt extent of liberality, to 
keephoneſtly tothe promiſes and declarations they 
had made of aſſiſting England in perfecting the 


3 Erving peace between the two kin 
F< unity in religion, and uniformity of church- | 
3 I rovernment.. 
; 9 ling any diſpleaſure at this intermeddling, return- 
ed this civil anſwer, That they did approve of 
the affection of their brethren in their deſires of 
vniformity in religion, and did give them thanks 
oY f already taken into conſiderati- 
on the reformation of church-government, ſo 
they would proceed therein as ſhould beſt conduce _ 
d co the glory of God, and the peace of the church. E7 
The Scots were ſo intent on this point, that they 


For it: as they ha 


8 
gy 
: 8 


en tlalas rr, 
b = "Sc ch commiſſioners had ſent i ma propoſition, Ann. 1641, 
= bat they defired, as a ſpecial means for the pre- 


gdoms, a per- 


The Commons, far from expreſ- 


made it one of the articles of the treaty of peace; 


and Charles, even on this tender fubject, did not 8 
deviate from the complaiſance of the parliament. 


Ted thing that the Scots demanded for the ſecu- 


nity of their civil * was ay them *. In 


the 


. 


elſewhere, and that it ſhould be taken into conſiderati- 


n. Nal/on, vol. II p. 476, S.ſeg. Journals of G Gon 


mont, vol. II. p. 274. 
b One of the articles that the Scots 1 was, 


that an act ſhould be paſſed in the parliaments of Eng- 
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land and Ireland, that the kingdoms of England and 
Ireland ſhould not denounce or make war againſt the 


© kingdom of Scotland, without conſent of the parlia- 
ment of England; the parliament of Scotland paſſing 
an a& there, that the kingdom of Scotland ſhou!d not 
| denounce or make war againſt the kingdoms of Eng- 


Jlland and Ireland, without conſent of the parliament of 
= Scotland; and that no ſhips ſhould moleſt the trade of 
either kingdom without conſent of parliament, decla- 
ring a breach of peace; the ſtates of the country to pu- 


niſh the offenders of this act; which, if they neglected 


todo, the negle& was to be ante a breach of the peace | Te 


of the whole —— if any of the ſub ens of any of 
C4 mme 


Ind therefore the hovſe did order, that that prayer 
ſhould not be read in the liberties of Weſtminſter, or 


- 


1 
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"Ann, I 641 745 Ce point of puniſhing 3 Charles agreed, 1 
that proceedings ſhould go on againſt them in 

Scotland, and that they hould be no more em- + 

* in * 


the kingdoms ſhould riſe in arms ben the conſent of = 
parliament, that then it ſhould be lawful for any of 7 
the ſubjeQs to convene to ſuppreſs ſuch evil-affetted 7 
perſons: and if either parliament ſhould denounce . 
War, they ſhould give three months notice: and that 
an act ſhould be made in the parliament of England for 
ratifying the treaty, which is alſo to be ratified in tbe 
parliament of Ireland: and that this treaty, and whole 
proceedings thereof, may be likewiſe ratified in the 


parliament of Scotland, and a firm peace eſtabliſhed; _ high! 

it is deſired that his majeſty may be now pleaſed to de- e 
clare, that the enſuing parliament of Scotland may beſet 

| have full and free power, as the nature of a free parli- _ P 

ament of that kingdom doth of itſelf import, to ratify _ - 
and confirm the treaty and whole articles thereof; cute 
and to receive account of all commiſſions granted by _ Oppo 
them, examine their proceedings, and grant exonera- nw Eng! 
tions thereupon; and to treat deliberately, conclude, the 
and enact, whatſoever ſhall be found conducible to the ach 


gocd and peace of that kingdom; and that his majeſtys Red 
commiſſioners ſhall be authoriſed with full power to 


approve whatſoever acts and ſtatutes, which ſhall be E 
accorded unto by the eſtates on that behalf, and ſhall _ = 
ſit and continue without interruption or prorogation, 0 © 
While all things neceſſary for that effect be determined, © 
enaQed, and brought to a final concluſion. The acc-t dus 
of oblivion not only juſtified whatever had been done it 
in oppoſition to Charles's government, but excepted _ by t 
from pardon all thoſe who, by his commiſſion, had ted 
acted in oppoſition to the intended retormation. == * 
Ruſbworth, vol. IV. p. 32. that 
The Scotch prelates, the earl of Traquaire, Sir Spo 
Robert Spotſwood, Sir John Hay, and Balcanqual, the 
who had drawn up Charles's declaration againſt the Wa 
Scots, were the perſons excepted out of the act of wh 
oblivion. To ſave Charles the pangs of delivering up 7 phe 
men who bad done evil through his inſtigation, vari: =P 


ous 


—_— HARE EST: 
Wich this management the arts of corruption Ann. 1641. 
ere not omitted: they had proved very ſucceſſ- 2 5 
l ſince the death of the offender Strafford had 


aolved the union general hatred to his 
And rage for juſtice had occaſioned. The force 

f flattery and promiſes daily gained proſelytes to 
he monarchical faction in parliament. The earl of Burnet's 
**Rothes, who was one of the chief confidants of the Hiſt. vol. I. p. 
Fovenanters, was won over to the King's intereſt 30. 


perſon 


3 with the promiſe of being made gentleman of the 


hedchamber, and marrying a rich Engliſh heireſs, | 


e counteſs of Devonſhire*. The Scotch commil- 


3 honers were not inexorable: the complaiſance of 
the Engliſh parliament had filled them with ſuch 


high notions of importance, that they perſuaded 


"the King, that their intereſt, with his perfonal 


preſence in the Scotch parliament, and a total 


_ —eompliance in matters of religion, would pro- 
ure him a party ſtrong enough to over-awe his 


oppoſers. Whilſt the treaty was concluding in 


England, the diviſions in Scotland had run high: 


I the power and influence of Argyle had occaſioned Memoirs of h 


fluch jealouſy, that Montroſe, who mortally ha- the Duke of 


ted this nobleman, was enabled to form a conſi- Hamilton, 


gaerable aſſociation for the King. This aſſociati- P. 184. 
on was diſcovered by the covenanters, and ſome 
of his friends were ſent to priſon; Montroſe accu- 


1 ous ex pedients were propoſed and rejected : at length 


it was determined, that though they ſhould be judged 
by the parliament, yet the cenſure ſhould be remit- 


f ted to the King. 


4 It was not from any ſtruggling principle of honeſty, 


that he was not gained before. Burnet tells us, that 
Sßpotſwood had once made a bargain between him and 
the King before the commotions ; but that the affair 
woas broke off by the cabals of the earl of Traquaire, 
u ho could not endure that Rothes ſhould be raiſed 
"= hows him. Burnet's Hiſt. of His Own Times, vol. I. 
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Aus. 1647. ſed Argyle and his followers with an intent to d. 1 3 
poſe the King; and prevailed with one Stewart i Y * 
give under his hand, that he had heard Argyl: 


make ſuch a propoſal. Stewart was committed . 


to priſon: he retracted his evidence, as extorted 8 
from him by Montroſe; and a profecution was 
ſet on foot againſt this incendiary, who imagined 
himſelf to be of ſuch conſequence, that he ſent 
flattering aſſurances to the King, that when he 


Was ſupported by his preſence, he ſhould be abe - i 


to retrieve his affairs with a high hand. Thus en- 
couraged, Charles determined on a journey to 
Scotland; not without hopes that, in his progres EL 
through the North he might find means to gain 3 


the Eagliſh army. 


Embaſſy and To prevent any jealouſies that might ariſe, and 


manifeſto in to cajole both houſes into good humour, at the y 


favour of the ſame time that he informed them of his intended 


5 1 viſit to Scotland, he aſked their advice and aſſiſ- 
Ruſh worth, tance concerning an embally and manifeſto *, in 
vol. IV. on a 55 favour 2 
p. 306 2 5 7 


regard for peace had induced them to omit divers oc- 
caſions whereby they might have prevented the vio- 
lences and oppreſſions uſed to the Palatinate family; 
that they had not only been drawn to forbear to en- 
gage in ſo juſt a cauſe, but had procured the diſband- 
ing the forces of count Mansfeldt, and had cauſed 
the ſurrender of ſome places of ſtrength into the hands 
of the late infanta of Spain. Charles addreſſed his 
parliament in a very different ſtyle from what he had 


Hitherto uſed : © I take an occaſion, ſaid he, to pre- 


ſent that to both houſes whereby I hope all the world 
| ſhall ſee there is a good underſtanding between me and 


| o The manifeſto acknowledged, that both Charles 1 
and his father had been groſsly deluded by the courts 
of Vienna and Madrid; that their pious inclination and 


my people: It is concerning my nephew, the eleor- = | 


palatine; who having deſired me and the king of Den- 
mark to give conſent to a writing concerning the diet 
at Ratiſbon with the emperor, I could not but ſend my 


ambaſſador | 5 


| 5 8 : 2 8 8 . — a 1 
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CHAR L E S l. 


4 | Wo of his ſiſter's diſtreſſed family, which he Ann. — 


nga to ſend to a diet to be held at Ratiſbon, 


Jany members of the Commons' houſe ſhewed 
eir zeal in this buſineſs. Sir Simon d'Ewes ac- 
ed the Jeſuits of having been the occaſion of that 
Moody war which for the ſpace of twenty years had 
vaged Germany: he traced the troubles of the 
Empire from the competition to the dukedoms of 
_*Tleves and Juliers to the preſent time; related the 
politics of the court of nn, including the 
"Spaniſh treaty, and archly enou 
 Hoped the parliament would verify that excellent 
and heroic expreſſion of prince Charles, * Look 


h ſaid, that he 


For neither marriage nor Chow without the 
Feſtitution of the Palatinate*.” Sir Benjamin Rud- 
Hard, a great partiſan of the Palatine tamily, ear- 
—neſtly exhorted the houſe to give weight to the 
"King's manifeſto, by publicly declaring an appro- 
= of the ſame. The following reſolution 
Vas the iſſue of this debate: 


ſent treaty, ſhould not ſucceed, they would be 


ready to give him ſuch advice and aſſiſtance as 


ſhould ſtand with his honour, and the intereſt and 


_ affection of the kingdom.” 5 Lords concur- 


ambaſſador t to aſſiſt him, though I am afraid I ſhall 
not have ſo good an anſwer as I expect; which m 


® nephew foreſeeing, hath deſired me, for the better 
countenancing of the ſame, to make a manifeſt in 


my name; which is a thing of great conſequence, 


and if I ſhould do it alone, without the advice of 
IN parliament, it would rather be a ſcorn than other- 
therefore I do propoſe it unto you, if you will 
| adviſe me to it, I do think it were fit to be publiſhed 
Sir Thomas Roe, a ſtaunch friend of 


wiſe: 


in my name.” 


the Palatine family, was entruſted with the embaſſy. 
12 vol. IV. p. 308. 


f Charles had lived in a perfect friendſhip with the 


| court 2. Spain for ſome t time. 


red 


„That the Com- 
mons did approve of his majeſty's pious intention 
un behalf of the Palatine family; and if the pre- 


— 
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obtained 5, 8 


Tre benefits which the Engliſh parliament ©, 
Pet particularly the lower houſe, had conferred 
on the Scots, were of a nature that exacted a re. 
turn of the utmoſt gratitude: on this preſumpti- ? 
on, the Commons placed ſuch a confidence in 
this people, that, dreading no treachery from 
their quarter, they were not at firſt diſguſted a: 
the King's intention to pay them a viſit; but 

ſome papers, written in a cypher from Montroſe © 
and his party in Scotland, having been diſcovered 
and produced, the Commons took the alarm, 
and, by the following reſolutions, ſeemed to ap- 
prehend that the King had ſome deſign of putting 
| himſelf at the head of the Scotch forces, and that 


he hoped for the concurrence of the Engliſh army: 


- « Reſolved, that both houſes be humble ſuitors © 
to his majeſty, that the armies may be diſbanded 
before the King's going into the North; that eve- 


ry part of the kingdom be put into a poſture of 


defence againſt all oppoſition whatſoever; that all 


counties, ſpecially the northern, be well ſtored 
with ammunition and arms, and that the trained 


bands be exerciſed; that an eſpecial eye be had : 
_ over all counties where the Papilts are moſt refi- 


dent, and that all public bills for the peoples' 
fafery be cxpedited whilſt the King is among 
us; that ſome courſe may be taken for the taking 
| off all aſperſions that have been raiſed concerning 
the par lament; ſome care to be taken for her 


Mr Hampden informed the Commons, that the 
earl of Eſſex had received letters from the queen of 
Bohemia, wherein ſhe gave humble thanks to the par- 


liament for their regard and conſideration of her. Harl. 


Hiſt. vol. IX. p. 461. 


majeſty's 


| Ann. 7641. red with the Commons in this reſolution, and N 3 

both houſes deſired the King to recommend th: 
manifeſto to the parliament of Scotland, that the 
concurrence of that ingen might be likewiſ: X 


and 
t = 


1 committee was immediately appointed to draw 
t i the heads of a conference with the Lords. 
red! Mr. Pym, chairman of the committee, managed 
rc. the conference. Ten propoſitions were offered: 
ti. Me firſt concerned the ſpeedy diſbanding of the 
P . armies: the ſecond inſiſted on the King's putting 
— off his journey till this was effected, and the buſi- 
] 27 geſs of importance depending in parliament diſ- 
but tched: the third, that the King ſhould remove 
of i From his councils thoſe who had ſhewn them- 
red Alves malevolent againſt the peace of the king- 
om, and fill up their offices with ſuch whom 
9. tze parliament could confide in: the fourth, 
. 4 that the queen ſhould take ſuch perſons into her 
a _ eonfidence, that Jeſuits and prieſts ſhould be re- 
= | HNained from coming to court, and the college of 
„ puchins at Somerſet-Houſe diſſolved: the fifth, 
4 that the King's children might be put under the 

l tuition of perſons of public truſt, and well affected 
57 in religion: the ſixth, that any perſon who ſhould 
1 come into the kingdom with inſtructions from the 
pope, ſhould be declared guilty of high-treaſon: 
| 34 the ſeventh, that the militia ſnould be put in a 
44 ö Food poſture and made fit for ſervice, that its 
Hfficers ſhould be approved by parliament, and 
= that an eſpecial oath, authoriſed by law, and ſuch 
„aas might ſecure the public i in this time of danger, 

g might be impoſed on them; that the five ports, 
1 and all the ports of the kingdom, might be put 
. 


CHAR E 1 8. 1 


en; and that ſome perſon of credit, quality, 
truſt, may be thought of, to be always near 


0 queen, in the time of the King's abſence.” 


into good hands, and eſpecial care taken for their 
reparation and proviſion; that the lord-admiral 
ſhould inform the parliament in what ſtate the na- 
vy was, and that it ſhould be provided for out of 
© tonnage and poundage for the ſecurity and peace 


el the II: the eighth; that a general par- 


don 


| Wt 8 ſafety, and the ſafety of the King” 8 chit- Ann. 1641. 
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don ſhould be drawn up: the ninth, that a tar. 


ing committee ſhould be appointed by both hou. Wins 
ſes to confer together on particular caſes: the nn 


tenth, that the King would be ſparing in ſending 
for Papiſts to court, that the laws might be pu 
in execution againſt thoſe who came unſent for, "WM 


tat recuſant ladies ſhould be removed from coun, 


that the perſons of active Papiſts ſhould be re. Bl 
ſtrained, and no penſions allowed to ſuch recu. W 
ſants as were held dangerous. The Lords agreed W 
with the Commons on the main of theſe articles rt 
but objected to that which related to the queen, on i 
the pretence that it was contrary to the King's mar-. "We 
riage articles. The Commons not only defended v8 
their ten propoſitions, but in a few days ſent up 
five additional ones, concerning the preventing Pa- Wh 
piſts being harboured in the houſes of foreign am- GS 
baſſadors; the diſmiſſing them from all places of 


truſt; that the arms which had been taken from 


the ſeveral counties ſhould be reſtored '; and that up 
the houſe of Commons ſhould have ſuch gunpow- 8; 
der out of his majeſty's ſtore, as might be ſpared, ® 
paying after the rate of ten-pence a- pound; and 
that, if his majeſty could ſpare any arms out of BY 
his ſtores, they would purchaſe them. The 

_ King aſſented to the five additional propoſitions, $ 
without giving a ſatisfactory anſwer to many of *# 


The King's marriage articles were neither approy- 

ed or aſſented to by parliament, and conſequently they WW 
had a right to inſiſt on their not being executed, if © 
found dangerous, or otherwiſe offenſive. All private 
 reſpeCts ought to give way to public good. The Com- 7 
mons, in a conference with the Lords on this ſubjece, 
declared there were ſome things in them contrary to 


me. 


+ The King intending to make a magazine of mili- 
taty ſtores in the caſtle of Edinburgh, had in ſeveral 7 
courties taken from the trained bands their arms, ang 


ſent them into Scotland, Rapin, vol. II. p. 230. 
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ns to effect for the public good. 
Ross ET TI, the 
. "Bhilips, the queen's co 
ned as two of the moſt noxious agents about pope's nun- 
he court, it was reſolved that they ſhould be ſent cio, and 
Ir to attend the committee for the propoſi . 
Ppſſetti fled the kingdom; but father Philips had Piſts. Jour- 
e imprudence to tell the meſſenger, that the 5 

"queen had ordered him not to obey 
ll ſhe had ſpoken with the King, and that he & ſeq. 
Would follow her directions before the commands Ruſhworth, 
of the houſe of Commons. When the Commons vol. IV. 
Pere informed of this inſolence, they ſent a war- p. 30d. 
unt to bring Philips Dp 
Mhilips for ſome time ſheltered himſelf at White- 
hall; but on a complaint of the Commons, that 
e King's houſe was made a ſanctuary for crimi- 
als, he made a voluntary appearance, where, 
' = his knees, he attempted to excuſe his abſurd op- 


31 


ere with the Commons, appointed a ſtand- 


2 
8 


committee to meet with a committee of the 


+ 


ins er houſe, to confer about ſuch courſes as ſhould 
8 moſt effectual for the reducing all the propoſi- 


_ nuncio, and father Proceedings 
nfeffor, having been men- againſt the . 


itions. other Pa- 


nals or 
Commons, 


the ſummons ol. Il. p.185, 


before them as a delinquent. 


olition, After remaining ſome time in cuſtody, 


he was ſent to the Tower, and twelve articles of 
g ſeditious and criminal conduct were drawn up 


g gainſt him. It was referred to the committee for 
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the Popiſh hierarchy to enquire what penſions 
were allowed to Phil 
Feng to Popery the children of Proteſtants, and 
What penſions were allowed to ſeminaries beyond 
the ſeas, and to prieſts within the kingdom. | 
= The Commons were kept in perpetual alarm 


and others for the ſedu-- 


„ 
7 > 


that dangerous deſigns were carrying on againſt 
he infant ſtate of Liberty. The King continued 
__Felolute not to poſtpone his journey to Scotland till 
the armies ſhould be diſbanded; and what rende- 
ed this inflexibility more ſuſpicious, he er 
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Ann. 1641. with the Scotch commiſſioners to preſent a paperÞ 7 IJ 5 

'- ___ to the Commons, giving ſome unſatisfactory rea- Wor: 

ENT. ſons why their deſires could not be complied with. 3 9e 

Farther pro- On the intelligence that ſome French forces were + £ 

ceedings marching towards Picardy, and that the queen AX 

againſt de- intended to leave the kingdom under the pretence 
on of want of health, they entered into new enquiries I 1 J 
lo ot. on the army plot: commiſſary Wilmot, colonel 
nag Aſnburnham, and colonel Pollard, were commit. bo 

ted to priſon, and their pay as officers ſtopped *. his 

All foreign letters, both outward and inward, 

were ordered to be opened; and the king was ad- Sth 

| Green 825 both houſes RA the queen's intend- ice 


* Mr. Selden ſpoke in favour of theſe n te 1 
and urged, that they were not only acquitted, but par- 
doned by the act of pacification. To this the houſe 8 
_ objected, ſaying, that that act was not to be ſo inter- 

preted, for, if it was, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and other notorious offenders, could not be proceeded 
againſt, Although Clarendon accuſes the Commons of 
being in this caſe guilty of a ſubterfuge, to prevent 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and other offenders, 
eſcaping with impunity, yet in this point they were 
very conſiſtent, having all along declared, with the 8 
Scots, that the great delinquents ſhould be held ex, 
cluded out of any act of oblivion, or general pardon. 
The parliament aſſented to the proviſo in the act of pa- 

cification, put in by the Scotch commiſſioners, viz. n 

That no benefit in the act ſhould extend to the Scotch 

prelates, or others purſued as incendiaries between tbe 
two kingdoms, and betwixt the King and his people, . 

on condition that it ſhould be reciprocal between both 
nations; and the Engliſh commiſſioners for the tre- 
ty did aver, that they never did intend that the act of 
pacification ſhould extend farther than to things paſt F 
between the two kingdoms of England and Scotland in, 
matters of hoſtility, and things thereunto belonging. 
Nalſon, vol. II. p. 625. Aare Hiſtory, vol. 
IX. p. 378. $8 
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CHARLES 


g 3 c e. This interpoſnion gave Fic * A TS 
ith, I 


H 
cry 3 . 
Y 1 red an obligation, voted her the thanks of | 
och houſes, and inſtantly went upon a bill for 
2 4 e > ſettling her jointure. 
1 3 | Tek — ng The King was peremptory Mm - 
1d, Was diſbanded. Many members of both houſes, 
ad- her from levity, corruption, or. rooted preju- 
ices, grew cool to the popular intereſt; and 


Tien 10th queen's ſchemes: ſhe found it ne- 
nd the Commons, in return for what they civilly 


Tux preſent ſituation 1 affairs © continned. i in a 
is reſolution to viſt Scotland. Neither army 


e conduct of the Scotch. commiſſioners was re- 


4 q atory and ſuſpicious. Theſe difficulties did not 


event the oppoſers of the court from proceed- 
Ing with firmneſs and vigor. They yet maintain- 


VF a conſiderable majority in the lower houſe, and 
"hey exerted their power with great ſpirit a- 


inſt the corrupt influence of the royal faction. 


Phe lord Digby, who, ſince his kifaffoQion; had 
_ =ppoſcd all their meaſures with a daring boldneſs, 
ell under the laſh of their fever oft 5 
4 N ain of his abilities as a ſpeaker, he had publiſh- ; 


; L Y 1 The tc ſet Furth that there was at to 
1 Ih that the Papiſts had ſome deſign in her majeſty's 
Purney, for they had fold their lands, and been very 


Biligent in gathering together ſums | of money; 


 Fany of the better ſort were gone be ond ſea and 
the houſe of Commons had e 

"of great quantities of treaſure in jewels, plate, and 
20-7 money, packed up to be conveyed, away with 
e queen; and becauſe they underſtood, by her ma- 
geſty's phyſician, that the chief cauſe of 1 ſickneſs 


information 


3 T Frocecded from diſcontent of mind, they thought good 


ſiament could give her content, they would be ready 


* ./ Ver 
c 


* J 


Es to.comply with the requeſt of parliament; 


cenſure. 


% declare, that if any thing within the power of par- 


18 farther ber fatisfaction in all things, ſo far as might 
$A and with that public (good) to which they were obli- 
| 1 ged. F arl. 1 . LIE 
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7; - ih 
: 


Ahn. 166 a his 883 Le the bill 1 nas; after: 0 
5 lat bill had paſſed both houſes, and after he had 4 Fr 
ö . ow queſtioned for the freedom he had uſed in the Wh, 
A3 ſpeech. | The Commons locked upon this ww 
3 bag <1 igh contempt of their authority; and the 9 = 
King a ng rewarded Digby'sapoſtacy with call- 
ing him to the houſe of peers, ſo the Commons, 0 
3 to ſignify their reſentment; ordered his ſpeech to and i 
= be burnt by the hands of the hangman, and paſl: he 
_ ed a reſolution, that the Lords ſhould be moved Et 
to join in a petition to the King, that he would 
forbear to confer any honour and employment on 
a perſon who had deſerved ſo ill of the parliament. 
The Commons were now in the utmoſt perplexity; Mk 
they found innumerable difficulties in diſbanding oi 
the army, on account of the flow coming in of the 
Ene and the Sou N a — 9 
© nation ne 


2 2 HS 


1 


8 For ih ſpeedy ili of ſo lan a "SR as was ne- 1 
ceſſary to the diſbanding the army, an order paſſedi ü 
both houſes for the bringing in and melting of plate. 8 
Among the reſolutions that paſſed in the buſineſs of 
raiſing money, the following one cut up the evil of a- 
bitrary impoſitions by the roots. Reſolved, that th. 
eſtates of all ſuch perſons, living or dead, as have, bY 8 
colour of any patent, received from the ſubject, un- 
der pretence of cuſtom, over and above that three. 
pence in the pound anciently due unto the King by Lav, 
or have been ſharers with the patentees, ought to be 7 
made liable to reſtitution for ſo much as appears, b) rg: 
their accounts and confeſſions, to be clearly gained by * 3 
them. This reſolution, which exacted a juſt retribu- 
tion of public property, has been cenſured by a ver 
i Judicious hiſtorian as a ſtretch of arbitrary power no 


founded in equity, becauſe the right of impoſing al 

been adjudged to the King by the courtsof Weſtminſter 

hall. The profligate dependance of thoſe courts wee 

in this reign very notorious; and. in caſes of _ f 3 ons, 
property, the man who wilfolly or ignorantly . 44 
ſes a falle title, ſubjects himſelf and his heirs to the 1 

5 hardfinp of — whenever the right owner ca 

| mal 
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4 Poe monthly allowance were paid, and 2 
1 e bogs bounty A x . 
4 On 


al. 7 2 Pee 12 his wth The „Leer math de bY 
Ns, 2 a ga gn the pretenſions of the crown/in this point; 
Ind it has been already obſerved, that the King, by 

e conſtitution, is ſo far a minor as not to be accoun- 
ble for committing offences againſt the laws. This 
Peing the caſe, there can be no other means for ſecu- 
Jing the ſubjects from the encroachments of power, 
ut by rendering all its inſtruments liable to ſevere cen- 
9 res. An honeſt man, who is fond of Liberty, will 
ty; ee care to inform himſelf of every conſtitutional 


ling Point which relates to the privileges of the ſubject. 
__ _*Fenorance itſelf is not, in a caſe of fo high an impor- 


mi. ce, a ſufficient excuſe; becauſe that very igno- 
Fance is in ſome degree criminal, ſince it may be a- 
; "vided, and renders men liable to become tools to the 
'Y Heber inſtruments of oppreſſion. It was this vote that 


ph Fiſed a hundred and fifty thouſand pounds nene 
ö .- money from the farmers of the cuſtoms. 2 
* At this time the following juſt cenſure paſſed upon 
| "0 4 he vintners. “ Reſolved, that the company of vint- 
| 15 1 ers, by their offer of forty ſhillings per ton upon wines 
; 9 © his majeſty, and demand of liberty to raiſe the price 
ö 1 f wines, are contrivers of the faid unlawful 0 prngeed 
un- ns. and delinquents.”” 
1 Not withſtanding the difficulty the Commons found | 
0 1 o raiſe a ſufficient ſum to pay the army, they were ſo 
0 9 4 ron of getting rid of the queen- mother, and her 
5 "i rain of Papiſts, that being told ſhe was ready to de- 


Part if money could be procured for ſending her away, 
Iney conſented to allow ten thouſand 8 of * 
Fel. woe for that purpoſe. 


i This 9 retreated to Cologne in Germany, 
1 here ſhe died in a ſhort time, without having had 


3 Piber ſupport than what ſhe obtained from the parlia- 
Wele, ment and court of England. Journals of the Com- 
ens, vol. II. p. 218. Ruſbworth, vol. IV. p. 317. 
They refuſed the repeated deſires of the Com- 
nons to diſband their army, and W inſiſting for 
r B22 £4 ee 


Kon not to depart the kingdom till HS, arrears Ann. 1641, 
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ſon or perſons to have che 


during Ins abſence; and that ſuch perſon or per 


ſons ſhould have power to give the royal affine i in Wy 
par _ On thele debates 12 Daene 5 I. p. 


; Eve or 7 nal on 2 1 of pts, thouſand = 3 
pounds of the eighty they were to receive for brotherly e; 
| upon perſonal or any other ſecurity they M,; 
ſhould think fit. Journals of the Commons, vol. II. b. 1 
»»They had aſſented to his going on the tenth -of = 
Auguſt, - and ſent the lord-genera] down to diſband thñꝗe 
army, on a ſuppoſition that the poll-bill would have n 
brought in money to pay both them and the Scots. n 
The earl of Holland was appointed general in the Ne; 
room of the earl of Northumberland, who had reſign- 
ed. The earl of Holland made a motion, that the 
b parliament ſhould grant him a power to exerciſe mar- 
tial law, under pretence that without ſuch an authori- 
ty there would be great tumults and diſorders. Ihe 
Lords ſeemed to acquieſce; but the Commons, more 
tender of public liberty, rejected the motion, and re- 
ſolved, that the mutinous ſoldiers ſhould be ,puniſhed % 
by the civil powers; ; ; and that the juſtices of peace, and —, 
bother civil officers, in the ee. through which the 
"4 paſſed to the places of their abode, ſhould provide for 
their orderly conducting. Journals of the Commonics vol. 
II. p. 188.  Naljen, vol. II. p. 318. 1 
„ Clarendon is very free in his Saen on the 7 
Commons for making ſuch a requeſt: he calls it an 
extravagance they did not underſtand, and that no 
ſuch commiſſion could be legally granted. It was not 
only aſſerted in the debates on this ſubject in the low- 
er houſe, that the antient and conſtant courſe in all 
4 times had been always to have a cum tenens in the 


aſſiſtance, 
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ing the King to; ee hs —— 
they had only ented® to it on a tion that = 
. they could fa effected the di 1 the army. 
The King was then petitioned either to Ray four- & 
teen days longer, or to appoint one or more pe- 
of a locum * Ling 


en e * 3 PH 


WAY" contmual meſs 


N the King 
Pete 9 . Charles pl 


2 mencing his journey on the appointed ink 


S Ling! " Wee a parliament ſitting not limited to. 
articular matter, but precedents, were brought 0 


n 


Q. 

bf rdered; [that the houſe ba” called over on 

14 reanietts ſen” nigh it, and, that the knights, citizens, 
Ind n do fend down to the ſheriff of every 

1 Wounty, requiring their, members. to return, * pain 

Pf incurxiog the diſpleaſure of the houſe, _ 

XX. < Ordered, that the houſe ſhall meet t0-morrow,, 

peeing Sunday, concerning, the peace and quiet, of the 


ent of religion, and the ſafety of the kingdom.” 
Juſtification for their 
Lord's Day: they publiſhed a declaration, that they 
4 the peace and ſafety both of church and ſtate being ſo 


That neither any other inferior court or council, or any. 


3 Ing the due obſervation of the Lord's ay. Journals 
be Commons, vol. II. p. 245, & cg. 


penſe with his majeſty's journey for fourteen days, they 
_ZWFould petition his majeſty to ſend a commiſſioner for 
he diſpatch of their affairs; and if they would conde- 
cend to this requeſt, in reſpect of the great and ur- 
gent occaſions of the kingdom of England, they would 


1 . nals Y the add vol. II. p. 245. 


1 4 Reſolved, that the houſe ſhall enter ins conſi de : 
"ation of no buſineſs whatſoever on this day, but ſuch” 
call immediately concern the good and advarice- 
Neither houſe thought theſe reſolutions a fuſficient . 

3 Wing what the majority of the 
HDation looked upon 4-2 kind of orophiandtian of the 
Would not have done this but upon inevitable neceſſity, 
pearly concerned; which they did declare to the end 
pther perſons, might draw it into examp e for neglect- 


Notwithſtanding that the Commons ſent the 
Scotch commiſſioners word, that if they would diſ= 


9 take it as a great argument of their "affeSion. Jour- 


D 3 3 On 


37 
1 onda on the Saturday ay-night, and all the Arit. e F 
Theſe entreaties We King? 8 


i 1 journey. his promiſe, and; journey to 
Fot the Scots en firmly to inſiſt on his Scotlang- 


pport this aſſertion. Journal. of the Commons, vo 1 : 
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1 1647. On the eve. of thats * —. at for- 
Acts ng ward after paſſing all the bills that were made an 
e Anis h 5 ad leaving, inſtead of a dee tenens, a I x | 

ot 1 „ne 1519 21 Pe On + %* M1 BR): N limited 3 Q 


_ mas "oF The 8 ſolicited 7 LEN be- "= 
Py his departure, the earl of Saliſbury to the office WW 
of lord-treaſurer, and the lord ere to. Ke office 
of "high-ſteward, in the room of the earl of rundel, = 
who elt the kingdom with Mary de  Megicjs, the * 
queeri-mother. GN 7 
2 AQs paſſed before the King? 8 journey to ini. =. 
_ 1, An act for the preventing inconveniencies hap- = 
pening by the long intermiſſion of paria went. 11 . = 
2. An a for the relief of bis majeſty”s BODY and = | 
| the northern parts of this Kingdom. = 
3. An aQ for the reforming ſome things Ka IPO in 

the late a& for the granting four ſubſidies, . entitled, = 

An act for the relief of his majeſty's army, Kc. 2 
4. An ac for the farther relief of his majeſty”s army; . 
and | the northern parts of this king dom. 2 = 
pedo : o An act for the better. raiſing. and levying | mari- "= 
45 ners for the preſent Suafeing the ſeas, and g Wo 

LS defence of the realm. Ho 3 = 
6. An a& concerning the limitation and abbreviati- = 
Ee. on of Michaelmas-T ern, e DE 
J. An act to prevent inconyahicncies by! the un- . 

timely adjournment of parliaments. ' 9 
8. A ſubſidy, granted to the King, of tonnage and = 
Poundage, N 1 
9. An act for the ſpeedy proviſion of money for 7 
diſbanding the, armies, &c, _ = 
1.0. An act for the regulating of the erdy deil, 1 
and the taking * the court de called the 1 
Star- chamber. th, 1 
I. A repeal of the branch of a ſtatute ine Bliza- = 
3 concerning commiſſioners for cauſes ecclebiaſti- 8 
ca 7, 


122. & ſubſidy granted to the King, of tonnage and = 
b . poundage. x 
22 + 13+ An act for ſecuring of ſuch monies as ſhall be ce 
A due to the inhabitants of t the Founty of York, and 

| other - 


OE * i 


A R 1 E 8 1 


= ng adiciniog! counties . his majeſty" 8 army”. 
or hath. been billeted, &c. 
14. An act for the declaring volaw ful and weis the 
pte proceedings touching ſhip- money, and for the 
ice 1 Facating all records and proceſſes concerning the ſame. 
el, 15. An act againſt divers 1%; gc ug and 8 
be Preſſions in the ſta nnary=courts.” - 
j 6 16. An act for the certainty fototetiny; or of the 
_— n petes, meers, limits, and bounds of the foreſts. 
17. An ad for the ae dene Nes _ 
eotlanc 
188. An a for che fearing; by a faith, the 
Zemainder; of the friendly aſſiſtance and relief en 
J our brethren of Scotland. 

19. An act for the better Ge and vequlating 
he office of clerk of the market, allowed and confirm- 

dy this ſtatute, and for the reformation of falſe 

Weights and meaſures. 1 4 S4140 9} : 

20. An act for the Prevention 0 vexatious proceed- 
_  =Wgs touching the order of knighthood. . . Or | 
21. An act for the free bringing-in- of eee 
iind falt-petre from foreign parts, and "for the free 
making of gunpowder within this rem 
The Stannary-court exerciſed its jute Sen over 
miners; but, by the abuſe and encroachments of pow - 
fer, it extended itſelf in a manner that oppreſſed all 
dhe inhabitants of Cornwall and Devonſhire, and, like 
$1! the other arbitrary courts, had ſet the common law 
at defiance, and diſobeyed both prohibitions and Ha- 
pbeas Corpus's from the King's-Bench. The Marſhal's 
feourt is not expreſsly mentioned in any ſtatute; but 
15 ſunk with the reſt of thoſe 'peſtilential e man 
which: disfigured the beauty and tainted the health of 
the conſtitution. Clarendon tells us, that it was the 
2 ffspring of this fruitful reign, of no longer date than 
the year 1633; that it took cognizance of offenſive. 
words; and ſuch had been the extravagance of its pro- 
cecedings ſince the diſſolution of the laſt parliament, 
9 e more damages had been given in two days, by the 
1 9 Poe at of the — than had been 22 
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teen the daten inceithe-odarteis > Weltminſtehchgl in 7 
the whole term, and the days, for trial after it was 8 


6 155 ended. Clarendon farther tells us, that, on the firſt . 
= entrance into this inquiſition, an end was put to this a 
a upſtatt- court z and that ſuch was the effect which tbe 
authority of the parliament had on the proudeſt na- Nes 
tures, that himſelf, who had taken the lead in this af. nd 
fair, was accoſted by the lord Arundel, the eatl- mar- 
ſhal, with great courteſy, ho thanked him for having e wi 
treated his perſon ſo civilly, when upon ſo juſt rea- ny. 
ſon he had found fault with his actions. It would be 
difficult to reconcile Clarendon's pleadings againſt tbke 
_ judges,.and the opinion he gave of the-Mazfhal's ceurt 
_ and the Council of York, with the panegyric he makes 14 
| : W. Obarbes's ep N im hir nt of the Civ 1 
. 1 
There was an attempt 8 to corel the eme ut 
ful abuſe of the privilege of diſtributing honours. The 8 
King was petitioned that titles of honour ſhould not $8 
be bought and ſold, but be the reward of virtue and 
merit. It was reſolved 3 in the upper houſe, to confult 
C 4: with the Commons on a bilt for preventing 4 future 
 - abuſe of this privilege =— The profuſion with which "3 
vp this ſpecies of royal favour has 8 laviſhed in laiter 
_— times, and yet continues to be laviſhed, is become an 
=_ object very intereſting to the whole commonalty, and . 
E to the gentry, of this kingdom; who -— 
ing no way diftinguiſhed' by any political privileges * 
.* the loweſt claſſes of the people, if they do 2 = 
_ exert themſelves in'a regular conſtitutional manner, *# 
by proper remonſtrances to the higher powers againſt 
this growing evil, will, in a ſhort period of time, find 
tthemſelves in a more ignomimous fituation than ever 
their anceſtors'were in the moſt ſervile periods of fl. IEC. 
very, even in a worſe ſtate than are the gentry of an 
country in Europe, not excepting thoſe who live under g 
governments whoſe barbarous def potiſm 1 is a a diſgrace to 469 
humanity and civilization. =. 
The peers who aA for a parliament received = 
we thanks of both houſes 3 ; 12 * was recorded 
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i ve 1 2 
er, Lindſey, Eſſex, Bath, and Dorſet", Am. 16. 
the cart of Eſſex kentenant-pene- 
ww ee raiſe what forces ſhou is bo 
4 ho nd neceffaryv . 401 TTY; 
bs xt VIEW of the thinfadtous of: Mie perks 
during the firſt period of — — 
9 un fill every mind, untainted by ſervile preju- 
pes, with the higheſt ſentiments of gratitude 
veneration. The free conſtitution of England, 
of former ages, and 
had s admitted of fo 


a8 


.Y 4 porting lk dy the Plan of law and equity. J 
HK ery arbitrary court of mad: was Wehe; ; 


= he Journal 5 the Lands Houſe, ao ad to be : 
emed an act of that houſe. Before the King pro- 

IF ed on his journey, it was declared and voted, nemi- 
contradisonte, by the Lords, that their certain and 
i aoubted right was to chooſe their ſpeaket, who was 

. to depart when the houfe ſat, without lea ve of the 
5 Statutes at Large, vol. II. p. 1105, & eg. Tag? 
fe of Clarendon, vol. I. p. 76. G hops MSS. Journal - 
of * one © 3: peo vol. IV. p. 21 1. Nelſan, 
: wo p. 43 
The bills which theſe e eee authority 
I paſs were, The act of treaty ; any bill for raiſing 
2 = as there ſhould be occaſion for raiſing of forces 
1 r ſervice at ſea and land, and to reſiſt foreign invaſi- 
ens, and ſedit ions at home; any bill for tonnage and 
A Pundage, or other duties upon the exportation or im- 
I Portation of commodities ; for the preſervation of falt-, 

etre mines, and makin gof gun-· powder for the defence 
1 Lo the kingdom; a power to paſs the bill concerning 
4 I e eight ſubſidies for the clergy. Harl. Hi ft. vol. IX. 
4%, & /eq. bi 
a * By the defire of both houſes, the cart 50 Eſfex | 
1 . been appointed lord-lieutenant of Yorkſhire, in 
dhe room of the ** Saville, who e | 
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42 "HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
ee the authority of the clerk of the market, 
vho had a general inſpection over weights and . 
meaſures, and by whoſe power the people had 2 » 
_ undergone many hardſhips, vexations, and ex. d 

tortions, was transferred to the mayors, ſherifis, % 
and other legal magiſtrates; the limits of the fo- ile! 

reſts were reſtrained within their antient bounds; ® 2 

the crown entirely deprived of the means of 1 impo- 

ſing the expenſive - honour. of knighthood *; and 
as no court of juſtice remained but thoſe which © 
took cognizance of common and ſtatute law, the 
King's power of iſſuing proclamations and extort- 
ing money from the ſubject was entirely cut off, 
becauſe every man might diſobey thoſe whit | 
| _ edicts with impunity. Paſt grievances were not 
A ___ only redreſſed, but the exemplary puniſhments of ©] 
2 Rage carey 7 with FORTE or © LEN = 9 Ly | 
ts, 


* The old Gothic ain of trial by Cate! was en- & 
 tirely- aboliſhed by this parliament. The houſe of fen 
Commons having received complaint, that the office 
of ſheriff was attended with exceſſive expence, by re- 
fon of preſents and entertainments given to the judg- oF 
es, with large fees to their ſervants; and the like com- qe ow 
plaint being made by counties, cities, corporations, 
and boroughs, that whenever the King paſſed they 
were oblfged to pay large ſums to his officers, as pre- pri 
tended fees and 4 it was ordered, that no ſuch 
preſents, entertainments, gifts, or pretended fees, 
ſhould be demanded, given, or paid; and if any perſon 
ſhould do.contrary to the ſaid order, they ſhould be 8 
eſteemed by the houſe as giving ons ro inconveni- 9 Prints 
ent to the public. Trace. 
vy A few weeks after Strafford's inches; ahe houſe f out Ii 
of Commons, with more generoſity than — | Y © 
Paſſed a bill for reſtoring his honours and titles to his > 
| children, This ſtricture may be looked on as ſevere; | 1 1 
but it is not for the advantage of a ſtate that a man's 1 
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family, ſhould be benefited by his public vices, nei- | . 
| ther i is it compatible: with the laws of equity that 1 |. ** 
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—_— 650 H A R 1. E S ür e 43 
3 F cm - were now bulwarks to defend the conſti- Ann, 1641. 
4 on againſt | the attacks of power. Many of 
25 eln eſcaping the corruption of time, 
d the confuſion of civil broils, are yet enjoyed 
bs 1 inhabitants of this iſland, and ought to 
1 I Pe in the heart of every Engliſhman a grateful 
AY onument of - praiſe to thoſe renowned patriots 
Who ane 10 W ee e to 1 880 


= bould * bedr 98 3 e if the . 
| 1 nt had preſerved a juſt medium, they would have 
Finſtated the earl of Strafford's children in the honour 
4 d fortune he was poſſeſſed of before he entered into 
0 AJ ke ſervice of the court, but deprived them of the en- 
ment of the wages of iniquity. This opinion, con- 
ent with the laws of juſtice and ſound policy, is to 
e taken generally; nor can it be ſuppoſed a reffecti- 
on the deſcendants of the earl of Strafford, ſince 
ſterity is not anſwerable for the crimes of their an- 
tors. The greateſt patriot, and moſt virtuous citi- 
en, may ſpring from the Toles of the moſt cpreage 
"Member of ſociety. - 
Among thoſe ketole exertions in the b of Liber- 
which ſignalize this houſe of Commons, it muſt 
He owned that the particular urgency of circumſtances 
| 3 caſioned them to lay ſome very arbitrary reſtraints | 
uin the preſs. It was ordered, that all ſtationers and 
re- Printers ſhould take the name of every ,perſon who 
ach © F 1 | vr any thing to them to be printed, ſold, or pub- 
des, oel, that they might, under pain of incurring the 
ſon ame penalty as the author, be ready to give account 
be as they ſhould be required. It is remarkable, that the 
ni - Printers themſelves preferred a bill for regulating their 
I trade, and that there ſhould be no books printed with-. 
uſe | 2 put licence. Journali of the Commons, vol. II. p:. 220. 


L tad vol. IV. p. 357. 


Cc HAP. 


lumen of their guard. Their petition, a 


Ann. 1647, | 


the crown and the mitre, promiſed fair to arrive 

at that ſtate of perfection Which allows an al 

proportion of 2 5 to the ſubject and the ſo- © 
vereign. Notwithftanding this fayourableappear- | I 4 P 
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% 
9 
an” 


Thin kingdom. —Aﬀeire of reien iv. 


5 : Oe”, 9 A the ep. 


firmly eſtabliſned: the body of the nobility had | 1 
never acted on any extenſive view of public = | = 
ty; their oppoſition had been ſolely founded on 


at the oppreſſion itſelf. Sinos Laud and Strafford, | 


Theſe, according to the nature of oppoſition, 


nisrenr or reren 
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b. — _ W. POT party it 70 7 wal 3 | 
from the King the proer over the militia. — Eng. * 
b and Scotch armies diſbanded OMe, 'll 
parliament ſent into Scotland —Tra alpen ! n 


* rr 
1 xt * 


ſurrection, and maſſacre of the Proteſtants.— 
 * Conduit of the Engliſh parliament on.that 177 5 

ki neſs. —The King returns te England. Hi 151. . 

entrance into the capital. — He deprivas the "| = 
re- 


mon ſtrauce of 757 Pate of the Ba ds: . it. G 3 * 


HE free conſtitution of England, W e vin. 2» 3 
« dicated from the uſurping pretenſions of 


ance, Liberty, though largely enjoyed, was not 


private pique and perſonal jealouſy; they had ra- 4 he 


ther diſtaſted the miniſters of the late © — | E + 


meaſures, than entertained any noble ar | 


if prejudices. incident” bb Gif Ravice ce 1 


them to combat the progreſs of a refotmation 
which apparently tended to eſtabliſh a juſt e- 
quality of political privileges amongſt all _ 2 

Tu attempts of the crown to debauch ſeveral | 
members of the lower houſe from the ſound prin» | 


ciples of Liberty had ſucceeded but too well. 


from | 


1 9 MA. R I 8 ie e 
mode fer inveterate Aon. 164 
nies; and the. cepeated mortifications the 


Nec 1 7 eivedrivens the prevailing party in parliament, 
re Plined them to run into the oppoſite extreme f 


eir pretenſions. The Commons were better 


4 : Fe wich the re, of the King than to 

ppeſe he would remain quiet under the preſent ; 
1. J minution of royal power; they knew-he had al- . 
— Fady attached to himſelf a ſtrong party of mal- 
TA ntents, beſides the body of Roman Catholics. 
%, theſe circumſtances, it was neceſſary to the 


= ety: of the public, that the militia and | Ons of _ 

= ſhould be veſted in proper hands. 
ye firſt ſteps made in this attempt were the 
. offered by the Commons, and = 
1. * — aa thatn not meeting with a ready. com- i 
oft Pance, ſtanding committees were — 2 + to 


L 5 g them to effect in ſpite of we, oppoſition. 
Cant xs, having ſucceeded ſo far in the 2 | 
F hisexpedition.as to overtake both armies before 
ey were difbanded, applied himſelf with the 
 —Mtmoſt aſſiduity to gain them to his intereſt. Hen- 

gerſon, the popular covenanting Nrescher, Was 
2 his chaplain, and the great officers of 
q 3 he Scotch army were treated with f high marks of 

avour 21 mand 3 A pans with this ſuſpi- 


Clous 


| * f þ ; #- 
« ! 


” Sir Arthur Haſleri 3 lanes of great. 
L 3 ſpirit introduced a bill is the ſettling the land and fea 

1 Forces in ſuch hands as ſhould be nominated by the 
Z Jower houſe. He was ſtrongly ſeconded by Mr. St. 
ohn, who declared, that ſuch power over the militia 

is might be neceſſary for the ſecurity of the kingdom, 

al as not yet by law veſted in any perſon, not even in 
n. he crown. Clarenden's Hiſt. vol. I. p. 217, & ſeg. 
u. » It is ſaid, that four northern counties, with the 

f lunder of London, were offered to the att 
1 "vt 
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ol. II. p. 
451, & ſeq. 


Clarendon's 
Hiſt. vol. I. 


Þ 230. 

Parl. Hiſt. 
vol. IX. 
0 p. 488. . 


| Engliſh and 


Scotch ar- 


mies diſ- 


banded. 
Nal ſon „ 


Committee 
of parlia- 


ment ſent 
into Scot- 
land. 


Aus. : 641; cious circumſtance, that the earl of Eſſex recei. 3 2 


_ the Commons to declare, that all privte: i 
| ſhould be void, in caſe of the convicting or dil.” 1 Fer, 
arming of recuſants. The Scotch commiſſionen | 


and foot immediately, and that no munition d 
artillery of the King's at Hull ſhould be removed, 
but by order of parliament. A ſmall committee” 


each kingdom, to inform themſelves of the incl: 


ordnance and ammunition of the Scots were con. 4 F 
veyed to the Tower of London, and a very com- 
plaiſant letter, in the name of both houſes, writ. 
ten to the earl of Holland, ſignifying an entie 

approbetion of his conduct and care for the abu 


W IR Y. or n 


intelligence from the earl of Holland, that a,, 
tempts were made to corrupt the Englih troop 3 : . 
The parliament took the alarm; an order pace 1 
both houſes for diſarming all the Papiſts in Eng. 
land. The vaults under the . 
were ſearched; and the Lords were deſired by F N 
8 


1 iO dib! 


were moved to provide for the ſpeedy march o F the 


the Scotch army, - who were forbid to paſs Mong ace 


the 
tho 
he ill 
t es to 


Berwick but in ſmall numbers. Directions wen I 9 
given to the earl of Holland to diſband both bort 4 


of both houſes © was ſent into Scotland to keep uy © 
a good correſpondence between the parliaments of 


nations of that people, and to watch the King, K 
actions. According to previous agreement, the = it 


of cr 
EP 


good. 'S 5 $a; 


France 
ons in Scot- n 
land. 


the Engliſh parliament.  Ludlow's Memoirs, fol. ed. 
1643. 


lam Armyny Nathaniel Fiennes, John Hampden. 


the Scotch and Engliſh armies was followed wich 


0 mortification alſo to find, on his arrival at Edin = pm 


Tae impreſſion Bret the * had le on, 
no other effect than perſonal civility. He had tie- 


if they would engage to interrupt the proceedings «lf 
1751. p. 8 25 of lniquity, a tract, publiſhed | -4 . 
The lord Howard, Sir Philip Seaton; Sir Wil. r 
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«i Wot, that the parliament had choſen 3 lord Ann. 1641. 
t a: merino for its preſident; that they would not 

o 43 fer ahy member to fit among them but thoſe 

let i o > had ſigned the covenant ; and that Montroſe 

ing. d his ity” had ſo over- rated their ſtrength, 

00 Fat it was with difficulty he could prevent their 

| "= A the puniſhment which their factious ca- 

eg. is merited*. He was determined, how- 

dil. er, ive full ſatisfaction, and deprive, 1 

nen * FJ his oppoſers in England of the ſupport 

Þ of. che Scots. Every condition of the treaty of 

ug. ace was confirmed by parliament. The lords Purnet's 
vert 4 0 E the articles, that al bar to the freedom Lives of the 
ork "MF thoſe aſſemblies, were ſet aſide. To prevent Hamiltons. 
1 or e ill conſequences of that practice which Char- Guthry's 
ved * s and James had exerciſed, of giving Scotch ti- Memoirs. 
tte es to Engliſhmen, and diſpoſing of their proxies, 

p b ; £1 law was enacted, thet no man ſhould be capa- 

ts 0 1 of a Scotch peerage who did not poſſeſs up- 

acl. Wards of five hundred pounds annual rent in the 

ng een A law for triennial parliaments was 

the ſled, with an ordinance, that the laſt act of 

= 4 4 very parliament ſhould be to appoint the time 

om. ind place for holding the enſuing one. The 

rrit. Fing was deprived of a power, formerly enjoyed, 

itire 42 4 ) B obedience to proclamations, under 

blk 3 he penalty of treaſon *, Theſe were all ſalutary 

; IF but the following was the crowning one, 
e on hich gave entire ier to the Scots, viz. that 
wich 9 op 


the 3 By Char endon ſays, that the King OR Ry . parli- 
4 . piment”s pardon for his own party, on condition that - 


hey came not near his preſence, nor received any be- 

: a Pefit from him, without their en, Claren- 
8 1 an' Hiſt. vol. I. p. 244. 

g No Is is ſurpriſing the Scots ſhould ever fancy them- 


9 4 elves a free people whilſt they permitted their prince 
to enjoy a prerogative which, in a manner, inveſted 
him with the whole legiſlative authority, | 


no 


Ann. 16. no member of the privy-council; no offcer o . 
5 burg none of the judges, ſhauld 275 . = 

_ advice and approbation' of = 
PE cc8 gown ſe þ bene galſerint. Four of the preſent 

5 judges, who had been active on the fide 0: prero- N 
gative, Were diſplaced 3 ſeveral of the e cove- 


was made chancellor; and the office. of treaſu- 8 


boy 5 eſſential gratifications, the leſſer N 
not omitted: Argyll was created a marquis W 
Loudon, Leſley, and Lindſey, earls; Andre, 
Murray, lord elvaird, and the lairds of Dudo 
and ee vi iſcounts ; the marquis of Ha- 


dained a commiſſion with powers to enlarge the | A 
ſtipends of the reſt of the miniſtry. A judica- in the 
ture was eſtabliſhed by the parliament to order all ſuch tr 


by obtaining their cenſure ta be remitted to him- 


% -/ : A A , 
h W 
* * * 
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the officers of ſtate were to ld cer their 4 | 4 


nanters were {worn of theprivy-council ; Loudon 


75 was diſcharged by a committee af four, viz. 
i Glencair, Lothiag, and Lindſey. With BY 


OR, now become popular, Was grauned With 


ters obtained penſions. Charles conformed him- . 
ſelf entirely to he eſtabliſhed church, and . BY 


preferments were beſtowed upon Henderſon, and 


8 other popular preachers. The profeſſors in the . 
- univerſities had their proviſions augmented out of 


the epiſcopal revenues, and the parliament or- make 
chat de 


things concerning the peace of the land, and the tages ſ 


Preſerving a perfect amity with Eng land. A exped. 


committee was alſo nominated to try 4 22 1 eee 
and the reſt of the royaliſts: it was with great W 
difficult) that the King could preſerve their lives, BY that þ, 
4% f 
ſelf. Such were the conceſſions neceſſary to MM ſhould 
uiet the Scots, and ſuch the fruits of a Journey IM ſerve | 


ſtiffly infiſted on £4. the TIM. whoſe hopes ot WF r<duce 


= he wol 
meeting chat w 


* The * conceſſions the King was obliged to | 


make Var 


3 the ſudden death of the earl of 
4 Re othes, and Yo e temerity and implacable envy of 
Y Montroſe, who purſued the duke of Hamilton, 

and his brother the earl of Lanerick, with ſuch 

N Pnveterate malice, that they found themſelves un- 

er a neceſſity to Join with Argyll, and the reſt 

of the covenanters. 


King, that it would be for his intereſt to procure Hiſt. of the 
the murder of Argyll and the two brothers ; and Civil Wars, 
offered himſelf for the ſervice. Intelligence 0 
this black propoſition having got abroad, Hamil- 

ton, Lanerick, and Argyll withdrew themſelves 
=" Their houſes, and prepared for a defence, de- 
elaring publickly that they knew there was a 
E ſcheme on foot to aſſaſſinate them. Great was 
the conſternation-which this incident occaſioned 
in the parliament, and the city of Edinburgh. 
n England it was looked on as an attempt to 
break the pacification; and that ſuch a deſign 
vould not have been undertaken without the aſſu- 


9 * to the "20M by. exciting a jealouſy, encreaſed | 
that deſire for Liberty which already ſtrongly reigned 
in the Engliſh ; this nation diſdaining to have been at 
= ſuch trouble and expence for the Scots to reap advan- 
tages ſuperior to themſelves. What were the King's 
expectations on theſe conceſſions, Clarendon, his great 
= counſellor, informs us: It is not to be doubted,” 
ſays he, „ but, in conſideration of theſe extravagant 
= conceſſions, the Scots made as extravagant promiſes ; 
that by their loyal and dutiful comportment, his ma- 
jeſty ſhould find no diminution of his power; that he | 
= ſhould have the entire obedience of that nation to pre- 
ſerve his full rights and regalities in England, and to 
reduce Ireland; the earl of Leven telling him, that 
he would not only never more ſerve againſt him, but 
that whenever his majeſty ſhould require his ſervice he 

© ſhould have it, without aſking what the cauſe was.” 
BE Clarender'; Hiſtory, vol. I. p. 244, ef eq. 

Wr. III. E rance 


CHARLES L 7 
eting with a number of partiſans were entire- Ann. 1641. 


MoxrROsE had the villany to 1 Y to | the Clarendon's = 
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Ann. 164r. rance of a ſtrong party to abet if . Sir Jou eri 
Journals of Berkeley and O' Neile, two general officers, why 
Commons, had been deeply engaged in*the plot againſt th 1 | 
vol. II. p. 290, parliament, were put under arreſt. Strong guard 7 yde, 
293. "were placed in the cities of London and Weſt Me lit 
ES minſter, and letters of caution ſent to all officer 1 Whey a 
eivil and military. The committee of both hou. Won w 
ſes attending the King in Scotland were ordered 
to acquaint him, that the Engliſh parliament held 5 
it a matter of great importance, that the religion 
= _ liberty, and peace of Scotland ſhould be prefer. 
Bs ed; and that they were reſolved to employ theil 1 
E power and authority for ſuppreſſing all ſuch a 
by any conſpiracy, practice, or other attempts 1 
ſhould endeavour to diſturb the peace of Scotland 


8 and to n. the treaty made between the ta | 
5 kingdoms: farther the committee was ordered i 


ſenſio 
of the garriſons of Berwick and Carliſle were 51 
his order ſtayed from diſbanding, the Common , 
now afſembled in parliament did declare, tha b 
they intended to be at no farther charge for tb A ae 
longer ſtay and entertainment of thoſe men, no Bk 
for the demurrage of the fix ſhips ſent for 1 1 * 
tranſporting of his may jeſty's munition, ordnance C parocl 
and other proviſions, f te the occaſion of th leur 
aforeſaid order, they were kept out longer th: © cal ob 
had been agreed on. 2D novati 
THszss were not the only tranſactions which ir Ec 
paſſed during the King's abſence. On the eve 9“bpeecl 
an adjournment, when many of the member ſons a 


were out of town, ſome of the zealous Preſpyf AY 


inform the King, that whereas five companies ou 


8 In the 1 n taken on this occaſion it appear = : 
ed, that the earl of Crawford, the lord Amond, ar 
colonel Cockrain, were concerned in this affair. col 

tain Steward depoſed, that there was a great faction d 
noblemen and others at Edinburgh, who were able 8x 
ſuppreſs the marquis of Hamilton, the earl of = L 
and their party, Aubert, vol. IV. p. 421. | 
= terianſl 


„ \ 
* hea q « ; 

= CHAR UBS I 

* . . ; 6 - ' , * 


e Book of Common-Prayer : this occaſioned a 
BM rery hot debate, where the no-leſs-zealous Mr. 
ide, and other bigoted churchmen, defended 
She liturgy with ſuch pertinacious warmth, that 
hey at length obtained the victory, and the mo- 
ion was laid aſide. The Lords, without waiting 
or the determination of the Commons, 61906 8 
That an order of theirs, made January 1640, which 
Eppointed a rigid obſervance of divine ſervice, as 
regulated by former acts of parliament, ſhould 
tbe rigidly obſerved *, The Commons, on their 
ſide, publiſhed an order againſt innovations; for 
the ſtrict obſervation of Sunday; and that all cor- 
I poral bowing at the name of Jeſus ſhould be for- 
borne *. This occaſioned a diſpute which renewed 
the attack on the biſhops, as the authors of diſ- 
ſenſions between the two houſes ®. The Com- 
FX b Of twenty-one lords who voted on this occaſion 
there were nine diſſenting votes. Six peers, viz. Bed- 
ford, Warwick, Clare, Newport, Wharton, and Kim- 
EZ bolton, entered a proteſt againſt publiſhing the order. 
XX it An order was made for afternoon ſermons in all 
IE parochial churches, Pariſhes had leave to employ a 
lecturer at their own charge; and the oath of canoni- 
(nal cal obedience was laid aſide: in the order againſt in- 
|  novations, bowing at the name of Jeſus was forbid. 
ich Sir Edward Deering made a very warm enthuſiaſtic 
X ſpeech on this occaſion ; he advanced ſome ſtrong rea- 
ſons againſt the validity of the order, as it was not in 
the regular way of bill, and contained an arbitrary im- 
=X poſition on the inclinations of men; but laid an abſutd 
1 ſtreſs on the corporal bowing at the name of Jeſus, as 
if this frivolous ceremony was a neceſſary part of 
= worſhip. Nal/on, vol. II. p. 610, C ſeg. 


* 1 ” , 
„ 


* A bill for aboliſhing epiſcopacy, called, The 
Root and Branch Bill,“ was at this time warmly de- 
1 bated in the houſe. Sir Edward Deering, Sir Henry 
= Vane, Sir Benjamin Rudyard, Mr. Waller, and Mr. 
c 6 Wabbeds Thomas, 


rians made a motion concerning alterations in Ann. 1641. 


4 
„ 


— 


ſimplicity. Mr. Waller advanced a very ſelfiſh argu 


ſitions which the crown had met with from former j 


Hierarchy, On the ſubje& of this debate, Sir Simon 3 


3 "powers ; viz. 1 — the? declarations of the 


lex agraria might be the next thing/itiſiſted on. Te 


*endeavours to reſtrain the growing power of the crown, 


were ſpurious additions. The houſe proceeded fo far 7 
as to paſs an order, that all biſhops, deans and chap- 


belonging to any biſhop, dean and chapter, or pteberd, 
of the Commons, vol. II. p. 214. 

tee were, to open the letters which ſhould come from 1 8 
the committee in Scotland; to return anfwers ; with I gteq v 


power to recall that coalinitice to ſend down mene) WW 
to the army, and to aſſiſt in their diſbanding, and in 
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Ann. 164. mons had appointed a committee of forty=three, =. 


and the Lords a'cormmittee'of ſeven, to take can 


of affairs of 1 — during their n 7 . 


3 
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Thomas, were the chief 8 on | this eee ; 
Sir Edward Deering, Sir Benjamin Rudyard, and Mr. 
Waller, were for moderating the power and riches 0 
biſhops, cutting off what 5 called the corrupt ad. 
JjunQs of epiſcopacy, and reducing it to its primitive 


ment to ſupport his opinion; viz. that if the 
'prevailed for an equality in things eccleſiaſtical, th 


2 


ſpeech of Mr. Thomas was tedious and ſcurrilous: be 
having endeavoured to ſhew, that the great power of 8 
the church had been as fatal to monarchs as it was re. : 
pugnant to civil liberty, he gave a detail of the oppo. 


prelates: and very abſurdly confounded their ſpirited} 


£8 
KD,» * 
1 


with the mean ambition and intrigues of the preſent? 


D*Ewes, informed the houſe, that in the antient ma 
nuſcript copy of the Greek Bible in the King's libr. 
ry, Timothy and Titus are addreſſed by their plain 
names, without other diſtinction; from which he in- 
ferred, that the ſtyling Timothy ard Titus biſhops, 


ters, and prebends, ſhould be feſpecttvely prohibited M 
to cut down any timber trees growing upon any lands 


until farther Greer ſhould be 92 192 therein. Journal 


I The powers which the Lords gave their Emi 


charge 


removing the magazines from Berwick and ' Carliſle 2 acer 


The Commons gave their committee more enlarge! 


houſe if 


0 
$8.4 eh 
PE 
Cao? ves 


A CHARLES 1. 


r to the twentieth of October 
TNerhine very material happened during this 
{s, except the conſpiracy in Scotland. ” Mr 
dym, chairman of the committee, having made 
report to the houſe touching this buſineſs, a 


> the earl of Eſſex to guard the parliament, 
bey then proceeded to thoſe meaſures which 


vent the miſchic 
monwealth by the choice and employment of evil 


revenue; to conſider the fiſhing upon the coaſts of 
„England, Scotland, and Ireland ; to conſider of framing 
and conſtituting a Weſt-India company. This com- 
mittee had other things in charge concerning the ex- 
change beyond ſea, and concerning Iriſh petitions. 


> 
1 


= Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. X. p. 1. % 
® The plague, which had more or leſs Vine this 


country ever ſince the King's acceſſion to the throne, 
raged at this time exceedingly. The following were 
ſome of the orders that paſſed both hauſes on the oc- 


caſion of this calamity ; viz. That the bill, „Lord 


5 23 have mercy upon us, with a large red croſs, be ſet 
upon the door of every houſe infected with the plague; 
% that all the ſtuff in the houſe where any had been vi- 


| * ſited with the plague, be well aired before they be diſ- 

1 charged or the houſe open; the houſe viſited with the 
„ aer to be ſhut up, whether any perſon therein do 
m _ or not, &c. Nolſon, vol. Il, p. 478. 


. Stick was to continue from the ninth of Septem- Ann. 1641. 


ronference enſued, and both houſes recommended 


ben and other mjviſter of 


| 3 concerning 1 : 10 go on in preparation | 
of proceedings againſt delinquents ; to receive any of. 
fers of diſcovery they ſhould make ; ; to ſend to all ſne- 
riffs and juſtices of the peace upon information of any 
riots or tumults, to ſtir them up in their duty in re- 
3» preſſing them; to take the account of any accountants. 
to the King, in order ta the preparation of the royal 


, 3 ES Rate, 


53 


'Y f ave been before related, and a committee was Journals of 
appointed ta 9 10 heads for a petition to pre- Commons, 
$ that might happen to the com- vol II. p. 297. 
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"a I 641. fate *. K meſſage to the following purport Was 1 1 cou 
ſent enn both houſes to the marquis of Her. 3} une 
ford e: That he ſhould take the prince into his derati 

eſpecial charge, and ſee that he made his abod: if Inis W 


Parl. Hiſt. perſons in holy orders to exerciſe any temporal ju- 


and reſidence at his own houſe at Richmond; and Y houſe : 
that he ſhould place ſuch perſons about him a; &enera 
ſhould be anſwerable to parliament ?. r I 

Tur leaders of the popular party were now 
Gebern to puſh the excluſion of biſhops from 
parliamentary juriſdiction: a bill for diſabling all 


vol. X. p. 8. riſdiction and authority, paſſed the lower houſe To 
with very little oppoſition. Mr. Pym and Mr. St. tiſh cr 
John, who were appointed to manage a conference by rel 
with the Lords on this ſubject, ſeconded the de- FMobtair 
mands of the Commons with very ſtrong argu- FF Britiſl 
ments 85 and . continued to Pour in from over 
count 
* All committees on private e were for . = whim 
time ſtopped, both on account of the n and lad r 
on the exigencies of public is B had 
» Lately appointed governor to the prince, in the =_ 
place of the earl of Newcaſtle. _ =. 1 
p The reaſons that the parliament ſent to the queen A. 
for their directions to the earl of Hertford were as fol- 0 5 
low: That the prince loſt much opportunity in im- On 
proving himſelf in his ſtudies by being at Oatlands; Fi. P! 
tbat though the parliament did not think her majeſty wrt 
would intimate any thing to him concerning her reli- we 
gion, yet there were many about her who might pre- r be 
pare him with impreſſions that might remain for ma- ſe 
ny years; that it was not the intentions of parliament l a 
that the prince ſhould entirely abſent himſelf from het men 
majeſty, but that his place of reſidence might be at 59557 
Richmond, for otherwiſe his governor could not take f 1 
that charge over him as was required by the parliament, W 3 8 ay 
nor be anſwerable for ſuch ſervants as were about him. 2 1 

Nalfon, vol. II. p. 596, & ſeq. „ 20 
One of the demands of the Commons, on bend - Y or 
ing up the bill of excluſion,” was, that the dere cou 
being all of them parties, ſhould not have a vote 11 ig 


this is queſtion, 


2 F 
all 3 
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n counties againſt the hierarchy . Whilſt the Ann; . . 
Ninnction of the order of biſhops was under con- 

ation, the King filled up fre vacant ſees: 

1 his was regarded as an inſult both on the lower 

Houſe and on the public, who had warmly and 
enerally ſeconded every meaſure their repreſen- 

Natives had taken to aboliſh epiſcopal government. 

rhe precarious ſtate of the church had engaged 

the attention of all men; but they were now di- 


* | A 
bil 


ode 


all ¶verted from this object by an unexpected alarm 

ju- Jof the moſt intereſting nature. | 

uſe BR To ſecure the dominion of Ireland to the 3 Affairs of 
St. tiſh crown, thoſe lands which had been forfeited Ireland. 
nce by rebellion, and others fraudulently and forcibly 

de- obtained from the inhabitants, were conferred an 


{Britiſh planters, who, allured by gain, had gone 
over in large colonies to ſettle in that harbarous 
| The old Iriſh held their property by a Carte's Life 


F 3 country. f 
me 1 whimſical tenure, called Taniſtry. Individuals © N | 
and had no hereditary. right : a whole ſept, or clan, bes. WC 


: Templ 

E * a title to a whole territory ; ; theſe uſed ta Hiſt. FN | 
1 Triſh Rebel- 
r The 8 in the midſt of the hurry « of theſe lion, 8 vo ed. 
| important affairs, did not neglect leſſer grievances. 1746, p. 14. 
On a complaint of the growing evil of debtors obtain- & leg. 


im- 

1, . ing protection from members of parliament, Mr. Ben- 
ſty ſon, a Yorkſhire member, a notorious protettion-ſel- 

ell. ler, was ſent for as a delinquent, and voted unworthy 


to ſit in parliament. Some time after this, a bill for 

waving the privileges of parliament during the preſent 
ſeſſion, paſſed the Commons, and was earneſtly recom- 
mended by them to the Lords. een vol. II. p. 
595, & ſeg. Parl. Hiſt. vol. X. p. 


BY s Worceſter, Lincoln, Exeter, Briſtol, and Chi- 
nt, 8 cheſter. Parl. Hiſt. vol. X. p. 146. 
* t The Commons went ſo far as ta determine, that ; 


= 2 committee ſhould be appointed to draw up reaſons ta 
„d. give the Lords to concur with them in petitioning the 

= King to make no new biſhops, till the controverſy 
ſhould be ended concerning the government of the 


5 8 Clar. Hi * vl. I. p. 240. 
E 4 chuſe 
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Ann, er: chuſe the chieſtain , who took upon him the ti- Wh 
_ tle of King, or Lord : he, thus elected, had the 


to particular lands; but, as the lord was always MH 


would be adjuſted to their ſatisfaction. As, from Wi 
the uncertainty of the eſtates of the old Iriſh, 8 
. they neglected to build, or improve their lands, 
and were in 4 manner diſunited from the govern- 

ment, by an immediate and abſolute dependance 


I Carte, vol. I. 
p. 13. 


cure in the poſſeſſion of their goods and chattels, or 


ſeigniory of all the lands within his territory, 
with a Power to make an arbitrary diſtribution to 


the immediate deſcendants of the old chieftains 
fancied they had a right to theſe ſeigniories, and 
fondly imagined, if they could throw off their 


y manner, inflicting on them what puniſhments 


, Carte” s Life of of Ormond, vol. I. p. 


his yaſfals , who were all tenants in villamage, 24 
and were neither qualified to be ſworn on aries, al 
or to perform any public ſervice. The chieftain . 


himſelf held the ſeigniory but for life *, and each 


new lord had the power to make a new diſtribu- | 1 
tion according to his pleaſure. Thus, neither the 
deſcendants of the chieftains or vaſſals had a right 


choſen out of the principal branches of the ſept, 


dependance on the ſtate of England, matters Wi 


on their chiefs, who governed them in an arbitra- 


they pleaſed, in the reign of James and Charles 
it was the particular care of the lieutenants and | 
governors of that country od obtain ſurrenders, | ; 45 e att 


u Theſe ide were generally obtained by force 
and violence, 

„He might make new diſtributions as often as he 
pleaſed ; nor were theſe tenants in villainage more ſe- 


even of their wives, than of their lands; theſe being 
all liable to be taken away at the . of the-lord. 


*The eſtates that were held by ihe chieftains were 
annexed to the ſeigniory, and did not deſcend wy inhe- 
FROGS. Carte's Life of Ormond, vob L * 1 3˙ 
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o Chicheſter, lieutenant of Ireland in king 
wess time, coming into his government with 
advantage of a ſubdued rebellion, went great 
RK towards the entire deſtruction of the Iriſh 
3 The cuſtoms of Taniſtry and the Bre- 
law were in all their branches aboliſhed ; he 
I ' Fered the protection of the Engliſh laws to - E 
ee natives; ſent judges into every _ 
eland; appointed ſheriffs ; prohibited the chief- 
tains from tyrannizing over their tenants ; and di- 
1 ected theſe, if they met with oppreſſion, * 
AS den to the miniſters of juſtice. Steps were 
flaily taken by the government to ſecure the pro- 
erty, as well as protect the perſons, of theſe bar- 
harians; yet ſuch was their ignorance, that they 
= iſdained theſe unexperienced bleſſings, and en- 
Pied the poſſeſſions of the Britiſh, whom they 
Hooked on as robbers and invaders ; notwithſtand- 
ing that the inſtructions they had received in til- 
Wage, buildings, manufactures, and other civilized 
arts, was a large return for their uncultivated 
L lands. It was not only thoſe who aſpired to ſeig- 
niories that kept up a ſpirit of diſcontent among 


7 The civilizing or oof Ireland was ſo lit- 
tle attended to by the predeceſſors of the Stewart fa- 
XZ mily, that all kind of intercourſe between the natives 
and the Engliſh was by law forbidden, leſt the Eng- 
liſh ſhould degenerate into Iriſh manners. On ſub- 
dued rebellions the Iriſh were re-granted their lands on 
their own barbarous tenures ; and that country having 
been chiefly, conquered by private adventurers of. the 

Engliſh nation, ' theſe were permitted to en ſepa- 

rate juriſdictions and principalities. N 
By the Brehon law, no crime, however enormous, 
was puniſhed by death. Murder itſelf was atoned for 
4 9 a pecuniary mul&t, and each man, according to his 
= rank, had a different rate affixed to him, Hume s 

8 Le , gene p. 43. 0 8 


n 
r 


d ns them on Engliſh tenures „ Sir Ar- Ari r6qr. 


Ann. hats: ly Iriſh, but the prieſts, Who, though, du. 


to communicate their diſpleaſure, and prevent 
inhabitants. The ſucceſſive adminiſtrations of 


_ tended with ſome circumſtances arbitrary and un. 
. uſt, had beep ha the ** my advantageous | 


many of them were admitted to lucrative employment | 
in the ſtate and army, were indulged with the more 
ſubſtantial advantages of purchaſing and inheriting 


practiſed at the bar, they were promoted in the 
law, they obtained peerages, and almoſt every indul- 
| ence in common with the Proteſtant ſubject. Cla- WV 


ſeat of the king's chief governor was, they went as 


HISTORY OF. ENGLAND. 
ring the reigns of James and Charles, they had x 
been indulged with a connivance amounting to a Bl 'F 


toleration *, yet, as they were deprived of their 
eccleſiaſtical revenues, they took effectual means 


any cordial reconciliation between the old and ney | ? 7 


Chicheſter, Grandiſon, and Falkland, though at- f 5 


2 « Papids were not only in a manner tolerated, but 


lands, of fitting as jurors on the determination of liſe 
and property, of voting for repreſentatives in parlia- 
ment, and even having ſeats in both houſes. They 4 


xendon gives the following teſtimony of the indul- “ 
gence with which they were treated. © It cannot be 
denied, that the whole nation enjoyed an undiſturbed 
exerciſe of their religion. Even in Dudlin, where the 3 AY) 
publicly and uninterruptedly to their devotions as he who! 
went to his. The biſhops, prieſts, and all degrees Y theſe 
and orders of ſecular and regular clergy, were known to b. 
to exerciſe their functions among them; and though 2M thei! 
there were ſome laws againft them ſtill in force, yet bert 
they were ſo rebated by the clemency of the King, 

that no man could ſay he had ſuffered prejudice or 


diſturbance in or for his religion.” To ſuch a ny 5 E 6 
did royal indulgence extend to the Iriſh Papiſts, that | the 
the fifth of November was forbidden to be celebrated NS 
in that country, leſt it ſhould give them offence. | 3 108 
| Borlace's Hiſt. of the Iriſb Inſurrefion, P. 17. Zap, 3 Pee: 
Hiſt. of the Iriſh Rebellion p. 24. Fiction Unmaſked, a Ve 

tract publiſhed 1 in 1752, p. 45. Clarendon's Vindication 115 


of the Duke of Ormond, 8 vo ed. 1756, p. 8, /e. =_ 
CE 890 


=_ ec H A R L E 8 1 8 59 
4 b þ the native Iriſh, and the favourable inclination Ann. 1641, 
2 the Stewart family to the principles of the 

to Roman-Catholic faith had occaſioned them un- 

9 Wambo indulgences in, the article of religion ; "P 

pet ſuch was the power, and ſuch the intriguing 

Pirit, of the prieſts, that in the ſhort ſpace be- 

ween the years 1603 and 1615, three different Borlace, 5 
q onſpiracies were raiſed e the Engliſh 80 P. 1558 e 

Fernment *. TEES 

# When the tart of Sten d was entruſted with 

the adminiſtration of the affairs of Ireland, he, 

for the better accompliſhment of his purpoſe to 


it Jeſtabliſn a tyranny, endeavoured to make a ba- 
ents Wlance in parliament between the Proteſtants and 
OTC | | 


Papiſts, that both parties, intent on thwarting 
each other, and thus diverted from the objects of 
their mutual intereſt, might become an eaſy 
prey. By his means the Recuſants were not only 
poſſeſſed of an equal ſhare of the legiſlative pow- 
er, but were treated with much more mildneſs 
la- and diſtinction than the diſſenters. Notwith- 
l- ſtanding theſe advantages, fo obvious grew his 
be diabolical purpoſe, ſo tyrannical were the means 
he was neceſſitated to ule, ſuch was the provoking 
inſolence of the man, that theſe very Papiſts on 
he whom he ſeemed to have conferred obligations, 
theſe very Papiſts whom he judged the propereſt 
to be truſted with arms to ſcourge the Scots for 


gh their generous endeavours to maintain their Li- 
vet | Þerty, thelc very 9 9 80 for whole caſe and emo- 
18s 8 
or 


b In 100 year 1646. on the 1086000 of 8 to 


ee 

a the throne, pope Urban VIII. ſent a bull directed to 
eg the Catholic ſubjects of Great Britain, exhorting 
8 them rather to loſe their lives than to take that nox- 
Co 
7% ious and unlawful oath of allegiance, by which the 


ſacred ſceptre of the univerſal church might be 
plucked out of the hands of the vicars of God. Fidlion 
gel, p- 46. 

lument 


0 
e 


4 60 
| Ann, 1641, 


Britiſh Liberty. The Engliſh houſe of Com- 
mons, by the good correſpondence they main- 
rained with the Iriſh committee, who were all of 
them Papiſts, ſhewed, that they looked on that 
Pe 2 to be the common right of men of al! 

1 


| Carte's Life 
| of Ormond, 
vol. I. p. 140. 


- thoſe popular noblemen, Manchefter, Eſſex, War- 


characters : by their influence, the Iriſh obtained 
_ a favourable anſwer to almoſt all their demands 


of the eſtabliſhed church. This Strafford more than 
made up to the King, by ſcrewing up the ſubſidies 


to an exorbitant ſum. 


the rates of cuſtoms on goods were to be ſettled at 


Jument he had fo heavily taxed the Proteſtants *© 


- 
en 
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Joined in the proſecution againſt him, and became 
the chief inſtruments of his death. The difficul. 
ties with which the King, by his ill conduct, was 
entangled, proved as advantageous to Iriſh as to 


perſuaſions, and that they took a brotherly con- 
cern in the intereſt of that conquered country. 

By means of this encouragement and protection, 
the Iriſh obtained advantages beyond their moſt 

ſanguine hopes: the liſt of grievances their com- 
mittee: had brought over were conſidered by the | 
King and his privy-council, now compoſed of 


wick, Say, and other members of reſpectable 


ys ; 
IRE 
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A round tax uſed to be gathered from the Papiſts, [ 
as a penalty for, their not attending the public ſervice | 


_ © Subſidies were to be aſſeſſed with moderation and 
equality; a free regreſs out of Ireland was granted; | 
n 8 8 


five per cent; the duty on French wines to be referred Z inten 
to the parliament ; the extra- judicial proceedings of the Þ to by 


council-board and Caſtle- chamber were to be prohi- were 


bited for the preſent, and a future regulation made, ac- of la 


cording to what was done in England; all monopolies Þ|K viſco 
were to be cancelled; the High-commiſſion court body 
ſuſpended ; gunpowder was to be fold by the ſubjet | enfo 
in Ireland, at the ſame rate it was fold in England; rank 
the reſtraint on hawking and hunting was to be for- p. 1. 
borne; the votes of the privy-counſellors to be work 1 


7: F<. 


® Theſe were but the firſt-fruits of what might be Ann, 160 8 


CHARLES L j 


| 1 expected from the favourable diſpoſition of pub- 


OD.) © 


WT the regulation of . in the civil and eccleſiaſtical | 
=X courts, and thoſe of the cuſtom-houſe officers, were to 
be determined by parliament; wool was to be tranſ- 
WES A 


ported into England without licenſe ; wearing apparel 


and horſes, for the uſe of private perſons, were to be 

brought in and out cuſtom-free ; the tenures of fairs 
and markets were to be determined upon a ſpecial ver- 
dict by the judges of the King's-Bench; the aſſeſſing 


and illering of ſoldiers to be reſtrained. according to 


law; quo warrante*s not to be ſued but upon juſt cauſes, 


otherwiſe reparation to be made by the King's officers 


to the party aggrieved ; the power of provoſts-marſhal 
to be limited, and exerciſed only upon proclaimed 
rebels, or to bring in offenders to be anſwerable to the 
law; the proceedings of the court of Wards and Ca- 
ſtle-chamber to be regulated according to the courſe of 
the Star-chamber and court of Wards in England. 
An act of parliament was to paſs, to limit the title of 
7 theclergy to forty years; all parties, who had been 
A ho nga by Strafford to give up impropriated 
= tythes and lands to the church, were to commence 


| its for the recovery of their rights, without any in- 


| p. 140, ef ſeq. 


terpoſition of authority. By the advice of the privy- 
council, all the graces, the eſtabliſhment of which had 


been heretofore promiſed, but ſhamefully eluded by 


Strafford, were to be confirmed by parliament: in 
theſe were concluded the limiting the title of the 


crown to ſixty years, and for ſecuring the eſtates of 


the inhabitants of Connaught, and the counties of 
Clare, Limerick, and Tipperary ; conſequently the 


intended plantation was to be diſcharged, and by bill 
to be declared void. Votes of peers in parliament 


| were reſtrained to thoſe poſſeſſed of a certain portion 
of lands in Ireland; a baron two hundred a-year, a 
viſcount four hundred, and an earl fix hundred; this 
body of men were likewiſe to be indulged with an act, 


enforcing ſome trifling yet pleaſing regulations for 
ranking in parliament. Carte's Life of Ormond, vol. I. 


lic 
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Ann. 1641. lic affairs, and the hearty concurrence of the = to hav 


* 


ing party in the Engliſh parliament, and ſtrongly : 


_ Engliſh reformers in not only redreſſing all grie- MW unkno' 
vances, but in laying a firm eſtabliſhment for an they P 
Exalted ſyſtem of Liberty. = cermn 

Wurx Strafford was ſummoned to fight a- not © 
gainſt the Scots, he left the government of Ire- FT their | 
land with the title of deputy, to his creature gave \ 
Wandesford, the maſter of the rolls. Wande(. WW twent 
ford, obſerving that the current ran ſtrong againſt mY 
his patron, prorogued the parliament : he at. 
tempted to ſtop their committee from repairing  * ig 
to England; but, on the interpoſition of the 2 
Engliſh houſe of Commons, was commanded to zi fre 
give wa On the proſecution of Strafford, 27 
\ Sb died of fear and vexation. Sir Wil- XZ parlia 
liam Parſons, maſter of the Wards, and Sir John &ituti 
Borlaſſe, maſter of the ordnance, men at this 
time very agreeable to the Iriſh committee, were 
inveſted with the government *, under the title off 
Lords Juſtices: they were united to the prevail- 


abetted the popular intereſt in Ireland. They | 
admitted the abatement of the ſubſidy from forty 
thouſand pounds to twelve thouſand ; prohibited 
the handling of civil cauſes at the council-board ; 3 
expedited the drawing of the bills obtained by the Fl 
Iriſh committee; and gave all poſſible encourage- | 
ment to the parliament i in the work of legal refor- 
mation. The houſe of Commons: in Ireland ſeem 5 


* The King would have appointed Ormond, ano- © 
ther creature of Strafford's, and efpecially recommen- KM V 
ded by him, to the office of deputy ; but the Iriſh | 
committee would not give way to it, nor to the ap- 

ointment of the lord Dillon, who had engrafted 
himſelf by marriage into the Wentworth family with | 
the earl of Strafford's ſiſter, and had been active in 
ſome of the late illegal proceedings. Carte”s * of WW of t 
Ormond, p. 116. Borlace, p. 6. A, Hab 

100 
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1: 
te. unknown to their rude and ſervile anceſtors 


W they put twenty-four queries to the judges con- 
WF cerning the ſtate of law in Ireland; the judges 
VE not caring to condemn themſelves, and render 
heir paſt conduct ſubject to an impeachment, 
gave very unſatisfactory anſwers: this produced 
a ne ſpirited declarations *. A 


at- 

ng 7 f It has been already mentioned, that the Iriſh 
he houſe of Commons impeached ſeveral of the great of- 
, XX ficers of ſtate : this was the firſt precedent of the kind 5 
to in Ireland. Vide Carte, vol. I. 

d, I The following are the dec arations of the Iriſh 
. 8 parliament concerning the ne: of law, and the con- 
hn ſtitution of Ireland. 

his I. The ſubjeQs of Irchnd are a x free people, and to 
re © be governed according to the common law of Eng- 
of land, and ſtatutes eſtabliſhed in their own parliaments. 
i]. II. The judges in Ireland ought to take the oath 


hinder or delay the ſuit of the ſubject, or judgment 


d; ms to former proviſions in parliament, or as ſhall be 
he declared in parliament. 
bs III. The council table is no judicatory, wherein 7 


action or ſuit can be determined. 
an action or ſuit, are coram non judice, and void. 
of the realm, and therefore void. 


VI. The officers of ſtate ought not to impriſon the 
1 N but in caſes where the common law of the 


p- realm and ſtatutes do enable; and ought not to fine or 
cd cenſure any ſubject in matilation of members, ſtand- 
[th ing in the pillory, or other ſhameful puniſhment, in 
in 


any caſe at the. council- table; every perſon reſtrained 
of their liberty, upon demand ſhall obtain a writ of 
Habeas Corpus, and upon the true cauſe of their de- 


. 92 imbibed from the Engliſh a ſpirit anc Aud. 16414 


Tur 


eſtabliſhed in ſeveral parliaments, and ought not, 
under any pretext of direction from the King, to 


thereupon 3 and if any judge be found in default 
therein, he ought to undergo due puniſhment, accor- 


IV. Proceedings before the chief governor atone, in 


V. All grants of monopolies are contrary to the law 


tainer 


3 


* 
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Ann 1641. Tux univerſity at Dublin did not eſcape the: 
Ep — pls into grievances. Strafford, 9 
+ who E- 


tainer © lol ns * courts of jullice pal do D 
what to juſtice ſhall appertain, either by delivering, 


or remanding the priſoner or priſoners. 


baili gs 


Fs, liberty of the ſubject, nor alter the common law; 


and the judges of the law, who do vote for ſuch 205 Y 
of ſtate, are puniſhable as violators of their oaths C 


as judges. 
VHI. No ſubje& ought to be ſentenced-to death or 
executed 


law of the land for their ſo doing. 

IX. No man ought to be puniſhed for taking a vo- 
luntary oath before arbitrators, for the affirmance or 
dis- affirmance of any thing in civil cauſes. 

X. No man is bound, or ought to be compelled, 


to acknowledge an offence laid to his charge, or the 


juſtneſs of any cenſure paſſed againſt him; nor any 


ſuch forced confeſſion or acknowledgment ought to 
hinder him from his bill of reviſal, or view of ſen- 


tence or decree. . 

XI. Judges ought not to deny copies of indiments 
to the parties indifted. 

XII. The raiſing the reſpite of homage ſince the 
year 1637 was arbitrary and againſt law ; and the ba- 
rons of the Exchequer ought not to diſtinguiſh be- 


tween the reſpite of Homage and the true values of 


kKnigght's fees. 

XIII. The ſubjeQs of this kingdom may lawfully 
repair into England, either for redreſs of grievances, 
or other their occaſions ; eminent officers of ſtate, or 
commanders of'the army, only excepted. 

XIV. Deaneries are not de mero jure donative, but 
ſome are donative, ſome eleQive, and ſome collative ; 
the confirmation of the biſhop's grant by a dean de 


fatto having ſtallpm in choro, & vocem in capituke, to- 


gether with the chapter, is good at law. 
XV. The iſſuing quo warranto's againſt boroughs, 
to > ſhew cauſe at they ſent burgeſſes to parliament, 
and 


An act of ſtate or proclamation cannot bind 


martial law; the authors and actors of 


any ſuch ſentence or execution are puniſhable 9. the , 
*Kqueſtion 


1 egulat 
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CHARLES * 65 
ho had left the ſtain of imperious will in every Ann. 1641. | 

; bL Bepartment of government, innovated the ſettled 
egulations of the univerſity of Dublin : Laud, 

rr this purpoſe, was choſen chancellor: he drew 


% ap a body of ſtatutes on the ſame arbitrary plan | 
c, s he had done thoſe of Oxford. The Iriſh houſe  -—- 

1 of Commons appointed a ſelect committee to ex- 
nd Wairnine the charters of the college, and ſtatutes in 
orce: they excepted againſt many of them, paſ- 1 
ed a vote in condemnation of the government of j 
13 the univerſity, authoriſed a committee to pro- A 
of und all the proceedings thereupon, are illegal and void; A 
he Phe right of ſending burgeſſes to parliament being A 
"© gueſtionable in parliament only; and the occaſioners, L 
 KNprocurers, and judges, in ſuch guo warranto's and pro- 9 
'0- xeedings, are puniſhable in parliament. H 
XVI. Jurors are the ſole judges of the matter of 1 
0 act, and ought not, for giving their verdict, to be A 
„bound over to the Caſtle-chamber. U 
he = XVII. No man ought to be cenſured in the Caſtle- 1 
n chamber in the mutilation of members, or other ; 
0 rand of infamy, or in other caſes than are expreſsly A 
-1- limited by the ſtatutes of the realm in ſuch caſe 
provided. 
nts e XVIII. In the cenſures of the Star-chamber eſpe- 
. 3 ial regard ought to be had to the words of the Great ; 
he Charter, VIZ. „ Salvo contene mento, &c. | 
ba- XIX. A felon who flies the courſe of juſtice is no 
de. traitor, nor a proclamation cannot make him one. 
of XX. The teſtimony of convicted or protecked re- 

| bx and felons is no ſufficient evidence in law on a 
Wy þ ik for life; and the credit of the teſtimony of per- 
1 bons accuſed or impeached, and not convicted, ought 
- io be left to the jury. ; 
IE XXI. The King grants lands to be held in "799 and 
but common ſoccage, as of a caſtle or manor, by letters 
'e; patent under the great ſeal; and by the ſame letters _ = 
. patent, or by other letters patent, grants a fair and 
to- market, reſerving a yearly rent, without expreſſing bn = 

any tenure ; as to the ſaid fair or market, it is not 5 = 

hs, *% by knight” s ſervice in capite, or otherwiſe in capi- 1 
14 * vol. Il. p. 584% . — fk Seder 
al F poſe | 


Auf. poſe out of the old: ſtatutes a new draught; and 


HIS TO R O F ENGLAND. 


forbid the provoſt and fellows to make any elec. tate 
tions, or to grant any leaſes until FRY had autho-ieads 
"ty from parliament. Wnore' 
Tus was the ſlate of Liberty. i in nad at- n the 
tended with thoſe additional bleſſings, plenty, Meffecte 
peace, and ſecurity. Trade and manufactories Mindige 
flouriſhed; taxes and contributions were now in a of gre 
manner unknown to the happy ſubjects. Nature, Owen 
admitting the improvements of art, adorned thc vere t 
fertile ſoil with a new face of beauty; whilſt th: the En 
_ enjoyment of theſe benefits was heightened by thc and 
cConſcious pleaſure that law had rendered them Wand Si: 
permanent. The old and new inhabitants, Pro- ſventur 
teſtants and Papiſts, were equal partakers of theſe readlily 
advantages, and linked together in the fone P Pigence 


influence of ſocial converſe, alliance, inter-mar- 
riage, and. conſanguinity, had operated for thi 


_tie of reren Nor was this the only balſam to Owen 


heal antient animoſities; the yet more powerful giment 


courſe of many years. Such was the ſeeming bei 


Carte's Life harmony which reigned in this country between thren; 


of Ormond, 
vol. I. p. 153. 
_ Guthry's 
Hiſt. vol. III. 
p. 1029 & 
ſeq. 5 


; theſe 1 ummunities. 


found from Engliſh commerce and cohabitation, tha 

many of the Iriſh chieftains turned their Iriſh tenant Wl 

out of their lands, and took in Engliſh 3 who not or) 
— improved their farms, but were able to give better! 


could be ſerved at a cheaper rate, employed the Irin. 


Papiſt and Proteſtant, that it gave no umbrage to- ; 
the latter that the former now enjoyed, the privi WE In t 
lege of practiſing at the bar as lawyers, acting in "8 
the capacity of ſheriffs, and other magiſtracies, | 
without taking the oath. of ſupremacy ; and tha 
prieſts were as. open in the exerciſe of their reli- 
gion as the Proteſtant clergy : nor did the Engliſh 
parliament ſhew at this juncture my: diſtaſte at 


8 bf a bc 
"> meſſeng 
and cha 


5 again af 


3 Such was the advantage that the native It 5 


K con 
treated c 
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rents; on the other hand, the Engliſh, becauſe they 
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dl 7 
ec-B ; 
no. 
Wnore diabolical miſchiefs than perverted religion, 
at. Y n the moſt depraved ſtate of man, had ever yet 
ekected. It is ſaid, that one Roger More, of an 
ndigent fortune, yet ſwollen with fanciful ideas 
f greatneſs derived from family deſcent, and 
Owen O'Neal, a colonel in the Spaniſh ſervice, & ſeq. 

4 the men who firſt formed a project to expel 

liſh, and aſſert the independence of Ire 
wr he plan was propoſed to lord Macguire Macguire's 
and [IF Phelim O'Neal, two other diſſolutè ad- Evidence. 
Frenturets, then to all the Iriſh chieſtains, who Borlace, 


of Ormond, 


nad d embraced the propoſal, on receiving intel- P. 235 & leq. 
or: Wigence from one Tools O'Conley, a pricft, that 

1 to Owen O' Neal would be with them with his re- . 
rſul] Ewe of Iriſh Papiſts fifteen days after the Carte's Life 
lar: Fiſing, They were likewiſe aſſured by More, of O rmond, 
the. that the Iriſh of the pale ©, or the old Engliſh, vol. Il. p. 159, 
ing being all of them Papiſts, would join their bre- & ON 5 
een ken; chat the Inſtr officers in a the 8 panifh ſer- 

e to . 

i-. In the year * Stuafford had the 3 of 

gu & plot that was intended againſt the Proteſtants in Ire- 


Hand; but not finding it Tipe for execution, and not 
ue Ering at that critical time to raiſe any apprehenſions 
wy of a body of men he intended to arm, he gave the 
Loew _ 


| veſſenger who brought him the information a reward, 
liſt Hand charged him to conceal the matter, and never 
e at gain appear in that capacity. During the time that 
WF Sirafford was in Ireland, his chief comrade was 
ir Toby Mathews, one of the moſt turbulent of the 
[ci Engliſh Jeſuits: The Plot or Progreſs of the Treſb Rebel- 
hat , a pamphlet printed i in 1644: 0 's BY ” Or. 
ant end p. 155. 

or What is Sen the Eugli pale is 1s 4 large eircuit 
ettet Net land poſſeſſed by the Engliſh at the time of — 


the firſt conqueſt of Ireland, and, till the period now 
yy treated of, inhabited by then N e's gf # be 
| 24 * Rebellion, ꝗto ed. 17245 p. 33 
_ _ _ 1-2 
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vi ce 


Peade of e pr ieſts were able. to introchice rection and 


Carte? 8 Life 


vol. I. p. 1565 
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Ann, 1641. vice had promiſed aſſiſtance; the by 
ſupply money; cardinal Richlieu had given aſſu. 
powerful aid '; and the Spaniſh amba- . 
ſhould not fail of 
It was reſolved, that the 


Dublin was full of conſpirators. I 
ces had received ſome dark and general hints that 
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pope would 
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rance of a 
ſador had declared, that they 
ſuccours from Spain “. L 
caſtle of Dublin ſhould be ſezied " by Macguire, 8 

| Macmahon *, More, Plunket, Paul O'Neal an 


active prieſt, and others; whilſt, on the ſame 
day, the reſt. of the adventurers undertook to 


ſeize the caſtles and forts of the ſeveral provinces. 
On the twenty-ſecond of October, the day prece- 
ding that aſſigned for the enterpriſe , the city of 


- - OS 


* ſchemes of importance were tranſacting among the 
Iriſh; but ſuch was the apparent harmony and 

union of intereſt between the Proteſtant and Pa- 
poiſt, that the intelligence was totally diſregar. 


| ded. One Nr an Iriſnman and a Pro- I 2s 


1 Cardinal Richlieu Ne” forntbrly 8 Tyrone 1 


to aſſiſt him in an enterprize on Ireland, as ſoon as the 
wars in Italy were over. Ae s Evidence. Nele 
vol. I. p. 549. 
* The 8 Spaniſh ambaſſador told colonel Hark, an 
Iriſnman, that if the Iriſh Papiſts would ae Y 
advantage of the times, and riſe, their meſſengers for 
ſupply would be received in Spain under canopies of, 
gold. Macguire's Evidence. Na {on, vol. I. p. $48. 
The execution of ſuch a deſign would have been 
eaſy : there were no fortifications, about the city and 


ſuburbs; the lords juſtices, out of a due regard to the dude 


privileges of the inhabitants, had taken care not to 
quarter any ſoldiers in the town, though it contained | 
fifteen Papiſts to one Proteſtant. Thus the guarding 
ol the caſtle was conſigned to the care of eight ward. 
ers, old and weak men, and forty halberdiers. Carte . 
Life of Ormond, vol. I. p. 168, & ſeg. = 
o Macmahon was grandſon to the art of Tyrone. 
»The commencement of this revolt was fixed 6 
the winter ſeaſon, when it would be difficult to trant : 
2008 troops from n England. 5 


The lords quſti- 


age, 
© tions V 


did thi 
Jof hur 


Y then i 
Z harden' 


ie 


5 bat, v 
Vas ſo 
g FF man 


power, 
was ſur 
Triſß I: 
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4 Eeftant, was truſted with the ſecret : at n Ann. 1641. 
i 3 Phe very period of its intended execution, he 8 
i diſcovered it to the juſtices : the juſtices fled for 


afety to the caſtle, reinforced the guards, arid 
gave the alarm to the town. Macguire and Mac- 
mahon were taken. The diſcovery of a general 
nſurrection and maſſacre * was extorted from 
C ſeheſe criminals, but too late to e the 


bh execution. Sir Phelim O'Neal, and the reſt of 
* the! infernal gang, were barbarouſly punctual to 
I the villanies they had promiſed to perform. The 
N perſons, houſes, cattle, and goods of the Engliſh 


3 were ſeized; an univerſal maſlacre enſued ©; nor 


mY age, nor ſex, nor infancy were ſpared; all condl- 
and tions were involved in the general ruin. In vain 


did the unhappy victim appeal to the ſacred ties 


Pa- of e e 2 8 e family ws or and : 
a 

) 3 
10 « Whilſt Macmahon was examining, he drew on 
the walls thoſe repreſentations which preſented them- 
one ſelves to his fancy concerning the tortures he ſuppoſed 

5 0 then inflicted on the Proteſtants. With the moſt 
Hen hardened impudence he told the juſtices, that all the 
pagpiſts in the kingdom were engaged in the plot; that 
e what was to be done in other parts of the kingdom 
take vas ſo far advanced, that it was impoſſible for the wit 
s for E of man to prevent it: it was true they had him in their 
29 power, and might uſe him as they pleaſed, but he 
8. 1 { was ſure he ſhould be revenged. Borlace's H. iſt. of the 
ben i Iriſh Inſurrefion, ed. 1680, p. 20, & ſeq. 
ae * Carte ſays, that the Iriſh were at "Gr buſy in 

o the © plunder ; that the maſſacre did not begin till the a 
Xt a cond week of the inſurreQtion, when the rebels had 
ane 1 ſecured to themſelves the entire counties of Tyrone, 
bat Monaghan, Longford, Leitrim, Fermanagh, Cavan, 
Varg Donnegal, and Derry. On their ſeizing the perſons 
are 20 goods of the Engliſh, they would tell them, 


= © We only take your goods now, but worſe will fol- 
5 low. FE Carte, vol. I. P. 175 fy ſeg. Report of the 


U Examinations taken before Commilſio aners eee by tbe 
5 bh s . 


3 fo a all 


Avi, 1641. all the rides fa of PRI commerce; 


companions, friends, relations, not only denied 1 
| protection, but dealt with their on hands the WW 
fatal blow. In, vain did the pious ſon plead | for 
bis devoted parent; himſelf was doomed to ſuffer Bi 
a more premature mortality. In vain did the down 
tender mother attempt to ſoften the Obdurate 
heart of the aſſaſſin, in behalf of her helpleſs chi- 


dren; ſhe; was reſerved to behold them 7070 
butchered, and then to undergo a like fate. 


weeping wife, lamenting. oyer the mangle car- 
caſe of her huſband, experienced a death no let | 


horrid than that which ſhe deplored. This ſcene of 


faith and piety. 


Man 


ſay, he wou 


and. The Siege of Drogheda i" 
De poſtti- 


of the Papifts in Ire 
Ireland. Appendix to the Siege of Drogheda. 
ons in Temple's Hi Un of the Iriſh Rebellion. 
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mind, 


that th 
image. 


blood received yet a deeper ſtain from the wan- ped « 
ton exerciſe of more-execrable cruelty than had thesce 
ever yet occurred to the warm and fertile irhagi- 


nation of Eaſtern barbarians. 


feeble minds received a yet ſtronger impreſſion of langui 


religious frenzy *, were more ferocious than the to ſuff 
men; and children, excited by the example and bortun 


erhortation of their e ſtained their in- 


manac 


Women, whoſe . periſh 


fate of 
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„ Mat 
's Sühne the Foglifh was reseten by 1 the 


innoce 


prieſts as the moſt meritorious of religious acts: they 


exhorted the people, with tears in their eyes, to rc and hi 
the world of theſe declared eneniies to the Catholic, teils 
The murdering of Proteſtants, they - ditche: 
faid, would be a good preſervative againſt the pains arms. 
of Purgatory ; nor would they adminiſter the facra- wound 
ment, but on condition that neither man, Woman, BZ 


nor child, ſhould be ſpared. 


would ſay, after bragging of the number of barbarous MR ie 
| 0 chi Id re 
murders they bad committed, that they knew if they 


ſhould die, their ſouls would go immediately to Hen 


ven. Nay, fo much did they plume themſelves on there 


the merit of theſe exploits that an abbot was heard to 


not appeal to the mercy, but to tic Be hopes 
juſtice, of God, for one; ſucceſs to the undertakings 
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from v 


fed u 
y of the rebels 7 heels. 
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their 
their 
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parent 


childre 
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Slanies as well as the virtues of mankind, yet as a par- 
defenceleſs, innocent Proteſtants, is à feprefentation 
mind, I think it neceſſary to give the reader an item, 


images of the moſt Horrid kind. Some thouſands of 


manacled and thrown into dungeons, and there left to 


: IF periſh” at leiſure; others were mangled, and left to 


langviſh in the highways; ; fome were happy enough 


> = to ſuffer the milder death of hanging; other more un- 
fortunate wretches were buried alive this was the 


fate of a poor little infant, who, whilſt he was put- 
ting in the grave, cried out to his dead parent, 
Mammy, mammy, fave me 123 yer could! not his 


from whom he received his fate; ſome were mangled 
and hung upon tenter-hooks; ſome? -with ropes round 
their necks, were dragged through woods, bogs, and 
2 ditches, till they died; ſome were "hanged up by the 


arms, and then cut. and flaſhed, to ſee how many 


wounds an Engliſhman could endure ; ſome were rip- 


children of all ages, and many women with-child ſuf- 


their ſick and aged parents to the place of laughter; . 


in the blood of their relations. Children were, in 
W this manner, impelled lo be the executionſers of their 
parents, wives of their huſbands, mothers of their 
I children ; 3 and then, when they were thus rendered 
ö Nd | accomplices 


. [GRE age with the blackeſt deeds of Lad Ann. * 
B ny" Tue n of the . were not 


4 Though the' faithful page of kiftory muſt Wane | 
aon to poſterity, with a minute exactneſs; the vil- 


ticular detail of the ſufferings infficted on the poor, 
too ſhocking to be dwelt on by a delicate humane 
that the following note will impreſs on his itagination 
Engliſh were burnt in their houſes, others were ſtrip- 
peq naked, and, in hundreds in a drove, pricked for- 


Wards with [words and ſpikes to river ſides, and from 
thesce puſhed headlong into the ſtream; ſome were 


innocent cry pierce the heart of the hardened wretcly 


| | ; ped up, and their entralls left hanging about their 
heels. "Theſe Kinds of cruelties' were exerciſed on 


fered the ſame fate. Children were forted to carry 
there were of theſe barbarians ſome ſo "ingenious in 


1 their eruelty, as to tempt their priſoners, with the 
=] hopes of preſerving their lives, to imbrue their hands 
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parents. 


and on this would cut their throats. : 
the murdering hands of theſe human fiends, they were 


-® 
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Ann. 1641. the only victims to the general rage: their com- 


modious houſes and ee buildings were 


accomplices in guilt, ben were deprived of that life 
they endeavoured to purchaſe at ſo horrid a; price. 
Children were boiled to death in cauldrons; ſome 
wretches were flayed alive; others- were floned to 
death; others had their eyes plucked out, their ears, 


noſe, eee and hands cut off, and thus rendered 


ſpectacles to ſatiate the malice of their enemies; 


ſome were buried up to the chin, and there left to pe- 
riſh by degrees. One Proteſtant miniſter was put 
into a caſk lined with iron ſpikes, and then rolled up 
and down till he was dead. Parents were roaſted to 


death before their children, and children before their 
When any one, on the brink of mortality, 
| deſired leave to ſay a ſhort prayer, the bigoted bar- | 


barians would exult over the fearful wretch, and tell 
him that the agonies to be infliged were but the be- 
ginning of infinite and eternal torments. When any 


of theſe victims, by the dread of ſuffering, were 
drawn to profeſs the articles of Popeiy, they would 
tell them, they were in a good faith, that they would 


prevent their falling from it and returning to hereſy; 


hunted, baited, and worried to death by their dogs. 
Nor could the miſerable condition of theſe wretches' 
excruciating pangs, their anguiſh of mind, their agony 


of deſpair, aſſuage that luſt of cruelty which precept, 
| bigotry, national prejudice, and the contagion of ex- 


ample, had kindled in the depraved nature of their 
brutal enemies. In the laſt ſtroke of death they ex- 


preſſed their malice with the following valediction, Þ 
Thy ſoul to the Devil; 
contagion, obſtinately refuſed burial to their mangled | 
bodies. 


?? and, at the hazard of a 


The number of thoſe who died of the inhu- 
manities ſuffered from the Iriſh Papiſts, are not tho- 
roughly aſcertained : According to the computation of 
the rebels, they had ſlain one hundred and fifty-four 
thouſand in the province of Ulſter only. Milton s 


ee * td Y Oy in Ireland. Ap- 
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If any eſcaped | 
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Ether « c 


3 round. 
either 


2 ſieſſic 


expenc 


i L Charlei 


3 We” aln 
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| p. 172, 
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Gther abe with fire, or laid . od the Ann. 1662. 


e | 3 —_ Their cattle, though now part of the 
I afieffion of their murderers, becauſe they had 


| elonged to abhorred heretics, were either killed 


ſe I utright”, or covered with wounds, turned looſe 
© ito the woods and deſarts, there to abide a lin- 
ne i 


Eering painful end”. This amazing and unex- 
Ppected ſcene of horror was yet heightened by the Temple's S 
Pitter revilings, imprecations, threats, and in- Hiſt. of the 


1 \rieks, cries, and bitter lamentations, were an- * 
ſwered with“ Spare neither man, woman, or 


to child; the Engliſh are meat for dogs; there 
er all not be one drop of Engliſh blood left 
7 - thin the IND: Nor did there want the 


a dir to the Si jege of ; 8s Report of the Exami- 
ny ations taken before commiſſioners appointed by the King' 5 
10 duthority. Remonſlrance from Ireland. | 
10 If they turned any of theſe poor beaſts to uſe, they 
114 eut their legs and fleſh off when alive, and then kept 
Y; them three or four days in exquiſite torment. Carte 


ſays, that many thouſands of theſe animals, whom 
rapine had made their own, and which were neceſſary 
for their ſuſtenance, they deſtroyed in theſe ſenſeleſs 
expreſſions of rage. Temple's Hiſt. of the Iriſh Rebel- 
lion. g vo ed. p. 197. Carte's Life of Ormond, vol. I. 
„ : 
The wickedneſs of theſe acts was improved by 2 
3 | perfidious breach of the laws of hoſpitality ; the Iriſh 
lodging themſelves the night before, and feaſting at the 
expence of thoſe they intended to murder the next day. 
Charlemont, a conſiderable fort, was ſurprized in this 
manner by Sir Phelim O'Neal: he ſent to Sir Tobias 
Caulfield the governor, that he would viſit him: Sir 


24 Tobias, according to the hoſpitable cuſtom of the Iriſh, 
4, be him and all his train; towards the evening the 
zur unſuſpecting landlord and hir whole houſe were ſeized, 
LAN A and almoſt all murdered, a few making their eſcape. 
Jp- I Borlace's Hy „. p. 13, ei Vel. Carte” 5 Life of tg 
ix 
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ults, which every where reſounded in the ears of Iriſh Rebel- 
he aſtoniſhed Engliſh. Their ſighs, groans, 2 p. 167. 
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1 FD Us roRY or ENGLAND. A 
Ann. 1641. moſt barbarous inſults and exultation, on behoia if a bey fo 
Fi ing thoſe expreſſions of agonizing pain which 0 | b a del 
Iqdem. p. 66, variety of torments extorted. This Was the ſoeneff n 
& ſeq. Which Ulſter Produced. ad al 
5 Ix the other provinces, - where hey: profeſca 4 
Remon- budy, they committed many acts of blood 
ſtrance of and eruelty, and not only expelled the Englih® 


thediſtreſſed their houſes, | deſpoiled them of their good; f the. 
| 7980 waſted their lands, but ſtripped them naked, and 
8 * turned them out to the ſeverities of a very ſhar hemſe 


Munſter, ſeaſon. Among the multitudes that experienced 
 Fxaminati- this treatment, the greater number, through fee. 
ons taken be- bleneſs of age, or ſex, or conftitution, funk un- 
fore the der the rigor of cold and hunger; many of tho t. 
King's com- who reached Dublin died öf the diſeaſes they had ing 


1 contracted, notwithſtanding great care and — 1 1 51 
emple, cation were uſed to recover them; others, of at 

40 ed. 1724, K Le, nd dip 
pi. 102 & een ſenſations, reflecting on the Bored of their il hat, d. 
. 1 from a ſtate of plenty reduced to all the mi- ment, 
bn ſeries of poverty, with the additional loſs of pa- ſity to 
rents, huſbands, wives, and children, abandon- ſueceed 

ing themſelves to deſpair, refuſed all reſource but | WMtheſe ri 

death, the only relief that could be found for out nj 

ſuch multiplied calamities *. Nor was the exer-* phe En 

ciſe of rapine and' blood confined to the lower Pnhare n 

Temple, claſs of rebels; men of rank not only practiſed] and us, 


. theſe enormities, but ſtimulated the brutal in- evil for 


55 . clinations of their followers”. The opportunity we mu 
they [3 by ther 


6b Such numbers of refugees died. in the, 915 25 Dub- . 4 
lin, that the church-yards i in the town not being' ſuffi- 
cient to contain them, two large pieces of new ground U 
were taken in, and ſet apart for this particular uſe, 
Temple, 8vo ed. p. 94, et ſeg: bk: 
It is pretended, that the barbarilies 1 7 
the Iriſh ſprung from the impious policy of Ever P 8 
Macmahon, titular biſhop. of Down, and Sir Phe- N ws a 
lim O'Neal, who finding himſelf ſucceſsful beyond e K 
his moſt ſ: anguine WIRES, and having gathered toge- | allowed 
| | ther, . 


5 


| 4 | 1 | | | * 
— f : N : 


72. 4: FL 3 Fr: wo 7 

1 bey ant to glut their malice has been imputed Ann. . 
4 f ba default in 5 conduct of the unhappy ſuffer- 
cre ] rs : Who, inſtead of, deſerting their habitations, 
* aſſembling together for mutual defence, reli- 


nll on che protection offered them by their ſup- 
"= oſed friends, their landlords, tenants and neigh- 
1ihWSours,: of, the Iriſh families“, who, on the faith 

ds k the moſt ſolemn. engagements, got poſſeſſion 

and their. goods, and then either murdered them 

ar) hemſelves, or delivered them up to other de- 
* ee, By by ura alſumed from deſpair, Hume. 
ee 

un- "= in the 3 5 a * thirty thayſand follow- 

10 % tha had the fooliſh preſumption to ſet himſelf up as 


had Ping of Ulſter. He, being a weak man, had no 

. 1 wer plan of keeping his adherents attached to him, 
put by making them partakers in his horrid villanies, 
and dipping them ſo deep in blood and acts of cruelty, 
9 What, deſpairing of pardon from the Engliſh govern- 
x ent, they ſhould find themſelves obliged from neceſ- 


pa- 1 Mity to adhere to his fortunes. His ſcheme fo far 
on- 3 ſucceeded as to produce the following reflection in 
bi: {theſe ruffians: “ Now, argued they, we have, with- 


out injury, without any kind of provocation, aſſaulted 
th Engliſh 1 in this cruel manner, they who have nou- 
4 Fiſhed us in their families as their own children, and 
have made no difference between their countrymen 
1010 and us, now that we have requited them ſuch bitter 
in- {evil for good, they will never truſt us hereafter, and 
we muſt either deſtroy them entirely, or be deſtroyed 
br them.” Temple, Bvo ed. p. 166. Carte, vol. I. 
5.176 
They were in ſome manner obliged to 3 this 
kind of confidence in the Iriſh, from the circumſtance 


dl Y of their not being provided with arms to defend 

uſe. © themſelves, The impious policy of Strafford had in 

* © manner diſarmed the ſubjects ; they were forbid to a 

uw | Th or keep in their houſes, either powder or arms, 

ves © fave only what was allowed from the King's ſtore- 

he © houſe at Dublin. Powder they were obliged to buy 

on 9 Jof the King for two ſhillings a pound, and were not 
Bag to have above e pounds oy. them at a time. 


_ 


* e 


been impoſed on their countrymen. | 
ner was the Engliſh Ne Exterrminikten in 
Ulſter. Kg 6 1 
Tur Scots from their Anden being more 

| the rebels, they affected at firſt to 
My - ws „ on the conſideration that they were not 
foreigners, but, in their original, of the common 
ſtock with the Triſh ®. This 
its intended effect ; the Scots roſe, to the num. 
ber of five thouſand, and made ſome head againſt 
the rebels; but theſe encreaſing daily in ſtrength, 


4 foured by 
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Ann. 1641. any families ſtood on their defence, they were 
diſarmed by promiſes of ſafety given under hand 
and ſeal; with the ſevereſt execrations ; but, on 
their ſurrender, they experienced from the hand 
af the perfidious villains the ſame fate which had I 


the Scots were in their turn attacked, murdered, 


obliged to take ſhelter in their native country, or 
Aly to places of ſecurity, and thus” leave ichen! 


and to r N * the enemy *. MW, 
5 Tui 


gt proclamation was « iffvied Ga that no l 


on pain of death, ſhould be moleſted in body, 0% 
or land. Carte « Life of Ormond, vol. I. p. 178. 


d On the preſumption of treaties ſtill ſubſiſting be- 
tween the old Iriſh and the Scotch Highlanders, the“ 
Iriſh fancied the Scots ſo much their friends, that“ 


even when forces landed from that country to aſt Þ 
the Engliſh government, they fondly believed that Þ 
they came in the charaQer of friends; and on this 3 had be 
event releaſed ſome of the Scotch priſoners, with an 


injunction that they ſhould act with theſe forces. 
Appendix io the Hiſtory of the Siege of Drogheda. 


© To take off the odium which the principles «|| 
Popery have incurred, from various crimes of perf 5 
and cruelty having been perpetrated by that ſect, the 
friends and followers of the Romiſh faith have endea- Þ 
voured to deceive the credulous, the ignorant, and 
the idle, into an opinion that circumſtances have been 
Bi aggravated in relation to the bloody fad: 
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Tus » firing of Dublin having _ a place Mun. 766. 
of 


hich; at various times, "have been charged on Pa- 
Sits, The Iriſh inſurrection, a fact which, with all 
$$: circumſtances of horror, has been handed down to 
= ofterity with the concurrent evidence of its cotempo- 
Fary writers, and on the moſt authentic authoritites 
bas, on various occaſions, been attempted, by all the 
*E&rts of ſophiſtry, to be ſoftened, and the Iriſh maſſa- 
rriſts have met with their advocates: but modern 
imes only have produced one bold enough to excul- 
2 pate them entirely from guilt. Such is the deſign of 
performance, entitled The Trial of the Sun 
atholics,“ and publiſhed i in 1764; but ſurely not 


poith the approbation of that body. I ſhould hope, in 
nſt this enlightened civilized age and country, that the 
th, papiſts themſelves, abhorring the atrocious deeds of 
ed, their deluded anceſtors, would, from principles of 
or juſtice, humanity, and a ſpirit of proper reſentment, 
cl Frejoice to ſee them handed down to poſterity with all 
Ire marks of infamy they ſo well deſerve. 
15 The author of the before- mentioned tract, after 


Re upon the antient animoſities which ſubfiſted : 
between the Engliſh and the Iriſh, a circumſtance 
nan which has little to do with an inſurrectien begun when 
| J civil contracts were formed and mutual confidence had 
taken place, pretends, that the ſeverities of the Eng- 
be⸗ 2 lic government were ſuch, that, ſrom the general 
the. uus of ſelf-defence, the Iriſh were authorized in 
that FT their act of inſurgency. The ſeverities practiſed AP - 
Fi. Charles on the Iriſh Papiſts, the fruits of his iniquitous 
that 2 deſire to extend the power and property of the crown; 
this had been equally inflicted on the Iriſh Proteſtants; 
1 an BY and, on the very period of the inſurrection, by an ap- 
ces. BY parent coalition of the two parties, were in a fair way ; 
io be redreſſed : But an equal enjoyment of privileges 
8 of Was oppoſite to the views of the Catholics, as the 
dy acting on principles of Liberty was oppoſite to their 
the 5 aufer prejudices. The vindicator of the Iriſh maſ- 
dea- ſacriſts might, with much more probability, and lefs 
and contradiction to his other aſſertions, avow, that this 
been | boch thought they had ſo much reaſon to be pleaſed 
1 8 with the government, for the partial favours they had 
1ch, received, | 


„ 


8 * 
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a 3 e and the further immunities they were pro. Ml 


tend rather than reſtrain a power from which thcy 

expected to, regain ſplendor. to their religion, at the 

expence of fubjeQing themſelves to all the ignomini- 

ous miſeries which attend civil and religious ſervitude, PR 
This confefſion would agree with their known princi- 

_ ples, their declarations,. and the aſſertions of the 1 2 
author. 9 


almoſt every ſtate profeſſing that religion at preſent 


tion of the year 1641. But what does he mean by an 
aſſertion ſo oppoſite to his plan of vindication? ſurely 
not to recommend the Roman Catholics to their fel- 
low- ſubjects of the Britiſh empire: A people whoſe 


— 


* 


= 
* 


1 nes n 
Bates iu 
2 ould t 
miſed, that the acts of violence they committed on oned 2 


their fellow ſubjects were in pure compliance to the Me folle 


commands of the King, and with an intention to ex- 


1 dae of their 80 ſays 5 preach L unnatur 


e peace, active obedience, and paſſive ſubrnſſion, Þ Ei ſec 
to all civil eſtabliſhments under which they ſhall bar. 2 4 Toole t 
pen to live; and their conduct hath been proved inva- of their 


riably conformable to the ſaid precept, from genera: T Wiher He 
tion to generation, beyond the memory of man.“ [2 
Though the truth of this aſſertion is evinced by . the 
_ abje& ſlavery ſubmiſſively endured. by Roman Catho- 


lic ſocieties from century to century, and under which Y nable of 
With a 


4 languiſh, yet it is an abſolute contradiction to that ra- Catholic 
tional principle of ſelf-defence on which the author hey We 
endeavours to ground his vindication of the inſurrec- duct of 


W their de 
aſſertion 
Z elf Engl 
ons in 8. 
religious principles teach them active obedience and een t 


paſſive ſubmiſſion to all civil eſtabliſhments under tus as 
which they ſhall happen to live, whether thoſe eſta - forces, t 


bliſhments are introduced by fraud, violence, or com- | the relig 


mon aſſent, whether calculated for general or partial I warmly, 


good, whether tyrannical or legal, may indeed, as | veral Ca 


proper tools of iniquity, be looked on with an eye of The x 
favour by ill-deſigning governors, but, on this ac- lriſn me 
count, muſt be regarded with contempt, jealouſy, have bee 

and averſion, by a people who poſſeſs the bleſſings % vindie 
of Liberty, who know its value, who are acquainted they are 
with the equal rights of men, and underſtand the ta- che narr: 


tional 3 of Sareroaent: and ſubjeQion,— IM poſterity 
85 Could 


0 H aA R I. E 58 1. 


and 


7 
on oned aſſertion, admit of doubt, it is fully cleared by 
he Mꝛ'iie following paſſage preceding it: Speculative er- 
x- ors, or ignorance, ſays he, may, in certain caſes, be 
\cy | 
he | 


ni- 


ally uſeful: Auricular. confeſſions, purgatories, faſts, 


de, Rome, what diſcipline is in the military department: 
ci- hey preſerve Roman Catholics in the familiar uſe 
he nd practice of daily, obedience : and this habit of reſ- 


_ and ſubmiſſion to eccleſiaſtical diſcipline is not 
ch! a 
on, 
2 4 People to the authority of their church is an earneſt 
f their obedience to the authority of all ſtates, . whe- 


ra. Wir Heathen or Chriſtian, under which they, live. 
1.” We cannot, indeed, boaſt of their being ſticklers for 
the WW opular rights, or champions for Liberty, but we 
10- can truly affirm that they are the moſt. loyal and ame- 
ich nable of all ſubjects under the 1 

ent With an intention to extenuate the guilt of the 7 5 
ra- Catholics, their vindicator endeavours to ſhew, that 
107 they, were forced into the act of rebellion by the con- 
ec- duct of their governors, framed for the purpoſes of 
an their deftruQion ; but totally deſtroys the force of this 
ely Iacertion by confeſſing, that ſeveral malcontent Iriſh, 
fel- el, Engliſh extraction, being adviſed of the commoti- 
oſe ons in Scotland, and of the fomenting of jealouſies be- 
2nd Piven the King and Engliſh parliament, looked on 
der thus as a fit ſeaſon, with the aſſiſtance of foreign 
ta- I forces, to recover their lapſed eſlates, and to eſtabliſh 
m- the religion of their forefathers; and, in this view, 
tial MW warmly, though privately, ſolicited aid from the ſe- 
as W veral Catholic powers of Spain, France, and Italy. 
, of | The grounds on which he attempts to juſtify the 
ac- Wiſh maſſacriſts from, the cruelties With which they 
ſy, bave been charged, has a foundation extenſive enough 
ngs do vindicate the fect of Papiſts from every enormity 
ted ben are ſuppoſed to have been guilty of ; viz. That 
ra- he narrative of the maſſacre had been handed down to 


[poſterity by Proteſtant, OT rather Puritan, writers. 
| This 


dould the intention * the author, f in 7 fore-men- | 


more than politically innocent; they may be politi- 


and penances, are, to the members of the church of 


Eunaturali) attended with reſpect and ſubmiſſion to 
the ſecular powers. Thus, the obedience of theſe 


79 
ies altitudes of thoſe wretched. ſupplicants, ; Ann. 364. 
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note who have treated of that inſurrectionwn. ſeſtants. 


in the firſt year of the Rebellion did not amount ol 
the number mentioned by the hiſtorians of thoſe time 


Put e that the number of Proteſtants — 
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Ain 1641. a: there not Few at this time above thre my 


_ thouſand EF 
Fance h 
This aſſertion is falſe; for the earl of Clanrickard, f Vriacipl 
Papiſt, Clarendon, Carte, and others of the high. 
church party, agree in moſt of the an 
which he pretends to deny. But granting it to be 
true, may not the reality of the maſſacre of St Bark 9 
tholomew, on the ſame pretenſion, viz. that ſtanch# 9 
Proteſtants alone had handed it down to poſterity. 
with all its horrid circumſtances, be with _ rea. Y 
| fon W 3 


Not to mention the poreide rente 5 . 1 


framing thoſe arguments he pretends to combat, thi H: 
Pirit of 
Whey en 


author, after eſtabliſhing the fore-mentioned principe 


of juſtification, grounds great matter of triumph in 
the inaccuracies which are to be met with in lord Cla 3 
rendon's account of the maſſacre. Surely any opponent 3 
but ſerjeant Statute would on this particular have no 
only obſerved, that this circumſtance had little to dom 


with the argument, viz. the realities of the maſſacre 


ſaid to be committed by the Iriſh, but that a regula 
_ conſiſtent account of the progreſs of the inſurrection and till rep! 
maſſacre is to be found in the letters tranſmitted from the 4 
| lord's juſtices to the parliament and ſtate of England 


and that with this account agree the earl of Clanrick 


ard, Sir John Temple, Carte, and all the writers of 1 5 


It is next pretended, on the authority of a calculi 
tion mage, and an opinion given, by Sir William 


Petty, ſecretary to Ireton in his capacity of lieutenant 


of Ireland, that the number of Proteſtants maſſacrel 
and confeſſed by the maſſacriſts themſelves. Sir Wil: 


by much the leaſt part, and the Scots, in their turn 
experienced from the cruelty of the Catholics a 4 
equally ſevere: theſe, it wt be ſuppoſed, were com| 

priſed in the confeſſion of the murderers, and in th 


hat h 
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If thoſe 
liam Petty's obſervation is confined to the Engliſh ſu''8 
ferers: now, of the Britiſh ſettlers, the Engliſh were 


hom t 


Wighteſt 


famy. 
Thou 


4 n ont 
Ibſervin 


account of the writers cotemporary to theſe times hor. 
We not 
Ind con 
Vor. 


r ES 1:! . Ot. 
e firſt year of the rebellion was much inferior to Ann. 1641. 
hat has been generally imagined, ſuch a circum- „ 
aace has little weight, either in juſtification of the 
Friaciples of a religion which inſtigated that bloody 
Hfacre, or its perpetrators ; ſince it is certain, that 
imoſt all who fell into their hands, in the firſt ſtages 
chat rebellion, either were killed outright by the 
ebels, or died of the cruelties they ſuffered from 
inch nem: and if any did eſcape, they were very few, from 
P hoſe ſervice they intended to reap advantage; ſuch 
rea. Is Bedel biſhop of Kilmore, and others, whom they 
Pere obliged to deliver up, for priſoners of conſe- 
uence of their own party taken by the ſtate. And fo 
Equally tainted were all the Iriſh Catholics with the 
Pirit of cruelty, that the Engliſh of the Pale, after 
hey entered into rebellion, were as highly guilty in 
Cla- nis particular as the mere Iriſh. 1 5 
But of all the trivial circumſtances with which the 
e no uthor of the Trial of the Roman Catholics has avail- 
to did himſelf in defence of the Iriſh maſſacriſts, there is 
acreFW@one in which he ſo highly exults as the following; viz. 
That the minds of the Proteſtants, to whom fancy 
n and till repreſented the ſhocking ſcenes they had beheld, 
mthe ere perplexed with deluſive viſions of the ghoſts of 
heir brethren, wandering about from place to place, 
nrick Ind crying for revenge. The guilty Papiſts were equally | 
ers o Paunted with theſe viſions as were the diſtreſſed Pro- 
_ Mecſtants.” It was, in this ſuperſtitious age, a very 
Patural conſequence of the bloody tranſaction ; but 
illiam ß by no means of force ſufficient to deſtroy the legal 
tenani®W@vidence of depoſitions taken upon oath, on matters of 
nature on which the deponents were not liable to 
unt to eception: its ſtanding upon record, among the other 
times Matters of evidence, ſufficiently evinces the ſincerity 
r Wilk thoſe appointed by authority to take the depoſitions ; 
Fhom the author very freely, without bringing the 
1 wer Wighteſt proof againſt them, brands with the higheſt 
a fate Though I have no deſign to enter into any diſcufſi- 
e com en on the principles of Popery, yet I cannot help 
ſerving on a quaintneſs of the fore- mentioned au- 
times or. The good principles of a church, ſays he, 
irdereſſgre not neceſſarily attended by comformable practices; 
* 0d conſequently the evil principles of a church are not 
r NF neceſſarily 
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12 
Ann. 1640 | neceſſarily productive of the evil practices of i its mem. 
bers.” This is ſaying very little in favour of Pope 
or its profeſſors; ſinee, though ſuch is that aptneſs to 
vice in mankind that right principles in religion will 
not ſufficiently reſtrain it, it will naturally be more pre. 
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dominant in thoſe whoſeconſciences are directed by evi 
principles in religion; unleſs we can ſuppoſe, that evi 
actions in men do not proceed from irregular appetites 


but from a perverſe inclination to act n, to thei 
conviction of right. 
Notwithſtanding the great pains d 570 bee 


taken by this author, I cannot think the Iriſh maſſa- 

criſts can, to an unprejudiced mind, ſtand. nd 3 
from a charge founded on the concurrence of the 
cotemporary writers of all parties, on the depoſitions of 


4 1C mol 
—Mcdatc 


fere NO 


witneſſes taken upon oath, and their own confeſſion*; ot 


and this on ſuch trifling circumſtances as their vindica. Fropert. 
tor has alledged in their defence, enforced by an ob- 9 $, at 1 
ſervation, that, during the regency of Cromwell, no gut, tha 
one would dare to print or publiſh a ſyllable in favour e roys 
of Papiſts. This is not true; becauſe Cromwell, to 45 
promote his ambitious views, declared himfelf the, 
protector of, and in their turns actually favoured, the 


ough t 


| followers of every church, not excepting the Papiſts f c 
many of whom paid him the higheſt incenſe of flatter, = facts 
But granting no ſuch thing could be attempted during 87 dee] 
the time of Cromwell's uſurpation, what prevented - ; Iriſh 
the Iriſh Papiſts from clearing themſelves of ſuch groß The 
1mputations in the life of their patron Charles I. who ye 
was regarded as a party in the inſurrection, whoſe * ord 
character was involved in their conduct, to whoſe ouland 
court and preſence many of their leaders reſorted, and ng to tr 
converſed freely with his miniſters and followers ? But * tha 

we find no traces of any ſuch attempt; not even ing 80e 
Clarendon, who, from his attachment to the court Wh 0 
and epiſcopacy, on the conſideration that they avou- W 8 
edly abetted the intereſt of both, was inclined to fe- dng © 
vour the Iriſh rebels. He had the opportunity of con- * a 
verſing daily with their chiefs, and of learning from] W + wh, 
them every Phrtzeular which favoured their cauſe; | he 
5 — power of 

* Temple, 4to-ed. p. 227. ky w. 

4 Harris J Life of nr eons ed. 1 —— p. 44. & ſeq, de up 
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ere moſt vigorous of theſe fugitives, with others, 
Pere not ſurrounded by the rebels, were ſummon- 
to defend the town. There were in the caſtle 


Hatch and bullet proportionable, arms for ten 
*Houſand men, and thirty-five pieces of artillery. 


| Fiſh Papiſts in ſupport of tyranny, providentially 


Property, did the inhabitants of this country en- 


t, that there was very little or no money in 


| ugh the author is pleaſed to aſſert, that he relates 


he Iriſh Catholics. 

The ſtanding army in Ireland was uſually two 
pouſand men. Charles, to ſupport the tyranny of 
bose Itrafford's adminiſtration, had raiſed them to five 


Kobe houſand; but the parliament of England, not chu- 


Ing to truſt him with more of thoſe dangerous imple- 
Em<tns than they deemed neceſſary to preſerve the Eng- 


Jundred and forty three, and forty-one companies, 


me kept the peace of that country. | 

When what is called the ſtate (viz. the governing 
; power of a nation, in contradiſtinction to the governed) 
rich, when governors appear in a plenitude of pomp 
g 5 be ſupported by the wealth of individuals, this is a 
< Ertain ſymptom that that nation is not free, that the 


ati troops in the whole kingdom N ſome of Ann. 1641. 
1 all to the number of four thouſand, were im- 
ediately enliſted; and bodies of the army, which 
r this time fifteen hundred barrels of gunpowder, 


his military ſtore, provided by Strafford to arm 


*FKrned out the means to preſerve the cauſe of Free- 
om, and the Proteſtant intereſt in Ireland. Such 
plenitude of Liberty, and fo full a poſſeſſion of 
-Þy, at the very time when this inſurrection broke 
ec royal treaſury * "This was remedied by the 
4 r 


J is facts from rumour, and from cotemporary hiſtori- 
Ins, deeply intereſted in blackening and ſuppreſſing. 


ih government in Ireland, obliged him to reduce 
hem to fourteen troops of horſe, amounting to nine 


Faking two thouſand two hundred and nineiy-ſeven 
Pot; a much inferior force than this having in A 43 


"= Of people 
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Ann. 1641. care of the. officers of ſtate, who repreſenting uu 


all thoughts of acting offenſively, and applied ther? 
whole attention to dhe proving for the ſecurity 9 
of the capital. 


people want one of the e arivitiaes which con. 


counter the Engliſh forces. Temple, 4to ed. P. 1 30. 
Borlace, p. 37, G. 


— 71-8 


the people their neceſſities, the caſtle was bal YE 
victualled with proviſions to maintain the arm 


for many months. Commiſſions were ſent by the} 
juſtices for the raiſing the Scots in the Northen 


parts. Sir Charles Coote, a zealous Proteſtant, 3 
was made governor of the city of Dublin, and 
the caſtle was put under the care of Sir Francis? 3 

Willoughby, an old-experienced ſoldier. Six bur. 3 4 
dred men were ſent to the relief of Drogheda, 9 2 


place of importance, then beſieged by the Iriſh;*? 


; the deſign being betrayed by the Engliſh of the 


Pale, who wiſhed well to the rebellion, cu 


they had not yet declared themſelves, the convoy, 
which conſiſted of new-raiſed and unexperiencei 
men, were ſuddenly attacked by the enemy, and 
defeated. 


ſo formidable an extent, that the juſtices laid aſide 


Tr tf fn FT 


Wren the news of this rebellion reached the 


: parliament of England „ it was 1 re- 


This victory helped to ſupply the re. 1 
bels with arms; and that reputation which attend 
ſucceſs encreaſed the number of their followers u 
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 folved | = 


ſtitute freedom; viz. ſo ſecure a poſſeſſion of propertjF 


that it cannot be taken from them, on any pretext, 
but by 


would never be gained but on occaſions of their own ? 


their aſſent; which, it muſt be ſuppoſed, 


immediate protection and advantage, ſince it is incon- 


| ſiſtent with the affections of men to deſpoil themſelves both tl 


of what they eſteem the greateſt good, for the part: 45 Ruſbw 


cular immunities and enjoyments of others. 


One of lord Gormonſtone's grooms, by command 
from his maſter, went to Slaine, where the rebel arm) 


was lodged, and called them out of their beds to en- 


8 T he Commons ſirſt received the news of the bil 
rebellio! 


7 rebellic 


IJ memb« 
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in the 
Z for th 
did the 
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= CHARLES l. 85 
* bed in the lower houſe, that a conference be Ann. 1641. 
eſired of the Lords on the following articles: 
Mrhat fifty thouſand pounds be borrowed of the ] ournals of 
ity of London; that a committee of both houſes Commons, 
e appointed to conſider of the affairs of Ireland; vol. Ip. 
nd that this committee may have power to open 300. 

and all packets going to and coming from that king- 

om. It was farther reſolved, that Owen O' Con- 
Poly, who diſcovered the treaſon, ſhould have a 
gift of five hundred pounds, and two hundred a- 

Near penſion; that the cuſtody of the iſle of Wight 

7 1 ſhould be ſequeſtered in other hands; that the 

90% Wperſons of Papiſts of quality be ſecured, and that 

oy, uch Engliſh Papiſts having within one year laſt 

ce Pt removed themſelves to Ireland, not having 

and Jan antient eſtate or habitation there, be com- 

re- ande by proclamation to return, and, if not 

nds obeyed, ſome courſe be taken by act of parliament 

s to for confiſcation of their eſtates; that the Lords be 

ſice deſired to join concerning the diſſolution of the Ruſhworth, 
heit capuchins, and the ſpeedy ſending them away; vol. IV. 
rity FT that the ambaſſadors may be ſent to deliver up p. 495. 

= ſuch prieſts. of the King's ſubjects as are lodged in Parl, Hiſt. 


the their houſes; that a lift be codon. cad in of the o_ X. p. 


rebellion from ſeveral of the chief officers of ſkate, 
con-. members of the houſe of Peers, and lords of the privy- 
et; council. After theſe had deſired leave of admittance 

in the uſual form, the houſe ordered chairs to be ſet 
ſor them: they entered the houſe uncovered, nor 
did they attempt to put on their hats till after them 
ſelves and the Commons were ſeated ; after which 
both the Commons and the Lords remained covered. 7 
= Ruſbworth, vol. IV. p. 398. 
The city of London was to have eight per cent. 
bor the loan, and the ſecurity of an act of parliament. 
WY Ruſbworth, vol. IV. p. 411. 

The earl of Portland, a ſuſpefted Papiſt, had at this 
E | time the WTR: of the Iſle of Wight. 
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Ann. 1641. 


Nalſon, vol. 
& leq. 


ol the privy- council, or the lord-lieutenant of Ire. ing a 


land; that no arms, munition, nor powder, ſhoul!F* 


allegiance. 


HISTORY. OF ENGLAND. 


queen s prieſts, and other her ſervants; chat! 1. | 
proclamation be iſſued commanding all that oi 3 


kingdom, that al 


hem 1 


who are not of the Proteſtant religion to deliver 4 B 
in tickets of their names, and an account of ther 2 
_ Nay, otherwiſe to depart the 
| Innkeepers, and others who entertained lodgers, 
be commanded to give in tickets of the names o 

all ſuch lodgers in their houſes to the lorehamayol 
and aldermen of London, or to the next juſtice of; pport 
the peace in Middleſex. The houſe of Common 
farther ordered, that the oaths of allegiance and I 38 


ſupremacy ſhould be tendered to the Iriſh, and 
ſuch other ſuſpected recuſants as were ſtudents 4 


Theſe 
7 clan 
mn Iriſ 

Wh 


elion 


L CONT 


In the l 


the inns of court; and that ſuch Iriſhmen as endea. © | revent 


voured to paſs into Ireland without notice ſhoull 3 


*Weclara 


be ſtopped, examined, and the oath of allegiance 


Nueen' 


tendered to them; that no Iriſhman ſhould paß, 
out of any of the parts of this kingdom to retun 


u 
to Ireland without ſpecial licence from the com- rate rc 
mittee of both houſes for Iriſh affairs, or the lord 


=. nder 


be tranſported without ſuch a licence; and that, on ere di 


the lord-lieutenant's certify ing to the juſtices ales in I 
Ireland the names of ſuſpected perſons, and the 


EY I Der ſons. 


them to priſon till the truth was diſcovered; that 


was directed to write to the Juſtices to encourage i 


5 5 This curl of Leiceſter was ren of Sir Henry i 
Sidney, who, at different times, had been eleven yea!s 
governor of Ireland. 


— 


them 


\ = 
20 


grounds of the ſuſpicion, the ſaid juſtices and the Fuſe, le 
reſt of the council ſhould; enter into examination teſtant 
of the parties, and ſhould have power to commit] ut | 


, fand . 8 
the ſervants belonging to the King, queen, 
prince, or any ofthe King's children, ſhould, 10 5 
cording to law, take the oaths of ſupremacy and 
| The earl of Leiceſter *, who had] 
been lately appointed lord- lieutenant of Ireland, 


! Bec 


; {attended 
ing date 
. peaks 0 
ſurprize 


eg. 


m The 


month t 


CHA MeL ES 1 
Mem in 1 duty towards the defence of that Ann. 1641. 
en 1 rd with aſſurances of ſpeedy afliftanc. + 
ver WT heſe were the reſolutions which paſſed in the _— 
cr Parliament of England on the firſt information of 


aſi e Iriſh inſurrection 
ers 'J When Charles received intelligence of the re- 
8 a Pellion, he immediately communicated. it to the 


3 Wcots, who diſpatched a ſmall body of men to 

3 Ya their own colony in Ulſter, and appointed 
committee to treat with the Engliſh parliament 

I © the terms in which they ſhould engage farther 

| In the Iriſh war. Unfortunately for the King, the 

Fecal that he ſhewed in this buſineſs was entirely 

E | from having its intended effect by the 

e I 4 Weclaration of the rebels, who called themſelves the 

Wueen' s army, and. not 0 15 gave out that they Examinati- 
Pad their party both in England and Scotland, en of Aud- 
Bar their reaſon for taking up arms was to vindi- Id Mervin. 
cate royal prerogative invaded by a puritanical 5 
parliament, that they had authority from the My ſtery of 
2 ing and queen, but even ſhewed a commiſſion HE ed. 
under the great ſeal of Scotland, in which they 1943+ 
0 ere directed to ſeize on the forts and ſtrong pla- 

s ol ces in Ireland, and arreſt the goods, eſtates, and 

the 5 of the Engliſh Proteſtants to the King's 

the uſe, leſt, as the commiſſion expreſſed, the Pro- 

tion teſtant party ſhould carry things as violently a- 

mit] Einf him in that kingdom as they did in Eng- 

that land ®. * tri is eaſily to be imagined, that a rebel- 


om. 


een, „ 
ac e 
and We i Beſore any of thoſe cireumſtances of horror whick 
had attended it were known; the lords juſtices letter, be- 


W's dated two days after the rebellion commenced, 
ſpeaks only of a common inſurrection, and a deſign to 
ſurprize the caſtle of Dublin. Nalſon, vol, II. p. 514, 
8 ſeq: 
= n=” Phe Iriſh committee returned to a the fone 
month the King went to Scotland. There had been 


64 , many 


88 
Ann. 1 1641. 5 lion attended with ſuch enormous circumſtances, AY 


ſeize into their hands the government of Ireland, and 
then they would aſſiſt the King to chaſtiſe the hot ſpi- 
rits of Weſtminſter, In theſe conferences the plot of 


HISTORY. OF 'ENGLAND. 


many * frequent 0 betweth how. and the 3 


King and queen, but particularly with the latter; 
whom they flattered with hopes that they could eaſily 


the inſurrection is ſuppoſed to have been formed. On 


the return of the Iriſh committee, they left the lord 
Dillon behind them, who was ſent by the queen into 
Scotland. At this time, it is ſaid, the King was pre- 
vailed on to permit the commiſſion to be ſigned with 
the broad ſeal of this kingdom, that depoſit not being 
yet ſettled in the hands of a proper officer, but en. 
truſted with the King's confidants; ſometimes with : 

the marquis of Hamilton, ſometimes with Endymion 
Porter, the King's domeſtic, and ſometimes with one 3 


J Hamilton, a fiery prelatiſt. 


It is to be remarked, that the Iriſh at firſt exaAly = 
_ complied with the words of the commiſſion, content- 
ing themſelves with ſeizing on the forts and ſtrong 
places in Ireland, and arreſting the eſtates, goods, and 
_ perſons of the Engliſh. Bedel biſhop of Kilmore, a 

prelate who had inſinuated himſelf 2 5 into the good 


graces of Strafford, the late lord lieutenant of Ireland, 


was fo great a ſivourite with the popiſh party that Þ* 
he was not only ſuffered to live quietly in his own 4 
houſe, whilſt thoſe of the reſt of the Proteſtants | 5 


were in flames, but treated with great reſpect till Þ 


his death, which happened in a few weeks after the 
commencement of the inſurrection. This biſhop drew 
up for the rebels, inhabitants of the county of Cavan, Þ 
a a remonſtrance, in which it is inſerted, that the Iriſh Þ 
Roman Catholics, for the preſervation of his majeſty's 5 
honour and their own liberties, thought fit to take in- 


to their hands, for his highneſs's uſe and ſervice, ſuch 


forts and other places of ſtrength as, coming into the 5 
poſſeſſion of others, might prove diſadvantageous, ard 
The ma- 


tend to the utter undoing of the kingdom. 
nifeſto of the Ulſter rebels complained of the general op- 


preſſions ſuffered — the Roman Catholics from ſubor- 
dinate 
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Muthority *, with the concurrence of, and under 
1 | Pu __ promiſe 


; c ;nate governors, but profeſſed an immutable and pure 
pf the affluence of his princely goodnels ; but the par- 


jament of England, maligning and envying thoſegraces, 
vere wreſting his prerogative out of his hand: ſeeing 


1th Ports of the kingdom, to be enabled to ſerve his ma- 
ing Meſty, and defend themſelves from the tyrannous reſo- 


en- utions of his enemies; they were ready to yield up 


' | . , 
ich the places they had taken when his majeſty, ſhould 
ion command them, and ſhould take a courſe for ſecuring 
them and the Proteſtants of the kingdom againſt facti- 


of Longford took the oaths of allegiance to the King, 
' FZand ſent a declaration to the council-board, wherein 
ong they demanded a general act of oblivion, without re- 
and ſtitution of goods taken in the commotion, and, beſides 
, Aa 


oy 2 the penal laws againſt Papiſts: theſe to be confirmed 
nd, 


by parliament. Burnet's Life of Bedel Biſhop of Kilmore. 
wn Þ 
ny Bs . 87, & ſg. 
the 3 unhappy prince, nor to my own character as a faithful 
rew 


riſh | 
ſty's favour of the King cannot be better ſtated than they 
in- 


be? Hume: I ſhall therefore tranſcribe his arguments, and 
the 5 : 


annex ſuch obſervations as the ſubje& is capable of. 

ard 

7855 mous rebels to have paſſed for any authority? 

4 = Obſervation. From whom elle could ſuch an evi- 
o = dence be obtained? if the teſtimony of accomplices in 


7 llegiance to the King and his ſucceſſors; they ac- 
now ledged to have enjoyed ſome uy of religion out 
$ 


"Him thus oppreſſed by diſloyal ſubjeQs, they had taken 
FÞp arms for the regaining his prerogative (the eſſence 
re- and life of monarchy), and had ſeized upon the ſtrong 


*Fous and ſeditious Puritans. The rebels of the county 


many privileges to the mere Iriſh, an entire repeal of 


3 Hiſt. of His Own Times, vol. I. p. 41. Myſtery of Ini- 
I ſhould neither do juſtice to the memory of this 
PZ hiſtorian, if I did not ſtate the arguments which ap- 
pear on both ſides, for and againſt the opinion of his 


being concerned in the Iriſh inſurrection. Thoſe in 


= have been already done by the very ingenious Mr. 


Argument. Ought the affirmation of perfidious infa- 


guilt 


99 


WY. clared to have been undertaken by the King's Ann. 164. 
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Ann. 1641: promiſe of aſſiſtance from, the whole papiſticil 


* a with great power on the Pro- | ! 
0 teſtants L 


ow 


guilt were not to be accepted, few crimes could A 
proved. : Z 
Argument. Nobod y can tell us what the 75 of thef ; | 
_ pretended commiſſion were: that which we find in Mi 
Ruſhworth and in Milton's works, Toland's edition, 
is plainly an impoſture, becauſe it pretends to be dated 
in Oftober 1641, yet mentions facts which happened ſe 
not til] fome months after. It appears that the Irich 
rebels, obſerving ſome inconſiſtence in their firſt for. - 
_ pery, were obliged to forge this commiſſion anew, yet | CI 
could not render it coherent nor probable, Rx 
Obſervation “. That the commiſſion was boaſted of 
and ſhewed by the rebels, at thevery beginning of the 
inſurreQion, is evidenced by a proclamation ſet forth 
== | by authority on the thirtieth of October 1641, ſeven 
aays after the inſurrection commenced. Alt is not like- the tim 
$ ly, that both Sir Phelim O'Neal, the ſuppoſed author ſeſſed tl 
of the forgery, and his accomplices, ſhould be ſuch FMlodged, 
egregious blunderers as to fail in two attempts of ſo country 
eaſy a nature as were thoſe of making ſuch a forgery ter of a 
| coherent ; and though the pretended copies of the com- army in 
miſſion now extant do mention facts which happened] the larg 
ſome months after the date, this is no argument that like the 
the original commiſſion, boaſted of by Sir Phelim FT gative, 
O'Neal at the beginning of the inſurrection, contain. of arms 
ed any incoherences at all. The words of the original might 
commiſſion not being known, prove very little in f- The K 
vour of the King, ſince that ſuch a commiſſion was be ver. 
boaſted of ſo early as the ſeventh of October is evi- been er 
denced by the fore- mentioned proclamation; ; and the this in? 
original commiſſion being ſuppreſſed by the rebels © Proteſt: 
_ temſelves, is a preſumption that they thought it bim, b 
would prove too much againſt the King, whoſe cha- 5 Iriſh Pa 
raQer they ſoon found it neceſſary, for their own pre- piſts, : 
ſervation, to ſupport. | Hut ha 
Argument. Nothing could more obviouſly be perni- . effected 
cious to the King's cauſe than the Iriſh rebellion, be- Fe bellion 
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. Ruſh worth, vol. IV. p. 401. 


Fach the paſt condut of this c had impreſſed 


l uſe it 8 his neceſſities, and rendered kin ſtill 
Inore dependant on the parliament, who had before 
ufficiently ſnewn on what terms they would aſſiſt 
im. 
| Obfervation. The Icith * did turn out to be 
very pernicious to. the King's affairs, but this happen- 
I ed from croſs. accidents in the execution, and from 
be indiſcretion of the rebels, circumſtances which 


that of reducing all the Proteſtants in Ireland, of 
tranſporting a large army into England, and by the 


the force of arms to eſtabliſh the free exerciſe of Popery 
rth Jin that kingdom“. This project was not a chimert- 


ven cal one; had the caſtle of Dublin not been ſaved by 


ke- the timely diſcovery of the plot, had the rebels pof- 
hor Fſeſſed themſelves of the arms and ammunition therein | 
ach "lodged, they would have found no reſiſtance in that 5 
ſo country, and might with great eaſe, after the ſlaugh- 
ery] ter of all the Proteſtants, have tranſported a numerous 
m. Aue! into England. That this army, when united to 


ned! the large body of Engliſh Papiſts, and others, who, 
hat! Alike themſelves, were champions for the royal prero- 
lim 2 | gative, would have had power to eſtabliſh, by force 
in. Jof arms, the King's authority and the queen's religion, 
nal Þ 


ta- 4 The King's project of rendering himſelf deſpotic, at 


Was the very period when it was in a manner effected, had 


vi- been entirely defeated by a Scotch invaſion ; ear 28 


the Þ this invaſion, with the concurrence of he ſtanch 


bels Proteſtants in England, had acted fo powerfully againſt 
t it 5 him, he might be deſirous to try what an invaſion of 
ba- Iriſh Papiſts, with the concurrence of the Engliſh Pa- 


re- piſts, and his other partizans, might act for him, 


But had the plan of the inſurrection not been fo fully 
effected as the deſign of it promiſed, yet the Iriſh re- 
| bellion would haye been an incident very much in fas 


: N 5 Hiſt, of the Iriſh Rebellion, 8yo ed. p. 132. 
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on 


1 2.1 not appear in the plan of the inſurrection. 
Ehe plan, as themſelves declared, was no leſs than 
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might have been the conceit of no mean politician. 
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on their minds. It was natural for the people 
look on the authority and power of the —— V Pich pl 


i 


vour of the King, b had it not been 61 the premature 1 7 
declaration of the rebels. It would have enabled him, 4B 
under the pretence of vindicating his legal authority 


and defending his Proteſtant ſubjects, to have exerted 
that prerogative which was ſuppoſed to be yet in the 


crown, viz. to levy an army, and take on himſelf the 
whole conduct of the war. With the ebe | 
this would have given him to treat with the rebels on 2 


terms favourable to their purpoſes and his own, terms P 
which he then would have had power to effect; with 


the opportunities this would have given him, had big I 
come to extremities, of uniting himſelf, with all his F 
train of followers, to the rebel army; this rebellion 
might have procured him many fair chances to have | 
effected thoſe ſchemes of power, the execution of | 1 
which the Scotch invaſion had for ſome time polt-F 


poned. Nor can it be objected, that Proteſtants would 
not have co- operated with Papiſts againſt Proteſtants, 


and againſt the ſecurity of their own religion: the þ 
contrary is evidenced by the conduct of the marquis of | 


Ormond, and other Proteſtants in Ireland, who 40 
ally joined the rebel army; the contrary is evidenced 
by the conduct of that party which yet adhered to the 
King in England, who not only ſhewed themſelves F 
ready to cut the throats of their Proteſtant brethren, Þ 


but to join with theſe profeſſed enemies to their reli- x 
gion in a cauſe ſo ſacred as the right divine of deſpo- 


tiſm in princes. That the King was deprived of the 
advantages this rebellion promiſed, was entirely owing 
to the indiſcretion of the rebels themſelves, who blab⸗ 


bed out that which, till things came to maturity, 


ougnht to have been an inviolable ſecret, viz. that the 


take on themſelves the management of the Iriſh war, 


King was no enemy to their ſchemes, nor was it their 
intention to aCt againſt his power and government, 


but merely againſt thoſe his Proteſtant ſubjects, who 
wiſhed, for their own preſervation, to curtail his pow- 
er. This indiſcretion of the rebels, which diſappoint- 
ed ſuch ends by giving the parliament a pretence to 
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e de their on 10 ſafeguard from the terror 55 Po- Ann. - 1641. = 
zem Wiſh plots an 6 it was natural for = 
—* 7 them 


s lamented in the following remarkable manner by 


im, Pharles' s great partiſan, the earl of Clarendon *. 
pri They fooliſhly,” ſays he, © deprived themſelves of 
rted hat protection and mercy which his majeſty would 
the @rillingly, have vouchſafed them for their reduction and 


the reſervation.” 
nity Argument. + he ſtent the King heard of the 1 
5 on ion, which was a very few days after its commence- 


en he wrote to the parliament, and gave over to 


vith them the management of the war. Had he built any 

ings ; projects on that rebellion, would he not have waited 
16 ſome little time to ſee how they would ſucceed? 
lion Would he preſently have adopted a meaſure ſo obvi⸗ 

ave ouch hurtful to his authority ? 

| oi . Obſervation. The King did recommend to the par- 

oft. | amen the caſe of Ireland very ſoon after the rebel- 


ul lion commenced ; but this was not till he found him- 
nts, ſelf accuſed, of being the chief promoter of this re- 
the! belle, attended with circumſtances which rendered 

s of execrable every individual concerned in it; it was not 
Au- till after the parliament by their committee had given 
ced Þ him ſhrewd hints that they believed the acculation. 
the The King in theſe circumſtances, to exculpate him- 
ves! 5 ſelf from ſo foul a ſuſpicion, was obliged to recom- 
en, mend the care of Ireland to the parliament; which, 
eli- it is plain by his after- conduct, he did not mean in ſo 
po- large a ſenſe, nor ſo trenching on his authority, as the 
the parliament found it neceſſary and uſeful to interpret it 
ing I in. He made many attempts to procure to himſelf 
ab- the management of the war, attempts which were 
ity, tendered abortive by the confidence the public had in 
the the parliament, and by the ſuſpicions they had enter- 
zeit tained of the King, and not by the virtue of his de- 
nt, | Claration, that he recommended to the parliament the 
tho care of Ireland; a declaration he might on many pre —_ 
W. A tences have retracted, had not the accuſation of being 1 
nt- | = 
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Ann. 1647. them to determine that a rebellion, ſo grateful a 1 


in England? had that been his intention, would he 


appear, by the whole train of events, that the Par- _ 
| hament forced him into a war? ie caba 
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t court 
this was ſuppoſed to be to the prevailing faction ucted 
prineipaly concerned in the inſurtection entirely de. 3 Argun 
prived him of the confidence of his people. Igence 

Argument. What can be imagined to be the King 0% 


3 to raiſe the Iriſh to arms, I ſuppoſe, and 1 Mtelliget 


ring them over to England for his aſſiſtance. But is 3 
it not plain that the King never intended to raiſe war J Z March l 
=Kecat of © 


have rendered the parliament perpetual ? does it not | Ihe Kin 


Think of 


Obſervat ion. It is to be imagined, that the King Ling an 
would have been glad of aid from the Iriſh, or from Argur 


any body of men who would have aſſiſted him to have FFranſaQti 
| ſubdued the parliament: witneſs his fruitleſs treaty with Excuſe t 
the Engliſh army *, witneſs his attempts to bribe the Plead hi 
Scots, witneſs his letters to the king of Denmark, in- ropped 
which he complains of the parhament, and deſires af- |©O'Neal 
ſiqſtance. The King had tried various ways, but with- mpoſtu 


out ſucceſs, to raiſe an oppoſition to the parliament. 'O#/er 


The act of continuing the parliament was, together #dvanta; 
with the bill of Strafford's attainder, extorted from | Fommifi 
him by the united voice, or rather clamour, of the Feputat! 
people, on the diſcovery of the attempts to bring the 1 hat afſ 
army againſt the parliament. It does not appear, that Flined t. 
the King was in a capacity to levy war at this time; it. leading 
Was not till after this period, when the death of Straf. Evith th 


ford had afſuaged the envy of individuals, that he“ tnemſel 
could unite to himſelf a ſufficient number of partiſans be nec 
to entertain any thoughts of attempting hoſtilities, have be 


The King looked on his ſuppoſed prerogative to be ſo the ſam 


ſacred a thing, that any encroachment on it was a ſuf- a thy 


ficient incentive to war; the whole conduct of this ceience 


parliament, from the beginning to the end, was con- bor thr 
ſequently regarded by the King as forcing him into a never (| 
war, which war he certainly would have entered on Pace 
ſooner, had his ſituation been adequate to ſuch an Wins of : 


- undertaking. oe 


| buche 
E. My ſtery of iniquity eee 2 ſature, 
_ Argument. 


bated; 8 not bs foppreſſed by a war con- * * 


ae a by that . and that the ä 
'F was 


Argument. The King conveyed to the juſtices intel- 
gence which ought to have prevented the-rebellion. 
; Obſervation. The letter here referred to ſpeaks of 
Ptelligence from abroad, as if a rebellion was expect- 
Id in Ireland ; its date, being on the ſixteenth of 
arch 1640, ſhews it to have been written in the very 
eat of Strafford's proſecution, at a time when neither 
"She King nor the Iriſh committee were at leiſure to 
piak of conſpiracies. It was after this period that 
e cabal is ſuppoſed to have commenced between the 
ing ing and the committee. 
om Agument. The Iriſh Catholics, in all their fature 
ve 8 ae don with the King, where they endeavour to 
ith Excuſe their inſurrection, never had the aſfurance to 
the plead his commiſſion : even among themſelves they 
in Propped that pretext. It appears that Sir Phelim 
af. O'Neal chiefly and he only at firſt, promoted that 
th- Impoſture. 

3 Obſervation. The Iriſh Catholics ſoon found the dif- 
advantages they had incurred from pleading the King's 
commiſſion; that by throwing ſo foul a ſtain on his 
Feputation, they had diſabled him from affording them 
tat afſiſtance and protection he was otherwiſe well in- 
Tlined to do: this is a good reaſon both for their not 
pleading the commiſſion in their public tranſactions 
ich the King, and for dropping the pretext among 
he themſelves. Had they found that ſuppoſed forgery to 
ins be neceſſary or convenient for their affairs, it would 
es, have been very eaſy for them to have ſupported it on 

0 * ſame authority on which it was at firſt broached; 

uf. iz. the great ſeal of Scotland. It could not be con- 5 
nis ſcience which made theſe people retract the falſhood; _ 
n- bor through the whole courſe of the rebellion. they = 

a ever ee the leaſt kind of repentance for all the 

on We Pacious, bloody, violent deeds they had committed; 

an is of a much deeper dye even than ſuch an impoſture. 

| 5 ade the King looked upon this, as well as the cruel 
butchery of the Proteſtants, as offences of ſo trivial a 

E [nature, hats by the —— on in 1643, he ſaved theſe 1 
8 OY aſſaſlins, —— 
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Ann. 1641. was the only power to whom, with ſafety to thi 


cauſe of * and ts it could be con 2 J 
| es mitte | 


n both of his chajefter and ks people, fl oa 
the reſentment of thoſe they had injured ; and afte. he th 
wards united himſelf to them by a firm peace. 5 7 
Phelim O'Neal, whoſe character was as deficient i I * 

| ſenſe as humanity, was the firſt man who boaſted ia 48 
this commiſſion; a better politician would have den 8 an © 
ſilent. But he is not the only one who aſſerted, tha . tem 
he plan of the inſurrection was tranſmitted from En; rituale 


land : Macmahon, one of the conſpirators, who ws A 1 chat 
MW have ſurprized the caſtle of Dublin, confeſſed, tha 


e the original of the rebellion was brought to then $ af 
out of England, by the Iriſh committee, ſent vw. cauſe 

1 his majeſty for the redreſs of grievances.” 3 ing en 
Argument. O'Neal himſelf confeſſed the impoſtung 'J ily tot 
at his trial and execution. 3 Are 
Obſervation. Allowing this confellion to be was! on whi 


ſuch a retraQation is not much to be depended o] ir he 
Sir Phelim O'Neal muſt have been guilty of a * um had 
ſhood either in the aſſertion or in the denial; 4 joinec 


though the evidence of a dying perſon is in general Ferform. 


great weight 1, yet, as the excellent Algernon Sydneſ Aer a b 


ingeniouſly obſerves on the behaviour of the five 2 105 ſer 
who ſuffered for the Popiſh plot, the Papiſts, by arif an tw 


formerly unknown to mankind, have found ways al - e dec 


reconciling falſhood in the atmo degree with the July 16. 
hopes of ſalvation, and at the beſt have no more u zus reb; 
brag of than that they have made men die with lies i n Ulſte 
their mouths. This obſervation, which experienc:ÞFec&ion, 
ſhews to have been grounded on fact, is a two-edgeiſ he beg 
weapon againſt Sir Phelim's evidence. Is it to b{Katholi 


ſuppoſed, that a perſon ſo weak and ſo wicked as wi as of 
Sir Phelim O'Neal, guilty of thoſe execrable barb- wen t. 
Tities which were perpetrated on the Proteſtants u redit a 
Ireland, guilty of ſuch robberies, rapine, and poli EÞretenc 
as were committed in that country by his expreſs o. Flons, 
ders and for his advantage, guilty of 8 manifef þ 


* 


- 


Pp * Ruſhworth, vol. V. p. 309. I 
3 t Sydney” s Diſcourſes on Government, 4to ed. 176; Vor 
breach, 
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aches of truſt and violation of oaths and treaties ; 
it to be ſuppoſed that ſuch a man could be ſubject _ 1 
=S the delicate feelings and nice compunctions of ho- = 
"Sur? that a man who had inflicted on the living in- _ 
Pries of the moſt atrocious nature, ſhould, at his own 
a, from mere motives of 1 75 exculpate the in- 
red memory of the dead? It is to be imagined, that 
man of Sir Phelim O' Neal's character would, on 
e tremendous occaſion of an execution, give up his 
Piritual concerns entirely to the management of prieſts, 
d that the balſam of prieſt-craft was the only falve 
r fo ſore a conſcience. It muſt be obſerved, that 

Ne cauſe of the Stewarts was at this time particularly 
e cauſe of the Papiſts; the expectation of this body 
ing entirely confined to the reſtoration of that fa- 
ily to the monarchy of England. 
Argument. It is ridiculous to mention the juſtifica- 
Jon which Charles II. gave to the marquis of Antrim, 
Pif he had acted by his father's commiſſion. An- 
Vim had no hand in the firſt rebellion and maſſacre ; 
e joined not the rebels till two years after, and he 
erformed important ſervices to the King in ſending 
er a body of men to Montroſe. 
ES Obſervation, Antrim * was in open rebellion in leſs 

Tan two years after its commencement, as appears by 
he declaration of the Lords and Commons, dated 
July 1643. He is in that declaration called a notort- 
dus rebel, taken and impriſoned by the Scotch arm: 

E Uiſter. Borlace, in his Hiſtory of the Iriſh Inſur- 
gection, obſerves, that the marquis of Antrim, from 

Ec beginning, had paſſionately ſerved the confederate 
FTatholics in their moſt intimate concerns. + Antrim. 8 
as of a very mean underſtanding, yet excecdingly 
given to projects and undertakings : He had ſo much 
a Fredit at court, that on his propoſing, in 1638, under 
eaence of claim to part of the earl of Argyll's pof- 
: feſſions, to invade his territories, Charles wrote over 


BE Harris s Life of Charles, 8 vo ed. 17 <8. 
W + Vol. U. of ms Uiſtory, P: bak a 
* Vor. III. ee * to 
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countenancing, and aſſiſting Antrim in his under. 


common diſcourſe of the whole kingdom. It muſt bi 


nies, is very extraordinary f. „ Beſides the letter 


the marquis of Or mond, “ there is ſufficient evidena 


rected or allowed by the ſaid letters, inſtructions, an 
dlirections: and that it manifeſtly appears to then 


the marquis did, and approved the fame. * We can 


to the King, that he neither hoped much from 1: 


Was ſure they never would adviſe ſuch a ſtrength to | 
_ entruſted with the grand-child of the earl of Tyrol 
yet Charles inſiſted on Wentworth's encouraging 


our royal father, and our royal mother, with the pf 
vity and with the directions of the King our fathe 
by which the referees are perſuaded, that whateiſ 
intelligence, correſpondence, or actings, the ſaid ma 
quis had with the confederate Iriſh Catholics, was 


in juſtice but, upon the petition of the marquis if 
Antrim, and after the ſerious and ſtrict Inquiſition in! 


1 Burnet's Hift. of His Own Times, vol. I. p. 40, & ſa 
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opinion of the public, on an expreiſion Fallin 


3 i dd #17 43K 1 41 {a3 I 11 II Y cent 
to Wentworth to furniſh him with arms and othe 


ä . 


nilitary ſtores * ; and though Wentworth repreſente 


parts, his power, or his. afféctions, and that he dui 
EFT of WITS FE © #442 {0 » 625k Ub ifs N = 
not communicate his demands to the council, for H 


ourſe o 


king; and, though he was a Roman Catholic, to fink, t © 


ſome way to furniſh him with arms. Upon the receint® Red A 
of the King's command, Antrim raiſed the Ii ad acte 
clans, the O'Neals, the O'Haras, the O'Lurgans, t4* 


Macgennifſes, the Macguires, the Macmahons, t1* ene 
Adonis O's and Macs in ſuch numbers, Went ther ha 
worth wrote, as would ſtartle a whole council-boartt* ave had 
and required them, in the King's name, to meet hin Ine of th 
with their forces; ſo that the buſineſs became . e war 


Ly a 

ky 

p A, 
* U 
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| | | | > 4h : : port in 
owned, that Charles IL.'s juſtification of this mau 188 
who had been engaged in many murders and villa Warrant f 


a Ploodſhec 
and orders under the King's own hand,” writes he ti y the re 


=. 
of ſeveral private meſſages and directions ſent fro Bay 
3 | [ ic ated h 
et of ind 
The fo 
ne King 
ms, wo 
by grantir 
| al of Sc, 
that the King our father was well pleaſed with wh 5 Obherva 


the und 


. Ppr obatic 
: | mY enius; 4 
his actions, declare unto you, that we do find bim ii reatly aff 

1 65 | Paid an i 
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1 Harris, p. 341, & ſeq. 
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om te King a he committed the care of Ann, 1647. 


lreland 


1 dent from any malice or rebellious HE againſt 
e crown; and that what he did by way of correſ- 
adence or compliance with the Iriſh rebels, was in 
er to the ſervice of our royal father, and warrante 
his inſtructions, and the truſt repoſed in him; and 
at the benefit thereof accrued to the ſervice of the 
Fown, and not to the particular advantage and credit 
the marquis.“ Clarendon, who, during the whole 
ourſe of the civil wars, had entered into all the court 
rrigues, and managed the King's affairs, was nettled 
a this flur on his own reputation, and would have re- 
teig Qed Antrim's petition to examine the warrants he 
ad acted on, ſaying, it was a high indignity to the 
Pemory of the late King; and that if any perſon had 
etended to affirm ſuch a thing at Oxford, he would 
ither have been ſeverely puniſhed, or the King would 
Wave had a'thin court. The earl of Northumberland, | 
ie of the committee of council appointed to examine 
' the warrant Antrim had a&ed on, .refuſed to ſign a 
port in his favour ; and ſaid, he was ſorry he had 
mac groduced ſuch warrants ; ; but 18 did not believe any 
illai E Sarrant from the King or Queen could juſtify ſo much 
tte $loodſhed. Northumberland's example was followed | 
he y the reſt of the committee; and the King was ob- 
Jena Need to write the fore.rientioned letter to ihe duke of 
fron Ormond, telling him, that Antrim had ſo fully vin- 
e pi £ licated himſelf, that he muſt ger him included in the 


tt of indemnity. _ : 

Wal The following re may be urged in * =: 7 'H 
mat 1 e King; viz. Suppoſing he did excite the Iriſh to e 9 
as (of i wauld he have expoſed himſelf to a diſcovery = 
Wy granting them a commiſſion to riſe, under the great : -. = 
hen | 4 


N ſeal of Scotland ? . 
wh Obſervation. The Iriſh might have refuſed to engage he 


anne the undertaking without ſuch a token of the King's 


uis hy ppprobation. Charles was himſelf of an enterprizing 
n 1" genius; and it is to be remembered, that though he 
im 6 Greatly affected arbitrary power over his people, he 1 
[ ad an implicit obedience to the will of his wife, a 1 

Woman who was the very quinteſſence of intrigue, | _ 
& 0 5 | | H 2 = | and vl 


nocehk 


' Anh. 1 


of the Myſtery of Iniquity, a ſenſible and i inge nia 
tract, publiſhed in the year 1643; with other write 
of note and reputation. On the other ſide, many a 


and wholh AAR and RANT kad bin 50 Provo. 3 | 
ked by the power and conduct of the parliamen 


riſk rather than render abortive a deſign which pro 


and to re-eſtabliſh in Great-Britain the holy religion 0 


: 19 4 — was or was not guilty of granting a commil 
ſion to the rebels to riſe, is involved in great, dou 


this hiſtory leaves it entirely to the candour of th 
reader, without preſuming to give any Judgment 1 
ſo tender and difficult a point. 


5 conſpiracy in Ireland to be the effect of the fan 


118 TORY OF 4 NGLAN D. Y 
Feld to the Engliſh parliament , that afſembl; Mm, 
A. to —— it in an unlimited ſenſe, af. | 

e e ne 


From the violence of her diſpoſition it is to be ſuppoſed, .. * 
that ſhe would have engaged her huſband to run ay r 


inue 1 


miſed fair both to inveſt her with arbitrary powe, 


That Charles was capable of being guilty of impm een 
a N 


dences of this nature, his treaty with the army to 0 12 

ſigned hi and; 
poſe the parliament, to which he ſigned his name 3 their pi 
token of his approbation of ſuch an attempt, 15 14 E bs * 


proof. 


It muſt be owned that the queſtion, Whetheſ I I 


Wome \ 
hl ſeci 


and difficulties. This parliament, the moſt auguſt iF 3 * def 


ſembly that hiſtory can boaſt, in their vote for Face 
more addreſſes (in which, for the manifold crime '% 00 
Charles had committed againſt his people, they ap 3 Ih as 
ſolve them from any farther allegiance) gives it cleaſ Ire Fo f 
ly againſt him. Milton, an author of the moſt reg A 


peQable character, both in regard to judgment a Ireland 


integrity, is of the ſame opinion; as is alſo the autho Jauthori 


thors of judgment and candour, on various ground 


exculpate him from this accuſation. The author digereti- 


= miſſion. 
py obliged 
EZ though 
'The nature of the above argument obliged the «ſl hi S 
him ſuf 
thor, c contrary to her cuſtom, to mention three * | 
before their regular ſucceſſion ; viz. The declaration Cl 
of the parliament for no more addreſſes, Sir Pheiſ ne 
, 5 7 nconve 
O' Neal's execution, and Charles II. 's juſtication of . from th 
marquis of Ormond. W manr 
o The parliament gave inſtructions to their col Catholi 
t 85 : 
mittee to inform the King, that they looked upon © r<Qion, 


count 


0 H A R 5 E 983 1 101 
. Las . entire management of the war „ and Ann, agi. 
9 t once diſarmed the crown of that part of the 

Pecutive power which, on this occaſion, had 
een AR #EEs 3 wk 
« Far SH 


2 — Which bad . LiftraQed England und 
1 Peotland; ; that if perſons of ſuch aims ſhould ſtill con- 
ei inue in credit and authority, the great aids which 
Whey would be forced to draw from the people for 
ubduing the rebellion would be employed for the fo- 
0 enting it, and encouraging the like attempts in Eng- 
3 Wd that if his majeſty would not condeſcend to 
ber petition of employing ſuch councils and miniſtry 
ns ſhould be approved of by parliament, they ſhould 
I pe obliged, in diſcharge of their truſt, to reſolve upon 
Wome way of defending Ireland, as ſhould concur to 
| The ſecuring themſelves from the miſchievous councils 
: : * deſigns which had lately been, and ſtill were, in 
WpraQice and agitation againſt them. The Engliſh 
parliament paid all that deference to the r of 
the parliament of Scotland which they expected ſhould 
Ide paid to them: They adviſed the King, that one 
Wregiment, conſiſting of a thouſand men, ſhould be 
nmediatel) tranſported into the northern parts of 
ireland; but this was to be done by the council and 
W-uthority of his parliament in Scotland, to be provided 
in a manner, and commanded, as ſhould ſeem beſt to 

| heir great wiſdom and experience. Ruſhwarth, vol. 
IVV. p. 423, & ſeq. 

| » As the rebels, by an unprecedented piece of in- 

| crete, had thought fit to plead the King's com- 
miſſion for the enormities they had committed, he was 
aer paſſively to ſubmit to what undoubtedly he 
dhought an uſurpation; leſt oppoſition ſhould render 
| him ſuſpe&ted of favouring the progreſs of the rebel- 


lion. 


rim 


Y 208 
Os 
ſt re 
It a 
auth 
ena 
rief 
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5 Clarendon, as is elſewhere ſhewn, an the 
$ inconveniences both the King and the rebels incurred 

from this piece of indiſcretion, in a very remarkable 

manner, and ſays, © That report raiſed by the Iriſh 

| Catholics, of the King's being a party in the inſur- 


— : | 7<Ction, obliged him to commit the whole manage: 'y 
7A H 3 EE men 


* 


162 


Temple, 


4to ed. 


4 1724, p. 


Journals of 
Commons, 


vol. II. 
| 304. N 


; 


to be ſent over to Dublin as the occaſion of tha 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Ani, 164r. Fust intelligence coming from Ireland of th: 
exceeding ſpreading of that rebellion, with the * 


eruelties in which it was every where ſignalized YZ 


the houſe of Commons came to the following re. Painm 


ſolutions: That two hundred thouſand we 'S 7 
be forthwith raiſed for the preſent occaſions d + 
Ireland : That a convenient'number of ſhips b: dill for 


ſupplied for guarding its coaſts: That fix thoufan . Tit 


hotle and two thouſand foot be raiſed for « pr: ie pr 
ſent expedition into Ireland *: That magazines of t eu 
victuals be forthwith provided at Weſt-Chefte, a e en 


kingdom ſhall require: That the nfagazines | farewe 


ſent over *; That the earl of Newport, maſter of 3 
ment of the war io his two houſes of paliament; wh 


to the ſame, they 


arms, &c. now in Carliſle, ſhall be forthwith 


— the 
ions at 
| Ye oe | | 1 ( 
if any thing was propoſed of over-much rigor, if the jr ps 
King made any ſcruple or pauſe in giving His conſen they ac 

fraight declared, they Were ob. 


ſtructed in ſending relief to Ireland; and publiſhed had ſen 


ſome particular relations of the lamentable and inhimarÞt the 
maſſacre made there by the Iriſh, which were confirm. munitie 
ed by multitudes of miſerable undone people who land. » Th 
£d from thence in ſeveral places of England, who re- this int 
ue the rebels diſcourſes of executing all by the In their 


King's directions; fo that indeed it was not in his pov. ¶ I progteſ: 


_ commanders before they were employed in the ſervice 


er to deny what they thought fit to ſay was neceflaryÞ* outrage 
for the good work.“ Clarendon's Vindication of Or. bitants i 
2 tates an 

W tained r 
had alre 
to nineteen thouſand two hundred and one pounds pe they co 
annum; ſix hundred horſe to thirty-ſeven thquſand (and wh 
three hundred and ten pounds; and the general officeßn lion; a1 
of the field to nineteen thouſand five hundred and fortj- F ing got 
one pounds. It was ordered by the Commons, thi up imm 
the proteſtation ſhould be taken by all officers aud worth, 


t On 


«© # 4 Þ3 


of Ireland. Nalfon, vol. II. p. 642, 652. E 
Letters arrived from Ireland, dated the Fear . 


. 


— 


* 


* 


jt 


5 


Tas King, having, at the expence of many of The Kine 
is prerogatives, endeavoured to gain at leaſt retürns 1 | 
veutrelity from the Scots, in the conteſt, like- England. 
do enſue between him and his Engliſh ſubjects, 

Put an end to their parliament ; and taking a kind 

*Farewel of his countrymen, returned to London. 


His 


fifth of November, in which the juſtices gave thanks 
go the parliament for their care in ſending over provi- 
= £ ions and money. The ſame letters intimated, that 
he rebellion grew every day more general; that the 
ebels were come within four miles of Dublin; that 
they acknowledged the King for their ſovereign; and, 
„y the mouth of the lord Dillon, viſcount Coſtilough, 
ſhet pad ſent in ſome high demands concerning the repeal 
mat gol the penal laws againſt Recuſants, and farther im- 
rm munities reſpecting the Iriſn. Ruſbwworth, vol. IV. 
and. I be diſpatches from the juſtices, which brought 
fe. this intelligence, were dated the fifth of November. 
the In their letter to the council they repreſented the great 
Wi progreſs the rebellion had in a few days made, and the 
flary outrages the rebels had committed on the Britiſh inha- 
On bitants in Ulſter ; that they had ſeized upon all their eſ- 
c(ates and, houſes in five counties of that province, de- 
e d tained many of the principal gentlemen priſoners, and 
hon had already ſlain many moſt; barbarouſly ; that the re- 
ouſt We bellion began to diffuſe itſelf in other counties; that 
they conceived there could be no leſs than thirty thou- 
{ati fand who: had already declared themſelves in the rebel- 
cc lion; and that they underſtood their deſign was, hav- 
ry: ing got Dundalk, to take in Drogheda, and fo to come 
up immediately to beſiege the caſtle of Dublin. Ruſb- 
worth, vol. IV. n 8 
On the return of the commiſſioners from Scotland, 
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Ann. 1643. His entrance into this city was on the ewenty-fiſth Y 
By the indefatigable pains and Wl: 
intrigues of Sir Richard Gurnay, the lord- mayor 
a bigoted royaliſt, he was received and feaſteiſ 
with great nation of public joy; nor was ther 
, wanting any kind of expence, parade, and pa, 

geantry, to render the compliment pertectly 4 4 


His public of November. 
entrance. 


le deprives greeable. 
the ci CHARLES was ſo elevated on 


ment of 


vol. 


51. & ſeq. 


in them. Nalſon, vol. II. p. 674. 


The queen had taken a great deal of pains that th 4 
King ſhould be received with a more than ordinarÞ 3 
plot in 


magnificence, on purpoſe to mortify the parliamen - 
parlian 


It ſerved to raiſe the ſpirits of the King's party, wh 
bragged loudly that the city was weary of the parle 
ment, and would be ready to join with the Ki Vers n 
againſt them.— The King, in anſwer to a pompous againſt 
ſpeech of the recorder, makes the following ſelf-flatter* 2 
that, 


had be 


ing obſervation: That he now ſees the inclination 
of the better and main part of the city had been eve, 
loyal and affectionate to his perſon and governmeniÞ* 
and that the tumults and diſcords had only riſen fron feſſed 
the meaner ſort of people.” The kind of demonſt land; 
tions of applauſe which the King met with, are conf religio! 
monly extorted from the ſottiſh multitude by a varie land; 


of ſtate tricks ; therefore are not true ſtandards to judge tions «< 


of the rea] affections of the Public towards their gov! lign in 
It is to be obſerved, that the King with an if 
tent to cajole the city, told them, that he gave the, © 
back that part of Londonderry which had been format ice to 
ly evicted from them. This was a pretty extraordint ment { 
ry preſent; ſince the houſe of Commons, by condemn 
ning the judgment as illegal which paſſed that eviction CL 
not e 


Vol. III. of this Hiſter 
P 1 [; 


tee * * 

. 1 Vile 
IA 

pſt 

= neve 

<7 * 

FE | 
8 

9 

* 


nmors. 


bad repoſſeſſed them. 


tions of affection, which he looked on to be genen 
their guard. and ſincere, that he at once re- aſſumed his forme 


£0 7 


Parl. Hiſt. haughty conduct; and the firſt ſtep he took afte 2 


preſent 


___- Kcauſe 
theſe demonſti chat te 
danger 
Fappoin 
to wai 


ed an 


BAI 


they were thanked by their reſpective houſes for havin " ſhould 


faithfully diſcharged the truſt which had been ns 2 their ſt 
| 4 E eir 


minſte} 


fears; 


with at 
vers n 


dom, 


danger 
cauſe t 


rous a 
under 


left it 1 
fit to fi 


mel I | 


„On the parliament's expoſtulating with the King 


on this diſmiſſion he ſent them word, that it was his 
royal pleaſure the guard ſhould be diffolved ; bis 


preſence would protect them; he knew they had no 


FX cauſe to fear; but he was ſo tender of their ſafety, 
ar that to ſecure them not only from real but imaginary 
eral & dangers, he would command the earl of Dorſet to 
appoint ſome of the trained-bands, for a few days only, 


to wait on both houſes. The houſe of Commons paſl- 


ed an order, That the guards the King appointed 


nem 
wh I 
Kin ers n 5 a ; 
po againſt the Engliſh parliament; the conſpiracy and 
tte maſſacre in Ireland, conducted with ſuch ſecrecy, 
that, but for the providential diſcovery at Dublin, it 
had been executed in one day throughout the king- 
nen dom, and ſome of the chief conſpirators have con- 
fron feſſed that the like was intended in England and Scot- 
nt 
con T 
arieſf le 8 
judy Lons of Papiſts, for the ſucceſs of ſome great de- 
over | | TH 
dangerous ſpeeches, they did conceive there was juſt 
= cauſe to apprehend ſome wicked and miſchievous prac- 
rmei tice to interrupt the peaceable proceedings of parlia- 
dim ment ſtill in hand; but rather than admit of ſo dange- 
nden 
ictioq 
iter Pot chooſe, they would run any hazard: but they 
lleſt it to his majeſty to conſider, whether it will not be 
ft to ſuffer his high court of parliament to enjoy that 
& privilege of providing for their own ſafety, which was 
never deni: d inferior courts. 5 


tion 
eve 


an i; 


8 
the; 
85 ” 
I 
76 
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ſhould be diſmiſſed, and that the conſtable of Weſt- 


vin e ond 5 g g 
oſcilminſter ſhould appoint a ſtrong and ſufficient watch in 
their ſtead. They gave the following reaſons for their 
The numbers of ſuſpicious diſorderly 
nar 2 perſons, eſpecially Iriſh, lurking about London; the 

plot in Scotland againſt the lives of three members of 
parliament, ſpoken of here before it happened there, 


with an intimation that the like was intended againſt di- 


fears; VIZ. 


vers members of both houſes here; the former plot 


land; ſeveral advices from abroad of defigns againſt 
religion, and the parliaments of Scotland and Eng- 
land; the ſecret mcetings, conſultations, and devo- 


lign in hand; from divers examinations taken of their 


rous a precedent as to have a guard appointed them 
under the command of any perſon themſelves ſhould 


Some 


is return was to diſmiſs the guard which the par- Ann. 1641, 
uament had appointed for their ſecurity “. Sir 


" —_ 
"XH 


* 
i 


Ann. 1641. William Balfour, who had been faithful to the 
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truſt repoſed in him by parliament, was deprived 


Ludlow,p. 8. of his office of lieutenant of the Tower; and one 


Tann a alder of torrune 1 a profli gate cha- 
; 1 0 e e Geber, 


gone irie time ; befors the King's ve return from 905 
5 fan , one Beale, a taylor, informed the houſe of Com- 
mons, that, walking in the fields he had overheard 
certain perſons diſcourſing of a dangerous conſpiracy ; 
that one hundred and eight ruffians were hired to 
murder one hundred and eight of the Puritan mem- 
bers of both houſes of parliament; ; and that when the 
city of London ſhould be in an uproar on this aſſaſſina- 
tion, which was appointed to be perpetrated on the 
eigghteenth of November, there were to be riſings of 
Papiſts in fix ſeveral parts of the land, viz. in War- 
wickſhire, Worceſterſhire, Lancaſhire, and two other 
places, which he remembers not; that he had heard 

one Phillips, Mr. Sheldon (a Papiſt), and two prieſts, 
father Jones and father Andrews, mentioned as being 
concerned in the plot. This information being ſent to 
the Lords, orders were iſſued for ſeizing the perſons of 
Jones and Andrews, and other ſeminary prieſts and 
Jeſuits; ; that Mr. Sheldon and his ſon ſhould be ta- 
ken into ſafe cuſtody; and that the deputy-leu- 
tenants of Worceſter, &c. have a charge to ſecure 
the ſaid counties. An ordinanee paſſed both houſes for 
putting the kingdom immediately into a poſture of de- 
fence, and that the earl of Eſſex ſhould command the 
trained-bands on the South ſide, and the Earl of Holland 
on the North fide, the Trent. The Commons deſired 
the Lords to join with-them in the nominating parti- 
cular men of truſt to take care of the militia, and that 
the perſons of Recuſants ſhould be ſecured: It was 
ſome time before the Lords agreed to this article, and 

then with ſome reſtrictions, that it ſhould only take 

place on thoſe who were the moſt active and excepti- 
onable of that body. The Commons paſſed an order, 

That all Papiſts ſhould leave the town, u 
heing proceeded againſt according to law: the ſame 

directions were ſent to the mayor of Berwick. Lord 

Strange, the lorg- lieutenant 0 Lancaſhire, 91 gre 
| Rs the 


under pain of 


n e LIT I 
3 n W 
S „.. IT 0 ng 


21 cafion 
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7 


thip 0 


* 4 
* 


WT facter, put in his place. The ſeals were taken Ann. 161. 

dom Sir Henry Vane ; and a proclamation was 

iſſued for obedience to the laws for eſtabliſhing 

- MS the true religion in England *. Falkland, Cuk 

„ pepper, Hyde, Caple, and other diſtinguiſhed _ 
members of the lower houſe, who had hitherto 

t- FE concealed their change of ſentiments with great _- 

” FX induſtry, made no fcruple to avow their apoſtacy _ 
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mee ſuſpicions of the ene word, that there 
was great need to look after Lancaſhire. It is not to be 
2 ſuppoſed, but that the popular party in both houſes 
made a politic uſe of theſe rumours, and that their 
i fears were not ſo ſtrong as they pretended; but that the 
T.. parliament was totally void of ſuſpicions, is, I think, 
. as improbable. The votes which paſſed on theſe oc- 
caſions were pretty unanimous; ard when the appre- 
-4 [© Henſions of men ate alarmed with real dangers, every 
s, flight appearance has its effect. Nalſon, vol. II. p. 
ee een ee s. 
> le was a perſon of:igreat licence, and only known 
of by ſome deſperate acts, for which he had formerly 
* been impriſoned, and, having made his eſcape, fled 
wee kingdom. One of theſe deſperate acts was an at- 
tempt to murder Sir Thomas Pelham. On being 
challenged for an affront he had given to one captain 
Buller, he refuſed to give him the ſatisfaction he de- 
manded, but ſent him word he would cut his throat. 
Clarendon's Hiſtory, vol. I. p. 262. Nalſan, vol. II. 
IF Abe King had before depriyed him of the office 
of treaſurer of the houſhold, and conferred it on the 
lord Sa ville. Saville had been promiſed the preſident- 
ſhip of the North, if that commiſſion had not been de- 
clared illegal. Clarendon, vol. I. p. 255. 
2 By the True Religion was meant all thoſe cere- 
monies which the Commons had by ordinance forbid- 
den, and a conformity to the preſent form of divine 
worſhip, though it was repugnant to the conſciences 
of the greater number of the people, and had been 
acknowledged to need alteration, by a committee of 
biſhops and other divines, who had been appointed by 
= the hoaſe of Lords to conſider on the matter. Nalfon, 
= vol. II. p. 765. We. % ͤ;ͥè CT 
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1 HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


the ſixteen impeached biſhops; and had mad: 
ſome objections to the bill for preſſing ſoldiers for Englat 


= and er 


the Iriſh ſervice ®._ 


Rd 


* Ditkerehces had gone ſo far between the two hou- je 
es, that, in a conference on the fore - mentioned ſub- BE 
jects, the Lords were given to underſtand, that 
they would not conſent to the paſſing the bill the 
Commons had already ſent up, and ſome others necel- = | 
fary for the ſafety and preſervation of the kingdom, 
that the Commons (being the repreſentative body o 
the whole kingdom, and their lordſhips being but # . 
particular perſons, and coming to parliament in a par- 5 
ticular capacity) might join with thoſe Lords who Wt 
were ſenſible of the public danger, and repreſent the : 


ſame unto his majeſty. - 


b b Clarendon ſays, that a committee had been ap- 
pointed to prepare a general remonſtrance of the ſtat 
of the nation, and the particular grievances it had ſul- W 
' tained on the firſt meeting of the parliament ; but it 
| ſcarce met, and was never ſpoken of till the re- mee: 
ing of the parliament, after the plot in Scotland 
hen Mr. Strode moved, that that committee might W 
de revived. Hacket, in his Life of Biſhop Williams 
' ſays, That the remonſtrance was moulded in Mr. 
Pym's houſe; that Williams (who had corrupte 
Pym's ſervant, who had been ſent to him concerning 
his cauſe in the Star-Chamber, which was intended to 
be exhibited amongſt other irregularities) had gotte" 
Fertain intelligence of the deſign of the party, 1 


on the Commons no ſatisfaction on the exclu. : 
ſion- bill, nor yet in their demand for ſequeſtering 


TEESE circumſtances irritated, but did not f 1 
4A | 5 DET ON 2 Hacke: 
intimidate, the leaders of the oppoſition, They 
Parl. Hiſt, Knew the ſtrength of their popularity, and were 
vol. X. p. 60, determined to make an appeal to the people. A 
& ſeq. Tremonſtrance was accordingly drawn up?: I By 
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H out of the ſubjects' purſes. | 
= notwithſtanding the large ſums which had been drawn 


malignant and per- 


: 


had perſuaded the King not to go among the Scots, 
PZ who he knew, he ſaid, would reveal to their friends in 
England all the King told them, but to ſtay at home, 
and endeavour to corrupt the members of the Engliſh 
7 parliament man by man. Clar. Hift. vol. I. p. 239. 
2 Hacket's Liſe of Williams, fol. ed. part II. p. 163. 


© Among the long liſt of grievances, the Commons 


complain, that many families had been ruined by ex- 
ceſſive fees for compoſition of wardſhips ; that un- 
due proceedings had been uſed in finding of offices to 
make the jury find for the King; that commiſſions 

had been granted for examining the exceſs of fees, 
and, when great exactions had been diſcovered, com- 


poſitions had been made with delinquents, not only 


tor the time paſt, but likewiſe for immunity and ſecu- 
7 rity for the time to come; that merchants had been. 
prohibited to unlade their goods in ſuch parts as were 
for their own advantage, and forced to bring them to 
EZ thoſe places which were moſt for the advantages of 
EZ monopolizers and projeQors ; that large quantities of 
ground had been taken from the ſubject by colour of 
the ſtatute of improvement, and by abuſe of the com- 
© miſſion of ſewers; and that the converſion of arable 
into paſture, and the continuance of paſture, had, un- 


der the name of depopulation, drawn many millions 


from the ſubjects by the illegal enhancement of the 


rates on tonnage and poundage, and the impoſition of 
ſhip-money, on pretence of guarding the coaſts, yet 
the merchants had been left ſo naked to the rapine of 
the Turkiſh pirates, that many great ſhips of value had 
been taken, and thouſands of his majeſty's ſubjects 
carried into miſerable ſlavery. Under the article in 


which the Commons mention the privilege of parlia- 


ment broken by the impriſonment of its members, 


they aſſert, that one of them (meaning Sir John 


Elliot) died by the cruelty and harſhneſs of his con- | 


finement, 


nicious 


They complain, that, 


© Z | contained the ſtate of the kingdom, and the Ann. 1 641 
grievances it had ſuffered from the ill government 1 
of the King , and from a 
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— ENGLAND. 


| Ann. 1641. nicious deſign of ſubverting the fundamental i . 
laws and principles of government, which had 
taken place from the beginning of his reign: 3 I 

it repreſented the ' advantage the people had 

received from the ede of this parhament : B 


1 which . edit of 1 no relaxation, not- : 2, 
withſtanding the imminent danger of his life did ſuffici. 
ently appear by the declaration of his phyſicians, BY 
That judges had been put out of their places * refu 
ſing to act againſt their oaths; that lawyers had been UPP 
checked for being faithful to their clients; and that 
_ folicitors and attornies had been tronen, and ſome FX n101 
puniſhed, for following lawful ſuits. They complain, 
that the King had taken away the arms of the train- view 
_ ed-bands of divers counties. They complain of the Th; 
King's engrofling all the gun-powder, keeping it in WY Se 
the Tower of London, and ſetting ſo high a price upon Pe 
it that the poorer ſort were not able to buy it, nor 
could any of the ſubjects have it without licence; ſo 
that not only an unlawful advantage was made of the 
commodity, but ſeveral parts of the kingdom were 
left without a neceſſary defence. They complain of 
the general deſtruction of the Kin A ſold to 
Papiſts, eſpecially in the Foreſt «+ Dean, the bel 
ſtore-houſe-in the kingdom for the maintenance of its 
ſhipping. They complain of the taking away peoples“ 
Property under colour of the King's title to land be- 
tween high and low water mark. In that part of the 
remonſtrance which mentions the power and intrigues 
of the Papiſts, with the-encouragement they had re- 
ceived from court, it is aſſerted, that commiſſions had We 
been ſecretly given to men of that profeſſion for levy- ¶ coun 
ing ſoldiers, to be employed according to private in- config 
ſtructions. The Commons make no ſcruple to fay = 
in this remonſtrance, that the declarations which had 
been publiſhed to aſperſe their proceedings, on their 
diflolution, were untrue and ſcandalous. = 9 perfed 
It is obſervable, that Ruſhworth has omitted the land 
concluſion of this famous remonſtrance. Vide « Re- friend 
monſirance of the flate of the Kingdom, publiſhed by A. Great 
— — e Jer 77 — 164, to the 
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malignants: it | 
evil councils had been productive of the Iriſh re- 
bellion; and that England would have been the 
- prologue to this tragedy, had not former deſigns 
been diſcovered and prevented: it complained, 
that the malignant party, which had been at firſt 
ſuppreſſed by the vigour and authority of this 
LE parliament, were now reviving, to the diſtrac- 
tion of 5 affairs, and to the obſtruction of 
3 thoſe ; deſigns which the Commons had in 
view for the advantage of the commonwealth. 
The Commons juſtify themſelves from thoſe aſ- 
perſions which the malignant party had flung on 
their proceedings ; ſhew that there are no hopes 
of eſtabliſhing things on a right footing, whilſt. 
= biſhops and recufant lords were fo prevalent in 
the upper houſe ; and conclude the remonſtrance 
with a detail of the courſes they thought nece({- 
fary to be purſued for perfecting the work of re- 
formation, and removing all impediments to the 
= happineſs and peace of the kingdom. 

Z Amonc theſe are ſome farther reſtraints upon 
5 7 Papiſts, Seeing their religion, ſays the remon- 
ſtrance, has ſuch principles as do neceſſarily tend 
to the deſtruction and extirpation of all Prote- 
5 | ſtants, That the king ſhould employ ſuch 


CHARLES I. 


mts: it inſinuated, that theſe cabals and 


; counſellors and miniſters as the parliament could 


ö confide in; that counſellors of ſtate ſhould be 
ſworn to obſerve the laws which concern the ſub- 


© ject i in his liberty; that good courſes be taken to 
© perfect the union of the two kingdoms of Eng- 


land and Scotland, and to labour, by offices of 
& friendſhip, to unite all the foreign churches to 
E Nh ou that, by a mutual concurrence 

| to the lame | common , the good of the whole 


body 


1 Tit cotipliined of the bad councils which the Ann. . 
rng ſtill followed : it complained of the ca- 
pas and wicked intrigues of Papiſts, and other 


112 


Ann. 16d. : body of the Proteſtant profeſſion be ſecured. In 
this remonſtrance the Commons declare, that 


intend to reduce that pomp and power which the 

prelates had aſſumed, contrary to the word of Hampe 

God and the laws of the land; that they intend 

to unburthen conſciences of ſuperſtitious ceremo- | 

nies, ſuppreſs innovations, and take away the mo- 
numents of idolatry : they own that the king is 


well as with the tem 2 but then he is to regu- 
late the diſcipline o 


to effect this eſtabliſhment, they profeſs, that 


in matters of religion: they profeſs, that they 


| MIETORY. OF ENGLAND. 


— 3 


cult 
their intention is not to ſet up an independency inly ca 


Tur 


*Euſtom 
proteſt 
effery 
tuous 1 
pnly pi 
the church of England by [night 

ſuch rule of order as is eſtabliſhed by parliament; |alm ſ⸗ 


to be. entruſted with he eccleſiaſtical law, as 


they deſire the aſſiſtance of a general ſynod of the | 


Clarendon's 
_ Hift, vol. I. 
p. 245, & ſeq. 


00. 008, eng obtained, with great 


red that an alteration in this point was agreeable to 


moſt pious and learned divines, both of this © Ru 


iſland and of foreign parts. The court faction, kbree in 


and thoſe inclining to that ſcale, were at this Þ N 
time fo ſtrong even in the lower houſe, that it Jock di 
was not without great difficulty that this remon- the deb 


ſtrance paſſed. The leaders of the popular inte- till ten 


reſt looked on it as the touchſtone of the ſtrength {Mi 
of each party, and ſpared neither argument, en- 8 
treaty, nor artful management, to procure ſuc- 


| Scurtailin 


elt is to be ed. that the Commons ſpeak ver) | mtg 


plainly their intention of erecting a new form df 
church diſcipline. It is not to be ſuppoſed, that they I party d 
would have been fo explicit on this important ſubject I A 
in an appeal to the people, if they had not been aſſu- Ibeing e 
the general ſenſe of the nation. This fact alone, with- eres 
out the evidence of petitions preſented in the names of ſtanch 
whole counties and of all ranks of men, is a plain con- 
tradition to thoſe authors who have repreſented that 
this deſire of alteration in church matters was con- 
fined to a minor faction in the nation, ſupported by 3 
n in the lower houſe of parliament. 


difficulty, 


Wave it 
@ date,” 
Elieved i 
the deb 
Vor 


3 „„ RECESS 4 113 
FH culey; the debate laſting from nine in the Ann. 1 641, . 
@SHorning till twelve at night *, „ and the queſtion 
2 nly carried by a majority of a hundred and fifty- 
Pine, againft a hundred and forty-eight *, = 
Tax queſtion for the printing it, put by Mr. 
Hampden, was in all probability gained by the 
Impetuoſity of Mr. Hyde, who, contrary to the 
*Euſtoms and order of the houſe, deſired leave to 
proteſt againſt it. Hr. Hyde's example excited 
1 : Jeffery Palmer and others to cry out in a tumul- 
uous manner, They did proteſt.” This not 1 
f Sly put a ſtop to all quiet and free debate, but Warwick's 
icht have occaſioned bloodſhed, had not the p. . 
| Fin ä Mr. Hampden put an end to the 5 
| diſpute 


Journals of 
Commons. 


BY © en ſays, from three | in the 1 till 
bree in the morning. Sir Philip Warwick, who was 
engaged in the debate, ſays, that it was three o' clock 
in the morning when the remonſtrance paſſed. Whit- 
Jock differs from the three authorities, and ſays that 
the debate laſted from three o'clock in the afternoon 
till ten the next morning. Whitlock, p. 49. Warwick's 
Memoirs, 4to ed. p. 202. 
This remonſtrance was looked on by the 8 
of the court to be abſolutely neceſſary to their farther 
Turtailing the power of the crown; and the farther 
curtailing the power of the crown they looked on as 
eſlential to the preſervation of thoſe privileges the 
public had already obtained. Indeed, this circum- 
ſtance was ſo obvious to common reaſon, that the 
party did not expect to meet with the difficulty they 
Wound in gaining their point. On the remonſtrance 
being called for late in the day, the lord Falkland, at 
this time a zealous courtier, moved, that it ſhould be 
entered on the next morning. Oliver Cromwell, as 
ſtanch i in court oppoſition, aſked, * Why he would 
have it put off? for it would be quickly determined.” 
Sure, anſwered Falkland, it will take up ſome de- 
Þ date,” To this Cromwell replied; ** That he be- 
lieved it would be a ſorry one.” The next day, when 
the debate was over, Cromwell told Falkland,“ That 
3 Vor. III. : I 55 


4 


Aan "We diſpute by propoſing to adjourn till two o loaf 


day, the houſe having been nearly engaged uf 
blood, the conſequence, as he alledged, of M. 4 
Hyde's tranſgreſſion. The rhetoric of a Pym wa 
not neceſſary to convince the houſe that mud 
miſchief would reſult from fuch a precedent, i 


incenſed at the growing inſolence of the declare ; 


ſignal that the Commons intended farther e- 
croachments on royal prerogative, and that n- 


ately have ſold all I have; and I know there are mam 
more honeſt men of the ſame reſolution.” Sir Ed 
ward Deering, a man of a vain and variable diſpof - 
tion, had been firſt flattered by the puritanical party 
in parliament into being an active agent againſt epi 
copacy, on ſome diſguſt, was now ſhrunk back into hi 
original orthodoxy in civil and religious politics, and 


tereſt of the northern members, to whom he had in- 


of Yor k. 
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Sgainf 
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ere, 
| ible n 
EScourtic 


emb 
permitted to £O unpuniſhed. Mr. Palmer wa 


; of eve 
committed to the Tower * ; and the houſe being Right 


Even 2 
partiſans of the court, the queſtion for printing 


the next afternoon. On the re-meeting, Mr 
Pym repreſented the diforders of the preceding 


from v 
the remonſtrance paſſed with little oppoſition. xeived 
was ſtrongly attacked by the King's party, as: acquire 
rown. 


Tar 


thing leſs than a total abolition of monarchici ſented 
power would fatisfy that aſpiring body. Theft Jy inſin 


inſinuations had little effect on the minds of the ion, 0 


ple, or were more than balanced by a revieu J ad oc 


l the King's illegal violent adminiſtration. Thi Nemanc 

apparent combination of prelatical, - papiſtica, Pieps 

and monarchical-intereſt, which had made ſudi ments c 
bold attempts to pluck up by the root every pri: N Ve 


he would take his word another time. If, added he and 
the remonſtrance had been rejected, I would immed-W 


expreſs 
tion as. 
them, t 
made two violent ſpeeches againſt the remonſtrance. 2 wicke 
Clarendon's Hiſtory, vol. I. p. 246, & . Nalſen, governn 
vol. II. p. 664, O& ſeg. b 

s Mr. Hyde was ved from this ſentence by the in- : b At th 


IN 
gratiated himſelf by his * againſt the Len 3 oy 


ciph 


* 9 


ile of Liberty which yet remained in the con- Ann. 16414. 

iitution, had entered into ſo many conſpiracies = 

gainſt the authority of parliament *, and now 

alt forth unparalleled deſtruction in Ireland, 

ere, to the public, objects of a much more ter- 

EXible nature than the apprehenſions of idle ſelfiſh 

ourtiers, and bigoted formaliſts. They re- 

embered with that perfidy, with what violation » 

was of every thing what was facred, the Petition of 

in Right had been invaded, and were determined, 

rel even at the hazard of impairing a government 

tin from which themſelves and their anceſtors had re- 

 IXeived nothing but injuries, to ſecure their new- 

as acquired privileges from future attacks of the 

e oo in ion OS 23. 0. 

vo Tur remonſtrance of the Commons was pre- Commons? 

nei ſented to the King with a petition which open- petition, and 

hefe iy inſinuated his concurrence in the Iriſh rebel- remon- 

the ion, complained of thoſe bad councils which ſtrance of 

vien had occaſioned ſuch variety of miſchiefs, and the ſtate of 

Tha demanded, as a ſecurity from farther evils, that the king- 

ical {biſhops who had long acted as corrupt inſtru _ are" 7 

uch ments of deſpotiſim and Popery, ſhould be depri- . fin: 

pri. ved of their votes in parliament, the immoderate 6-6 
power they had uſurped over the clergy abridged, | 

d he, ¶ and that every office of command ſhould be alone 

ned. truſted to perſons in whom the parliament 

man) could confide. The King's anſwer to this petition 

Jo vas in vague and general terms. After blaming 

_ he Commons for publiſhing it, contrary to his 

epi expreſs intimation, and cenſuring their declara- 

to his tion as an unparliamentary proceeding, he tells 

„and them, that he does not know what they mean by 

-ance. Na wicked and malignant party prevalent in the 

alen government“; he had ever concurred with all 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


the juſt deſires of his people to preſerve the ; 4 


peace and ſafety of the kingdom from the deſig; . 
of the Popiſh party . Though the remonſtrance Rx 
did not accuſe the King of being a Papiſt in hs. 
heart, yet he takes a great deal of pains to clea bilitie 
himſelf on this particular, and inſinuates, that, 
ſince he is convinced of the purity of the Proteſ- Kition 
tant religion, 1t 1s not poſſible he ſhould encou- 
rage the Popiſh faith. 


carth that church which profeſſed the true religion 


with more purity of doctrine than the church ofthis re 


England. After an high panegyric on the beauty 
of its diſcipline and doctrine, he declares, he wil, Comn 
to the end of his life, maintain it in its glory, no from 


only againſt all invaſions of Popery, but ale they a 


from the irreverence of thoſe many ſchifmatic: 


and ſeparatiſts wherewith the kingdom abounded Mould 


Jo that part of the Commons” petition concern- 


_ doubted prerogative to call thoſe to his fecret BY returr 


ing counſellors, the King aſſerts, that it is his un- 


On this aſſertion of the King's Rapin juſtly ob- 
ſerves, that it was true he had never rejected the pe- very ir 
titions preſented to him on this occaſion ; but then it tion in 
was no leſs true, that his promiſes in this reſpect had 
never been executed. Rapin, vol. XI. p. 


Notwithſtanding, as Rapin obſerves, his condud | 


261. 


had ſhewn that this conſequence did not neceſſaril 


m The King knew that the Commons would nevi! 
agree to a national ſynod on his terms; viz. the in- 


cluding in it the biſhops and their adherents. 


onſt 


He aſſerts, that the bi- 3 
ſhops' right of voting in parliament is grounded 
on the fundamental law of the kingdom; tha 
the power of the clergy is well moderated by the 
taking away the High-commiſſion court; he 
_ contented to call a national ſynod to examine 
ſuch ceremonies as give juſt offence ” ; but as for 
corruption in religion, which they had objected, 


he is Ping 


perſuaded that there cannot be found on Irelanc 


cour v 


imme. 


ber of 


himſe 
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s Un- 
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e Pe- 


en it tion in the exerciſe of this important part of the royal 


X had office. 


ndudt 


never 


1E in- 


N oo 


i Hular ſervices, as he ſhould think fit; 


F 
ben to public employments, and Mer parti- | Ad 1641. 


R L E S T 


and tells 


| Them, that he has never elected any to theſe offi- 
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5 and the houſe of Commons, the affairs of 
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but ſuch as had given 
Kbilitics and integrity“. 
onſtrance was as v 


good teſtimonies of their 


e as this anſwer to the 


ition, as little calculated to give ſatisfaction to 


the Commons on the articles of their demands, 


; 8 Fe totally deficient in point of juſtifying the 


I ing's conduct. It finiſhes with a promiſe to ob- 
ſerve and maintain the eſtabliſned laws; but in 


the ſame general terms which the King had before 


Te uſed, and to which he had N gi- 
ven what ſenſe he thought proper *. _ 
WaliLsT theſe diſputes ſubſiſted between the 


Ireland grew every day more deſperate. The ſuc- 
cour which the Scots had offered for the ſubduing 


this rebellion had not, on prudential reaſons, been 
enen. accepted by the Engliſh houſe of 


Commons: they had received good intelligence 
from their committee in that kingdom, that if 
Wi agreed to the providing for an effectual num- 
ber of men to be raiſed in Scotland, the King 
would have infiſted on the commanding them 
Z himſelf; a circumſtance of the moſt dangerous 


nd. This apprehenſion being removed on the 


return of the King, the Commons voted, that 


o The King, i in order to pay the queen a . 


very improperly inſinuates the efficacy of her media- 


o Mr. H hs, afterwards earl of Clarendon, tells us; 


in the Hiſtory of his Life, © That he was the author 


{ſarily E of this anſwer to the remonſtrance of the ſtate of the 


2 * 


kingdom; and that this performance, together with 


8 


6 his conſtant oppoſition to all propoſals of altering or 
| reforming the church- government, were the particu- 


ars which recommended him to the King's favour.” 


cradle 5 Life, vol. I. p. 85, & ſeq. 


. ten 


The anſwer to the re- 


In 


To. 
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on condition that they would condeſcend to be 


time before this reſolution was carried into prac- 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. = 
ten thouſand Scots ſhould be ſent into Ireland 


commanded by the government of England ſt. 
tled in Ireland. It was reſolved, that ten thou. 
ſand foot and two thouſand horſe ſhould be raiſed 
in England for the ſame ſervice. It was ſome 


tice, the houſe of Lords having refuſed their aſ- the ful 


prerogative which, in this reign, had been uſed 
as a puniſhment to refractory members of parlia- 
ment, and to all ranks of men who had refuſed 
to comply with the King's illegal commands, to 7 
the great detriment of their fortune and health. , ++ 
Notwithſtanding that ſuch a limitation of regal | 


ſent to a preamble in the bill for preſſing of men 
for the particular ſervice of Ireland, declarator 


had in no caſe, excepting that of invaſion from a 
foreign power, authority to preſs men into his 
| ſervice.” This aſſertion aboliſhed that noxious 
_ prerogative which the crown had aſſumed of ob- 
liging men to perform any taſlc of pretended pub- 


beyond 
A clined 
crown, 
Nor d 
Proteſ 
Fapiſt 
religio 
| ; vain 0 
2 Ireland 


of the ſubjects' privileges; viz. © That the King 


lic ſervice which ſhould be impoſed on them; a 


authority was neceſſary to the ſecurity and free 1 jection 
enjoyment of perſon, time, and property, yet imped. 
the Peers, who had ſhewn lately ſome fymptoms which 


ol diſtruſt _ _— were very obſtinate on IM rially 


this article; 


ſides the whole bench of biſhops, decenc 


who were always a dead weight on the fide of Prev! 


prerogative, the greater number of temporal 
lords began to apprehend that that noble ſpirit of 


from thence diffuſed itſelf through the whole na- 
tion, might in its conſequences affect their parti- 


nerally underſtood, that the Commons would, in 


bers C 


Liberty which flamed in the lower houſe, and | 
rebels 
terms 
their: 
ſent te 
land, 


3 n u. 


cular privileges; and, as the nature, uſe, and 
operations of government began to be pretty ge- 


their reſearches on this ſubject, diſcover this im- 
portant truth, That invidious diſtinctions and 
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privileges I 


SH 
8 
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riileges are ſo far from being inſtrumental to 
the authority of laws, or the order, regularity, 
and decency of ſociety, that they muſt neceſſari- 


; f the full tide of popular favour, were tranſported 


clined to take ſhelter under the tyranny of the 
EZ crown, from the dreadful invaſion of democracy. 


EZ Proteſtants, nor the inſolent pretenſions of the 


religion in Ireland :, prevail with them to paſs the 

preſüng act for railing land and ſea forces. In 

p | © Ireland muſt be imputed to the Lords; the Lords 

continued inflexible : and the Commons, finding 
B ns 

1.0 / ß e 2mot a0 4247 

L The juſt Freedoms of ſociety depend not ſo much 


gal on the lenity of the.laws, as the entire and equal ſub- 


"ce jection to the authority of the law; a thing much 


yet impeded by every political diſtinction and privilege 


ns which is partial: as the Freedom of ſociety is mate- 
on rially affected by it, ſo are the regularity, order, and 
= decency of it. The ſpirit of licentiouſneſs muſt ever 


12 bers can, by their authority, protect others in the 


of 


the cenſure of the law. 


7 
I 


nd WW 4 On the parliament being informed, that the Triſh | 
la- rebels had preſented a remonſtrance for peace, the 
ti- terms of which were, to have the free exerciſe of 
nd their religion, and a repeal of all laws to the contrary, 
both houſes reſolved, that they never would give con- 


ſent to ſuch a toleration of the Popiſh religion in Ire- 
land, or any other his majeſty's dominions. Purlia- 
| nary Hiſtory, vol. X. p. 96. h 
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h act contrary to theſe purpoſes. To the 
bvaſeneſs of a ſelfiſh conſideration did the nobility 
acrifice the principles of reaſon, juſtice, and ho- 
Inour; and all, except a few, who, failing with 


beyond the current of their natural affection, in- 


e Nor did che bleeding perſecuted tate of the Irih 


FI Papiſts, who demanded a full toleration of their 
EZ vain did the Commons proteſt, that the loſs of 


that no arguments could prevail, ordered their 


of prevail in thoſe communities where part of its mem 


= commiſſion of crimes, or evade, in their own perſons, _ 
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Ann. 1641. committee on the Iriſh affairs to meet no more ¶ nd v 


aid: another from ſeveral merchants who had large 


Farl. Hiſt. vol. X. p. 41, 119. 


: 


* 
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This diſagreement occaſioned a fatal pauſe in te the K 


military preparations. It was at length compoſe tion, 


by the interpoſition of the King; who, appre. fore i 


hending that the Lords would give way to the ex. ſing 
treme urgency of the occaſion, came to the move 
houſe, and taking notice of the bill then depend. with 
ing, offered to paſs it with a ſalvo jure for the I dlarat 


King and people; at the ſame time teſtifying hi ſame 


diſpleaſure at thoſe who began a diſpute which decla 
he faid, concerned his antient and undoubted pre. evil c 
rogative. This unconſtitutional meaſure act ME niſhn 
like magic on the counſels of the upper houſe: ing b 
the popular lords did not fail to enlarge themſelves lege, 


on the ſubject ; the aſſembly, prejudiced as it wan who 


took fire at fo manifeſt a violation of their right; | ſubjec 


r The Lords were ſo deſirous to get the Common: ; = 1 
to give up the clauſe they excepted againſt in the pre. » ( 
ſing act, that though the diſtreſſes of the Iriſh Pro- neral, 
teſtants called for immediate aſſiſtance, they wou larity 
not, for ſome time, give their aſſent that ten thouſand MT fect x 
Scots ſhould, be ſent into that country, unleſs the him t 
Commons would agree to the ſending over Englih 7 
forces at the ſame; time; though the council of Ire. 
land had only deſired the aſſiſtance of ten thouſand 
Scots, and one hundred thouſand pounds. Thus ther 
hoped that the deſire of relieving the extreme miſerics 
of Ireland would compel the Commons to recede from 
A point on which the Liberties of the ſubject, through- 7 
out the whole Britiſh empire, depended. Two peti- 
tions were preſented to the Lords on this ſ ubject: One 
from ſeveral Iriſhmen of property then reſiding at 
London, ſetting forth the deſtruQion which was likely 
to fall on the Iriſh Proteſtants, unleſs relieved ; and 


tale, 
ſchen 
not li 
ed thi 
count 
oppoti 
with 
parlia 
At, t 
know 
they 
been 
property in Ireland, complaining of the unſeaſonable dupe: 
delay which had been given to the affairs of that king: had \ 
dom. MNalſon, vol. II. p. 769, & ſeg. 776, G e oppo 
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that ten thouſand men out of Scotland, whoſe aſſiſt- 
ance was within three hours, would afford a powerful 
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y is 2 
rend voted, that their privileges were broken by Ann. 16414. 
th the King's taking notice of the bill whilſt in agita- | 
oſel tion, by his propounding a proviſional clauſe be- 
pre. fore it was preſented to him, and by his expreſ- 
ex ng his diſpleaſure againſt perſons for matters 
the moved in parliament. The ſame votes paſſing 
end. with the Commons, both houſes united in a de- 
the claration vindicatory of their privileges; at the 
> hu fame time petitioning the King, that he would 
1ch, declare the authors of the miſcinformation and 
pre. evil counſel, that they might receive condign pu- 
tel niſhment.. The King excuſed himſelf from hav- 
uſe: {Ting been guilty of any deſigned breach of privi- 
ele lege, but utterly refuſed the naming any perſon 
was who had given him information or counſel on the 
This IT ſubject *, 1050 r 


: 


= __ NoTwITHSTANDING 
pte. * Clarendon tells us, that St. John the ſolicitor-ge- 
Pro- neral, to betray the King into committing an irregu- 
/oull BE larity, which he knew would offend the Lords, and ef- 
aſand fect a reconciliation between the two houſes, adviſed 
the him to take this ſtep. Clarendon's aſſertions are, for 
gli the moſt part, made with much more confidence than 
Ire. judgment. To blacken the men he hates, he debaſes 
uſand WW the character of the King, the profeſſed hero of his 
they tale, and makes him ever the dupe to the pooreſt laid 
ſeries WT ſchemes of his enemies. Had this been the caſe, it is 
from not likely that Charles would have ſo ſtrenuouſly deni- | 
ugh- eld the naming the perſon from whom he received ſuch _ 
peti- counſel: he would have been glad of ſo favourable an 
One opportunity to have leſſened the credit of St. John 
1g at with the popular party; or at leaſt to have ſhewn the 
likely parliament, that, in the matter they ſo much cavilled 
and at, he was guided by the advice of the man in whoſe 
aſſiſt- knowledge of the conſtitution, and in whoſe integrity, 
erful they had an high opinion : thus the tables might have 
large been turned, and St. John and his party made the 
nable dupes inſtead of Charles. If Charles himſelf had not 
kings had ſenſe enough to make the beſt of ſo favourable an 
fel. opportunity, it is odd that Clarendon, who was at this 
[WF time one of his principal adviſers, and who pretends 
J N to 
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 NoTwrTHSTANDING the harmony which {Y. 
ſeemed to ſubſiſt between the two houſes, the pub - L 
bearit 


lic affairs continued yet in an unſettled turbulen 


ſtate. The preſſing act had not yet paſſed th: 
upper houſe; the important buſineſs of Ireland 
conſequently ſtood ſtill. Nothing was determined 
in the grand point of eccleſiaſtical policy; biſhops, 


reformation, yet maintained their ſeats in 


the ſuppoſed obſtacles to both civil and religion; 


paria- 


ment. The public were continually harraſſed and 


alarmed with the fears of Popiſh plots and conſpi. 


racies. Lunsford, that profligate ſoldier of for- 


tune, was yet, in ſpight of the endeavours of th: 


lower houſe, continued in the command of the 


| Journals of 
Commons, 


Tower; and, upon ſome examinations which paſ 
ſed at this time, the Commons voted, ** That 
there was ſufficient evidence to believe there had 


vol. I. p. 318, been a ſecond attempt to bring up the army againſt 


the parliament, and an intention to make the 
Scotch army ſtand neuter.” On this examination, 


Daniel O'Neal being voted guilty of high-treaſon', 
Vas impeached by the Commons, and committed 


to priſon by the Lords. Sir John Berkeley, Sir 


Hugh Pollard, Aſhburnham, and Wilmot, were 
voted guilty of miſpriſion of treaſon”. A faſt 


to know the whole intrigue, ſhould not have given 
him proper counſel. It is to be remarked, that Cla- 
Tendon, with as improbable a foundation, accuſes the 


lord Say of the ſame act of treachery. Clarendon“ 


-Hift. vol; % 68. 


On the examination of Daniel O'Neal before the 
Lords, he pleaded the act of oblivion. His plea was 
not allowed; and a refolution paſſed on this occaſion 


That it belonged to the houſe of Peers to interpret 


acts of parliament, in time of parliament, in any 


cauſe which ſhould be brought before them.“ Nal/on, 


vol. II. p. 625. 


myn, Mr. Piercy, and Sir John Suckling, ſhould be 


impeached of high-treaſon. Id. p-. 754. — 


Was 
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Lords, 
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It was reſolved by the commons, that Mr. Jer- 
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; I s at this time reſolved on”. Bo was a Ann. 1641. 
ed, that a declaration ſhould be drawn for 


cn BY Kaen his majeſty's honour from falſe rep 
him by the rebels in Ireland; and a 
= Tonen to be made that there may be no con- 


; 3 luſion of that war to the prejudice of this king- 
am. Freſh addreſſes were made to the King 
for putting the laws againſt Papiſts in execution; 


lia. conferences were held on the ſubject of ſecuring 8 
on their perſons” ; and it was propoſed by the Com- 

* EZ mons, that a ſtop ſhould be put to the toleration 
he of fo dangerous a ſuperſtition. In the midſt of 


the chat juſt indignation which at this time was exci- 
ted againſt theſe ſectaries, the King ſolicited the 
ha ® conſent of parliament in reprieving ſeven prieſts, 
EZ who had been convicted and condemned by due 
= courſe of law. Both houſes being exaſperated 


| vith a letter they had juſt received from Ireland, 
5 einig a particular account of the cruclties + 
; 
t | 
Ms * Marſhal nad Calamy, two ART miniſters, . 


ted Z | having, by the deſire of the Commons, preached on 
Sir this occaſion, they were each of them preſented with 
cre a piece of plate worth twenty pounds. Days were 
alt | appointed for gathering collections towards the relief 
of thoſe Engliſh who had been ſtripped and ſpoiled by 
me Iriſh rebels: to theſe contributions Sir John Packer 


la- save one hundred pounds. Some time after this it 
the was ordained, by the deſire of both houſes, that a 
? 


monthly faſt ſhould be obſerved during the troubles of 
E Ireland. Nal/on, vol. II. p. 660, 775, 795. 
The Commons at the ſame lime propoſed to the 
Lords, to join in a petition to the queen, That, for 
the preventing all ſcandalous reports and apprehenſions, 
E ſhe would publiſh a declaration, that ſhe did abhor 
and deteſt the perfidious and traitorous proceedings of 
the rebels in Ireland. Nalſon, vol. II. p. 737. 
The Commons were deſirous of getting rid of 
| the votes of the Popiſh lords; but the Peers were too 
| tenacious of their Inge to indulge them in this 
g point, | | | 

| which 


E 14 
P 


the rational principles of ſocial compact, has been ve. ö 1 
ry ſeverely cenſured by ſeveral writers, Who hae? 


theſe magnanimous aſſemblies, who ſo nobly aſſerted | 


vention of the ſpreading a religion fatal in its natur 


ſectaries from invading the civil and religious rights « 


accuſation of cruelty and perſecution, it will be ne- 1 
ceſſary to notice, that the reformed church, from it 
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which had been committed in that kingdom, and 
were {till carrying on, by the authority and in. 


fluence of prieſts, joined in a petition to th: | 
King, that he would ſuffer the criminals to b: 
executed * : with this requeſt the King did n« 


thin 


2 The parliament, endeavouring to give life to: | E 
law, which ſeems to have been enacted for the pre. 


to civil community, the juſt laws of government, and 


condemned the penal laws for keeping theſe perniciou g 
their fellow-citizens; and have thrown ſevere reftec. Þ q 
tions on the parliaments of James and Charles, for = 
rigidly inſiſting on their execution, To vindicate WE 


and eſtabliſned the rights of Engliſhmen, from the „ 


_ earlieſt infancy, ſuffered a ſeries of unmitigated perſe- ¶ intrigu 


cutions from the church of Rome; who, unable v tinuall 
convince by argument, had ,recourſe to the forcible chief 1 


perſuaſives of ſecular puniſhments. In England, „ parlian 
in many other countries, truth prevailing over the birth t 


terrors of the ſtake and gibbet, made a flow, yet gra. act fo 


dual, progreſs; and, notwithſtanding the perſecution recuſai 


of Wickliff, and the cruel execution of his followers, . grow | 


numerous enough to enable him to ſettle the church o 
England on an independant footing. Proteſtantiſm, 


and, in the reign of that ſenſible, learned, and pious 
young monarch Edward VI. the religion of the coun 
their ſafety, on the death of this prince ſuffered the 


Mary, a furious zealot for the Popiſh ſuperſtition: 


in the reign of Henry V. Henry VIII. when the in- tutes, 
tereſt of his pleaſures made it convenient for him to |} nom o 
diſclaim the papal power, found the ſect of diſſenten on the 
ſo ger 
x kinds « 
ty pov 
religio 
ever en 
3 they n 
= would 
ceſs a 
© rites o 
did no 


* 
4 


thus countenanced by authority, made great advances, 


try was eſtabliſhed on the principles of the Reforma: 
tion. The Proteſtants, not ſufficiently attentive to 


government to devolve into the hands of his fiſter 


Bloody 
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n; hink fit to comply; but offered to baniſh Ann. 1641. 
in. ; : SITES 1 0 | hem | 
te | 2 Bloody were the annals of this reign ; the eccleſiaſti- 
ral authority of the pope was reſtored, the Catholics 
were re-inſtated in the adminiſtration, and the ſhort- 
lived triumph of the Proteſtants was ſucceeded by a 
ſevere and mercileſs perſecution. On the death of 
this princeſs, power again changed hands: the Pro- 
EZteſtants were inveſted with authority, under the influ- 
Fence of a Proteſtant ſucceſſor. In this ſunſhine of 
their fortune, inſtead of retaliating the injuries they 
gad received, they contented themſelves with enacting 
EZ ſome uſeful laws for preventing the growth of a reli- 
gion from whoſe uncharitable tenets they had experi- 
EZenced ſuch cruelties. The laws enacted in queen 
Ekizabeth's reign, againſt recuſants were of this kind: 
The law againſt Jeſuits and ſeminary prieſts, and 
againſt the bringing in, or putting in execution, of bulls, 
EZ writings, or inſtruments, or other ſuperſtitious things, 
from the ſee of Rome; and the law for reſtraining 
Popiſh recuſants to ſome certain places of abode, 
EZ were found neceſſary to prevent evils ariſing from the 
> intriguing dangerous ſpirit of the Papiſts, which con- 
tinually broke out in plots and conſpiracies. The miſ- 
chief intended to be perpetrated on both .houſes of 
„ 3 WT parliament, in the third year of king James, gave 
birth to two other laws of the ſame ſort; viz. The 
act for the better diſcovery and ſuppreſſing of Popiſn 
recuſants; and the act for preventing dangers that may 
grow by Popiſh recuſants. Many of the penal ſta- 
tutes, which were merely deſigned to prevent the ve- 
nom of Popery, by the little arts of miniſters acting 
on the ignorance of the times, were drawn up in terms 
ſo general and comprehenſive, that they included all 
kinds of diſſenters; and added a large ſhare of arbitra- 
ry power to the crown. — The tenets of the Romiſh 
religion, being ſuited to the purpoſes of tyranny, have 
ever made this ſect the favourites of monarchs : had 
rma- they not declared a perſonal enmity to Elizabeth, they 
would undoubtedly have found in this arbitrary prin- 
cels a protectreſs: they were ſo avowedly the favou- 
rites of James and Charles, that, while all thoſe who 
tion : did not conform to the religion which was canatenan, 
| ns, — 
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ſent *. 


ced by authority were perſecuted with rigour, the P.. 
piſts were not only permitted an indulgence which » | 
a manner amounted to a toleration, but many of then? 

were entruſted with offices, whilſt the remembrance ? 

of their cruel adminiſtration under the government c 
Mary was yet freſh in the minds of the Proteſtant; e 
The marriage of king Charles with a Popiſh prince = 
confirmed the fears of the latter and the hopes of the? 

former; and from this hour the King's pretenſions to 
an arbitrary temporal dominion, and the pope's to n MK... 


eccleſiaſtical one, ſeem to have gone hand in hand, 


nor had the Papiſts the moderation or the prudence u # . 
_ diſguiſe the connection they had with the King; they TE 
ina manner openly avowed the illegal favours they re- 


ceived, and their deſigns to aſſiſt the government to 


render itſelf abſolute. Under theſe provocations and 


dangerous apprehenſions, the parliament proceeded 
with the utmoſt juſtice and moderation, contenting 


_ themſelves with requeſting the King, in general terms, 
to put thoſe penal laws, enacted for the preſervation 


of the Proteſtant religion, into execution. Even when 


they were in the meridian of their power, they gave 


way to the reprieve of Goodman, the prieſt ; nor, 


when the bloody inſurrection in Ireland had produced 


another inſtance to ſhew that the toleration of that re- 
ligion and the ſafety of civil ſociety were incompati- 
ble, did they ſo ſtrenuouſly inſiſt on the execution of 
the law againſt Jeſuits and ſeminary prieſts as to bring 


any one of this order to puniſhment. | "Theſe prieſts, 


who occaſioned the preſent diſpute between the King 
and the parliament, were not executed, as ſome au- 
thors have alledged, but baniſhed. Par). Hiſt. vol. X. 

2 Some time after, the King communicated a let- 


ter to the parliament, which ſecretary Nicholas had 


received from Venice, wherein it was ſaid, that the 
pope was much incenſed againſt the parliament's pro- 
ceedings againſt Romiſh prieſts and recuſants ; and 
that he would fend an army into Ireland, if the parli- 
ament did not diſcharge thoſe ſeven priefts whom the 
i %%% ee King 


3 ng do- 
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the pul 
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b Wition tl 


TCil- mer 


King ha 
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that, as 
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Wand; by 
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. 
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= Every thing which could excite paſſion, and 
r attention, actually ſubſiſted at this critical 


J Scat high for a full enjoyment of Liberty: the 


the women, laying aſide their domeſtic cares, en- 
FFaged with the men in political intrigues: a rage 
for reformation ſeized the whole community; 
the generous ardour burnt in every honeſt breaſt; 
and all but the ſenſual, the ſuperſtitious,” the de- 


ately concerned with the errors of the preſent eſta- 


Fdlhment, lent their aſſiſtance toward the throw- 
ing down the fabricks, and plucking up the foun- 


ſpirit without doors, to get the better of the oppo- 
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i | uncture. The fears of men were alarmed, their 
Expectations raiſed, and the pulſe of the public 


nechanic neglected his art, the apprentice his 
employment; ſhops were left empty; and even 


pendant, and thoſe whoſe intereſt was immedi- 


| Nations of tyranny. Such being the diſpoſition of 
the public, the popular leaders had recourſe to the 


ing ſition they found within. Several common-coun- 


M 83 3 2 a 


in a petition which ſet forth their fears on the oc- 


Ss Bs 


re- oned the parliament again to petition the King to put 


Ecil-men, and others of good repute in the city, 
caſion of colonel Lunsford's having the command 


King had reprieved. This ridiculous menace occaſi- 


ati- the ſentence againſt theſe men in execution. At the 


1 of ame time the Commons voted, that the Capuchin 


ſts, and brought to them. The French ambaſſador, un- 
ing der whoſe immediate care they at this time were, ex- 


au- euſed himſelf from obeying the order, on pretence, 


ing Mfriars at Somerſet-houſe ſhould be immediately ſeized 


X. bat, as the Capuchins were ſent into England on ar- 


ticles of treaty between the two crowns, he could not 


the expreſs command of the King and queen of Eng- 
Wand; but offered to keep them ſafe priſoners at Somer- 
ſet-houſe; and that no maſs ſhould be ſaid in the cha- 
pel. The houſe reſted ſatisfied with this excuſe, and 
accepted of the ambaſſador's offer. Rapin, vol. XI. 
p. 27. Fourngls of the Commons, vol. II. p. 464. 


4; 
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do it without the permiſſion of the King his maſter, or 
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Ann. 1641. of the tower, entreated the Commons to take iſ k 


vol. II. p. 


| | 780. 


ed him from that truſt. This made the public|M 


men of the beſt note and quality in the city, both fo {hi 


the Tower: Merchants had already withdrawn thell * 


ſuch means as ſhould ſecure the city and kingdom 
againſt farther miſchiefs. The Commons con. ri 
ferred with the Lords; the Lords refuſing to join WR 
Es, in an addreſs for the removal of Ld, the ei 
Journals of 

Commons, 


vol. II. p.356. 


Commons, after voting that they held colond ſi 


Lunsford unfit to be lieutenant of the Tower o |M 


London, as he was a perſon in whom the Com. 
mons of England could not confide, ſet forth a Mk 


declaration, proteſting their innocence of the mi. fre 
chiefs likely to enſue ©; and aflerting, that the 


malignant party were not only encouraged by th: x 


ſucceſs of the rebels in Ireland, but likewiſe by Mt 
the interruptions which the public buſineſs receiv. 
ed in the houſe of Peers, occaſioned by the num. 
ber of biſhops and Papiſts, notoriouſly difaftected 


to the public good, who had voices in that aſſem. 


| bly. This declaration being read in the uppet 

Houle, it was moved and carried, that the de. 

bates on it ſhould be adjourned. On this the po- 

pular lords, to the number of twenty-one, ente. nen, f 
red their proteſt; and the Commons ordered the {Mirity 

carl of Newport, the then ſuppoſed conſtable o 
the Tower, to reſide in the place, and take on theit 
_ himſelf its cuſtody and guard. The earl of Neu- 


port ſent them word, that the King had diſcharg-W 
- » diſcontent 3 enſing 


o Vicars, in his parliamentary Chronicle, ſays, that Way, « l 


piety and ability, went with this petition to the parli· 


ment-houſe, with an equipage of fifty or ſixty coact- N Mip's m 
FPV eo et 


The Commons alledged, they had already found T both 
ill conſequences from Lunsford's being lieutenant Me 


bullion from the Mint; and ſtrangers, whoſe ſhips {hem he 


had brought in great ſtore, did forbear to bring it there f efuſed t 
10 Nalſon, vol. II. P- 778. pes BY | i 


The following was. the pretended reaſon for 1. Vol. 
| 5 5 ell! | 


| Ae H A R L F 8 A 1. Ig 


formed the King, that there would be a general 
n. MWriſing in the city, to attempt the Tower. On 
on chis the keys were taken from Lunsford, and 

given to Sir John Byron, a man almoſt as diagree- 
able to the public as his predeceſſor. 


nor the Iriſh wars, they were told, with a uſt me 
nil. reedom, that the privilege of parliament was a 

the 4 great hindrance to their trade. The citizens 
the farther delivered their opinion on the following ar- 
1 Micles: That Popiſh lords, and other ſuſpected 
a Peron of quality, ought to be ſecured; and that 
um. he biſhops maintaining their ſeats in parliament 
fed F . as an impediment to the progreſs of thoſe good 


laws and motions which had been ſent up by the 
i ommons to the Peers. This declaration of the 
ſenſe of the city was farther enforced by a petiti- 


po- | pn, ſubſcribed by the aldermen, common-council- 
inte · ¶ men, ſubſidy-men, and other inhabitants of the 
theß kity of London: it was directed to the houſe of 
le d Commons; beginning with an acknowledgment of 
: heir laborious endeavours for a wine en which 
eV- 

1arg- Warts diſcharge : That whilſt the King was in Scot- 
ublic and, at a meeting at the earl of Holland's houſe at. 


F enſington, where there were many members of both 
houſes preſent, on a diſcourſe of plots, the earl ſhould 
Way, © Tf there be ſuch plots, we have his wife and 
Er tildren here” This Newport ſtrongly denied; on 
Pyhich the King replied, “ I am ſorry for your lord- 
Mip's memory.” This being told the Peers, they de- 
Wired a conference with the Commons on the ſubject; 
nd both houſes concurred in petitioning the King to 
Weclare who was the reporter of the ſcandal. Ihe 
ing denied he had expreſſed any ſuch belief; aſſured 
hem he gave no credit to the rumour; and abſolutely 
Ws to name the informer. Ruſbworth, vol. IV. 
Vor. Ul. e 1253 had 


Jarlia- 
oach- 
found 
ant ei 
1 thell 
ſhips 
there. 


for the 
earl 


content ſwell ſo high, that the lord-mayor in- Ann. 1 Gar. 


Warn the Commons deputed their committee Nalfon, -- 
io treat with the city concerning a loan of money vol. II. p. 


#. 
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Ann. 164t. had removed ſeveral preſſures and grievances, not. 


withſtanding the impediments that had ariſen from 


Popiſh lords, and biſhops, voting in the houſe of 
Peers: it complamed of the deſperate plots of the 
- Papiſts and their adherents, now actually operating 
in the Kingdom of Ireland, and threatening Eng. 
land in a manner that filled every mind with ap- 
prehenſions; fo that the trade of the kingdom was 

_ ſtopped, no man following his occupation cheer. 
fully, whilſt the lives of himſelf and family, and 
the public ſafety, were in danger: it complain. 

ed of the bold infolent carriage, and threatening 


8 Nalſon, 
'B ol. II. P. 
* | 733, & leq. 


ſpeeches flung out by the Papiſts in the realm; 


their endeavour to raiſe a diſreſpect in the heart 


of the people againſt the parliament; their ſediti- 
ouſly miſconſtruing the citizens' dutiful and loyal 


entertainment of his majeſty to be a deſerting that 
honourable aſſembly, the leaſt thought of which 


: they did utterly deteſt and abhor. To prevent 


monwealth; and that they would take ind 
particular conſideration the abuſes crept into t 
aancient government of the city, * To the better: 
effecting of this, that the Popiſh lords, and b. 
ſhops, ſhould be removed out of the houſe «ME 
Peers, as had been deſired by the repreſentativW 
body of the city, when fifty thouſand pounds we 4 


 Feterred to parliament, and yet remained unſettled. 


the deſtructive plots of the Papiſts and their adhe. Wit 
rents, the petitioners prayed, that conſiderable Wi 
forces might be ſent into Ireland; this kingdom 
put into a poſture of defence; that the Commons g 
would be a means to obtain the concurrence of the Mi 


King and Lords, in the puniſhment of delinquents 
the redreſſing the grievances of church and com. 


freely lent to raiſe forces for Ireland. 


Tars petition was in its nature too pleaſing u 


the prevatling party in the houſe of Commons nd 


© This probably relates to that diſpute between the 
mayor and commonalty of the city which had bel 
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4 c nA R LE * . 
- meet with encoura ment. An e hav- Ahh; 1641. 
3 ing met together in Southwark, on a buſineſs of Clarendon's 
; the ſame kind, they were diſturbed by a med- Hiſt. vol. II. 


No N 5 Jon; a riot enſued, but, on a writ being directed 
go the ſheriff to proceed againſt the parties, the 
p- Y feadin men in the houſe of Commons declared, 
vas WS that the matter affected their privileges, the 
er. Y conttable having interrupted a ſet of well- affected 
i men, who had met together to addreſs that aſ- 
* ſembly. On this an order paſſed, that the un- 
i der ſheriff ſhould be enjoined not to ſuffer pro- 
Im; ung to be made upon any inquiſition that 
arts might concern perſons who were met together to 
Iiti- ¶ ſubſcribe a petition to be preferred to that houſe: 
al = Wis the partiſans of Liberty were thus 
that Wuoiting their forces, and making vigorous efforts 
bi to remove the obſtacles which impeded their de- 
vent ens, Charles, who had been hitherto totally un- 
dhe. | able to divert the popular current which had run 
rable o ſtrongly for his enemies, was making 1 impotent 
dom attempts to obſtruct its courſe. He not only Ludlow, p. 
nons gave private orders «to. Lunsford and others to 9. . 
f the withſtand the mob in their tumultuous clamours 
ents Mgainft biſhops and Popiſh lords, but, affecting 
com- Fears for his own perſon, e a guard of diſ- 
ino banded officers, who waited to be employed in 
0 the he Iriſh wat, and were ready to e in any 
Jett 


1d bi. 
iſe d 
tative 


ng t0 


ns not 


be dling officious conſtable of the high-dhutch facti- P. 26 "07 


f By hs influence af Gena: the lord mayor, the 


Eommon-council had paſſed an act for addreſſing the 
N King to keep his Chriſtmas at Whitehall: the King 

wert Epromiſed' compliance, provided the city magiſtrates 
wig: Would take a courſe for preventing tumults; and 
þ knighted ſeven aldermen, who brought the addreſs: 


e afterwards ſent a meſſage to a court of common- 


Kouncil, on the ſubject of tumults. It appears by the 
Wcbates of this court, that the trained-bands were very 


et ; 7 e to the — caut ſe. Wr vol. ä 

a O. | 4 

Hed. ; K 2 miſchievous | 
7 i 


| Ml Ann. 1641. 


Tumults. 


Wy, " 
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miſchieyous. deſign which ſhould be propoſed. 
. Theſe deſperadoes were entertained and fed with 


great pompat Whitehall. The gentlemen of the 


- 10ns. of court were likewiſe tampered with, and 
ſome of them offered their aſſiſtance to defend 
the perſons of the King and queen: of this idl: 
crew there were that went ſo far as to ſay, Let 
us not ſuffer theſe fellows at Weſtminſter to do. 
mineer thus, but bring up our tenants to pul] 
them out,” The mob was not only inſulted with 
contemptuous words, ſuch as © round-headed 


dogs, but ſwords. were drawn, and many dt 


them flaſhed, and otherwiſe wounded ®. The 
gentleman-uſher of the houſe of Lords, having, 
by the command of that aſſembly, ordered th: 


e Dugdale ſays, that the German reformers cut 
their hair round, in contradiction to the conformiſts 
who were vain and coſtly in their attire, and wore 1 
great quantity of hair: the reformers in England took 
example from their German brethren. The queen, 


who had a great deal of levity in her conduct and mar- E things 


ner, obſerving Samuel Barnardiſton (one of the ring: 
leaders of the non-conforming ſea). marching at the 
head of a body of apprentices, cried out, See whit 
a handſome young round-head is there ;?? the appells 
tion was affected by her whole party, and was public 
ly uſed by Hyde. The King's guard of bravoes were 
in return called Cavaliers. Theſe terms were after 
wards uſed to diſtinguiſh the two parties. Dugdal, 
. 8. Rapin, vol. XI. p. 294. Clarendon's Hiſt. vol. 
| b The news that Lunsford and others of the gany 
had drawn their ſwords upon the people being carrie 
into the city, great multitudes of that body ran dov! 
to Weſtminſter, with ſtaves and other weapon 
This occaſioning a more than ordinary uproar, the al 
ſiduous lord-mayor ordered the gates to be ſhut, a! 
put the trained-bands in arms; whilſt the King, 0 
his part, commanded the militia of London and Welt 
minſter to aſſemble by turns, and guard his perſo! 
Rapin, vol. XI. p. 294. DIE * 
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WT concourſe” of people to diſperſe, was told, that Ann. 16414. 
= they were willing to go; but that colonel Lunf- 1 1 
ford and others were laying in wait for them in 
= Weſtminſter-hall, and that many of their fellows, 
de in their way home, had been hurt by his ſoldiers. 
Le The Lords appointed a committee to examine 
de wbat warrant had been given to the ſoldiers to 
come down to the parliament-houſe? what no- 
BS tice had been given to any others to come down 
qe vo Weſtminſter in multitudes? and who gave the 
„occaſion that ſwords were drawn and blows given 
Th, in Weſtminſter-hall *? On an inquiſition _ 
A i ee e ue: 


= | Some time before this, a company of watchmen, 
EZ with halberts, were ſet as a guard on both houſes of 
WT parhament. The Lords queſtioned them why they 
came there? and ſent for the high-conſtable : he al- 
ledged, that he received a warrant from the juſtices 
of peace, ſet forth by: the King's writ, directed to 
them: the Commons ſummoned theſe juſtices before 
them: the juſtices pleaded, that the writ was granted 
forth by the direction of the houſe of Peers. It was 
found they had exceeded their authority in ſending 
= conſtables when there was no tumult, and had been 

= guilty of a breach of privilege in ordering down armed 
men to the parliament, without acquainting them with 
it. One of the juſtices, named Long, who had ſign- 

= ed the. warrant for the guards, was ſent to the 

= To ſuppreſs riots the Lords had ordered, that the 
lord-keeper ſhould iſſue out writs according to the ſta- 
tute of Henry V. cap. 8. This ſtatute expoſes thoſe i 
= who are found in riots to be tried by the King and | 
council, and puniſhed according to the arbitrary deci- 
ſions of that tribunal. It was therefore laudable in 
the houſe of Commons to exert their preſent authority 
to reſcue the ſubje& from an unconſtitutional law.— 

| They were guilty of an act of power, on another oc- 
caſion, that was very unjuſtifiable. Sir Walter Earl 
had given an information to the houſe of ſome dange- 
| Tous words ſpoken by ſeveral perſons, but did not 
name the offenders: the houſe ordered the ſpeaker to 
24 „ 


en 

8 

Ann. 1641. 
Nalſon, vol. 


| 


I. p. 7925 bers, that, on his queſtioning a guard of foldiers, 
| 8 which he found i in the way, he was told that they 


to join with the houſe of Commons in a petition 
to his majeſty, that the parliament might have a 
| guard, and ſuch a one as ſhould be approved by 


iſſue out a warrant to e perſons as Sir N 1 
Walter Earl ſhould nominate to him. This was an 


tional; ſince though the conſtitution does not limit 


ties of the ſubject, yet it does not permit them to in- 


ſafety of the parliament; but for printing a particular 


people to obtain their juſt deſires.“ Parl. Hiſt. vol 


_ HISTORY OF/ENGLAND. 
the houſe! of Commons made on this bulinek, > | 
they were informed by one of their own men- {| 


were ſet there by the command of the rot, 


biſhop of Vork. Mr. Hollis was ſent up to the {le 
Lords to complain of the outrages which had ben | 
committed on the perſons of the King's ſubjects , 
and, that this might be a free parhament, to de- 


pr OVI 
ber d 
nem 
door, 
think 


ſire them, according to their on propoſition *, 


Wet in 
et fo 

eerete 
act of power unneceſſarily tyrannical and unconſtitu · Nat onc 
nome 
; J nd c 


fringe thoſe liberties in the ſmalleſt degree. Nu, eight 
vol. II. p. 727, 732, & p. 729. Furl. Hiſl. vol. x prue t 
p. 98. Statutes at Large, vol. I. p. 215. 5 the ve 

On the occaſion of the late fray, the Lords had . I on g 
deſired the Commons to join with them in a declara- nacine 
tion, to be publiſhed, teſtifying. their diſlike of the that 0 
aſſembling of the people in ſuch a diſordered manner Wl ſafety 


about the two houſes of parliament; and that they hoſe 


the hank of Commons in means to defend the hbcr. 


would likewiſe: petition the King for a guard. The, 


Commons returned anſwer, that they would agree with 


their lordſhips in all good and lawful means for the 15 wn 
declaration, they had entered into a debate on it, and from 
found it to be a thing of great conſideration, that e 
would require time. Clarendon ſays, that on the . the 
ceipt of the Lords“ meſſage, ſome of the popula! WW... be 
members urged; “ That they muſt not diſcourage Wi ; 6: : 
their friends; | this being a time they muſt make uſe d ea 
all friends;?? "Pym ſaid, „ God forbid the houſe d eon 


Commons ſhould proceed in any way to diſheartc Wing, b 
Þ 


X. p. 127, 135. Clarendon's Hiſt. vol. I. p. 265. point 
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the ad een to be commanded by the earl of Ann. 1644, 3 
: 1 Pas. The Lords not then thinking fit to agree | - 
aich the repeated requeſts of the Commons“, 


ers, 

hey they directed, that the juſtices of the peace of Nalſon, = 
ch. {the city of Weſtminſter ſhould take care that vol. LL. P 800. = 
the good watches, ſufficiently: armed, ſhould be ſet 1 
cen In ſuch convenient places as ſhould. be neceſlary 

As; for their ſafeguard; and that halberts ſhould be 

de- 1. rovided for the ſervice of the houſe. They far- 


- Ther declared, that it ſhould be lawful for every 
member to bring his own ſervant, to attend at the 

[ or, armed with fuch weapons as they ſnould 

think fit. The King was addreſſed on this ſub- 

8 in the name of the lower houſe : This addreſs "TNT of 

Set forth, that there had been ſeveral attempts 8 

auf Peretofore to bring deſtruction on their whole body l. II. p. 3 
' ' At once; that a malignant party, bitterly enve- 

nomed againſt them, was daily gathering ſtrength 

4 cohfidence, : and was now come to. ſuch a 

Wight as to give boldneſs to ſome not only to im- 

Ebrue their hands in the blood of the ſubjects at 

Tae doors of the parliament, and at the King's 

gown gates, but had given out inſolent and me- 

Facing ſpeeches againſt the parliament itſelf ; ſo 

Wear they conceived they could not, with the 

® of their perſons, on which the peace of the 

; Wo bole Kingdom depended, fit any longer unarmed 


= The preſent obſtinacy of the Lords in this matter 
lis very ſurprizing: They had, on the King's return 
en Scotland, ſo ſtrongly concurred with the Com- 
mons in their deſire for a guard under the command 
of the earl of Eſſex, that they deputed ſome of their 
on body to make this requeſt; and now, when them- 
5 Wictves not only acknowledged that there was a great 
| . 51 for the parliament to have a guard, but made 
the firſt motion for it, they would not concur with the 
WCommons on the means to have one of their own chu- 
ng, but preſſed them to accept of one that ſhould be 
bete by the King. 


2 
= 


K 4 4 


bs. 


bh Ann. 1641. and without a guard v. 2 
N been the aggreſſors in - the fore · mentioned bl. 
the Commons, not without reaſon, regarded it a 


1 


HISTORY oF ENGLAND. 
The King's party are 


a levying war on his ſubjects; and it afforded 


them a juſt pretence for protecting the mob 
The King ſet forth a proclamation againſt tumul. 
tuous meetings; but ſome citizens having been 


committed on the occaſion of riots, they were, 
by the exprels orders of the lower houſe, ſet at 


liberty; and David Hyde, a reformed officer, 
who. alles out, „he would cut the throats of 


thoſe round-headed dogs that bawled againſt bi. 
_ was ſecured by the citizens, and brug 


before the houſe of Commons, who committed 
him to priſon, and nee him from all em. 
r er in Ireland. | 


Tur Lords, whe: at the enen ny 


_ dreading the vigor, of the Commons, kept firm 
to their reſolution of defending the biſhops in 
their privilege of voting in parliament, when an 
unexpected accident ſubdued that obſtinacy which 
had withſtood the ones: voice of the poop 


m The oO had, paſs to the 3 


they had paſſed for their defence, ſent a verbal meſ- 


ſage to the King for a guard: he directed. that the 


meſſage might be given him in writing; and then 
neglected to return an anſwer. ; Rapin, vol. XI. p 


303. 
Theſe mobs are not to be en as boſe 
only of the loweſt order of citizens. In a fray occa- 


ſioned by the archbiſhop of York's detaining ſome r1- 


oters who had got into the Abbey, ſeveral citizens 
were hurt by ſtones thrown from the leads; and one 


Sir Richard Wiſeman died of the wounds he received. 


Ruſbworth, vol. IV. p. 465. 
© They were committed by the ſheriffs of Llondad 


and Middleſex, on the ſtatute of the thirteenth of 


Henry IV. The Lords had given expreſs orders t0 
the ſheriffs to put 'this ſtatute in execution. hy 


| vol. II. p. 792. 
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CHARLES " 137 
4 PEP Kea endeavours of the Commons: Ann. 164. 
imams, the preſent archbiſnhop of Vork, whoſe 

Wervile nature admitted of a great degree of inſo- 


a; 
fed Nence of temper , in his way to the houſe —_ 
„Lors fell in with a body of apprentices, who had e 
ul. Muſt delivered in a petition for the laws to be put vol. 


In execution againſt prieſts and Jeſuits; that the P. 7 


re, perſons of Papiſts, and other dangerous perſons, 3. 
at {night be ſecured; and for the removal of pre 
er, N Jates and Popiſh lords . . He obſerving one parti- 

of N gular youth who was louder. than the reſt in his 

bi- W&lamours-againſt biſhops; had the imprudence to 

ght N ay hands on him: This produced a conteſt ; the 


1 outh was: een by his fellows __ the biſhop! g 


0 ZE p nb n of this malate; Sint fins the 
ind ing had thought it neceſſary to make him archbiſhop 
rm f York, he carried himſelf ſo inſolently in the houſe 


in t Lords, and out of the houſe to all perſons, that 
an e became more univerſally odious than Laud had 
ich Wo? and that the hatred he had incurred was an 
"- encouragement to the Commons to ſend up a ſecond 
le, bill, with ſome little alteration, to remove biſhops. 


Williams was a man of cunning but not judgment, of 
n abject nature, without generoſity or honour ; 


ncl- rhilſt he was in diſgrace with the King, he made 

the Now court to the party in oppoſition, and performed 
hen many uſeful offices for them: the popularity he had 
p. ecquired by this means making him of ſome conſe- 


Huence, he was preferred by the King, to whom he 
Ungratiated himſelf by flattering his religious prejudi- 


cca- es, and betra ying his friends who had ſupported his 
> Tl Fharacter at the time when he was | aa by Laud, 
ens {and ill-treated by the court. 

one 


© © The apprentices aſſert in their petition, that they 5 
ere engaged by the late proteſtation to defend the 
RE rights, the liberties of parliament, and the 
1 bjects in general, againſt Papiſts and Popiſh innova- 

3 ſions ; ſuch as archbiſhops, biſhops, and their depen- 

ö Wants, appear to be. This is the firſt time that this 
Die had been made of flis e den 
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robes were torn in the ſcuffle. Williams, tran. 
ported with paſſion and indignation, ſummoned 
all his fellow prelates who were in town, and pro- 
poſed to them to join in a proteſtation, to be ad. 


Areſſed to the King and the houſd of Peers. Thi 


„„ 
Proteſtation 
of the bi- 


propoſal being agre 


of the lower 
ſtop to the 
the houſe of Peers might eſpouſe the cauſe of bi- 
ſhops with a warmth that might occaſion ſuch a 
diſagreement as ſhould. oblige the Commons to | 
give up their pretenſions in this point; or it might 


reed to, he immediately prepared 
a paper, which ſet forth, . That though the bi. 
ſhops had an undoubted right to fit and vote in 


parliament, and ought to be protected by the 
EKing in this privilege, yet in going thither they 
had been menaced and aſſaulted by the multi 
.__ © tude; to the danger of their lives, and could find 


no redreſs, upon ſundry complaints made to bot} 


baouſes on theſe particulars; that as they could 
no longer with ſafety attend their duty in the 
houſe, they did proteſt againſt all laws, votes 
and reſolutions, as null and void, which ſhoul! 


ſs during the time of their forced and violent 


abſence.” This paper was directed to the King, 


with an humble deſire that he would ſend it to 
the Lords, and command that it ſhould be enter- 


cd in the Journals of the houſe. The archbiſhop 
hurried to Whitehall for the royal approbation : 


Charles, ever precipitate in his determinations, 


entered with eagerneſs into the politics of the 
biſhops: The houſe of Peers could do nothing 


in their abſence; this would affect the reſolutions 


rogreſs of the intended reformation ; 


introduce a favourable opportunity to bring about 


poſed to him. 


a diſſolution.” Thus ſanguine were the King“ 
hopes on every plauſible expedient that was pro- 
he paper was immediately deli- 


vered into the hands of the lord-keeper Li ttleton, 
with an injunction that he ſhould preſent it L the 


houſe ; this would put an effectual 
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aof Lords, not without! making ſome comments 
on it very much to the diſadvantage of the pro- 
teſting party. The aſſembly of Peers was at this 
ume not only purged of the company of biſhops, 
but the Popiſh lords were likewiſe frightened away 

by the rage of the people. This proteſtation, 
therefore, to the confuſion and difappointment of 
the King and the prelates, acted diametrically-op- 
E polite to their expectations: the popular lords, in 
Ja tranſport of joy, cried out, that the hand of. 
© God now appeared in bringing that to paſs which 
they could never otherwiſe have effected. The 
E houſe unanimouſly-agreed to deſire an immediate 
conference with the Commons: the proteſtation 
vas read by the keeper, and delivered to them 
| with this advice, That he had received it from 
the King's own hand, with a command to preſent 
it to the houſe of Peers: he told them, in the 
name of that aſſembly, that the proteſtation con- 
taining matters of dangerous conſequence, ex- 
| tending to the deep trenching upon the fundamen- 


| ta] privileges and being of parliaments, they 


thought fit to. communicate it to the Commons, 


The houſe had two days receſs during the Chriſt- 


mas holidays. 


* The oppoſers of the power of the crown * 


called State Puritans. Rabin. 
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Anm 1641. as a thing of great and general concernment. On 


the report of this conference, it was reſolved in 
the lower houſe, that the twelve biſhops who had 


ſigned the paper ſnould be accuſed of high-trea. 
ſon, for endeayouring to ſubvert the fundamenta 
laws and being of parliaments. Mr. Glyn was 


ſent up on this errand : he deſired, in the name of 


the Commons, that the biſhops might be put in 
ſafe cuſtody. . The Lords complied with the re- 
queſt; the parties were brought to the bar as de- 
linquents , and then committed to the Tower *; 
not an individual in either houſe having ventured 
to ſpcak one word in their vindication: one per. 
ſon ſaid; that “ he did not believe them guilty 


| . J Archbiſhop of York ; biſhops of Durham, | Coven- 


try and Litchfield, Norwich, St. Aſaph, Bath and 
WMells, Hereford, Oxford, Ely, Glouceſter, Peter. 
borough, and Landaff. The Commons having ob. 
tained this point, dropped their firſt proſecution again 


the thirteen biſhops. On this impeachment of the bi- 


ſhops, Mr. Rouſe made a ſpeech to the houſe to per- 
ſuade them to interpoſe their authority to prevent the 


conſecration of three of the biſhops newly appointed: 
two of them had undergone that ceremony, and were 


already inveſted in their office. | 


Hall, biſhop of Norwich, had, at the inſtigation of 


Laud, written a treatiſe to vindicate the jus divinum of 
biſhops. Though this abſurd doctrine is ſtrongly incul- 
_ cated in this work, yet it was done with too much mo- 
deration for the archbiſhop, who corrected it and im- 


proved it with his own hand, before he ſuffered it to 


be publiſhed. Parl. Hiſt. vol. X. p. 146, & eg. 


The two archbiſhops, 'Laud and Williams, har- 
ing ever been of the ſame principles, and having only 
differed as their ſeveral intereſts thwarted each other, 
thoſe intereſts being now reconciled by the ſimilarity 


of their ſituations, became perfect friends, each of 


them expreſſing contrition for that mutual animoſity 
which had contributed to the overthrow of a ſuperſti- 


tion calculated to ſupport the prelates in power, pomp, 
%) —: 
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3g CHARLES 1: 2471 
r ni bee but they were ſtark mad, and Ann. 1641. 
| Ky to be ſent to Bedlam *. 29,5 ue 


| - I: he diſgrace. of the biſhops - was ; celebrated. with 
j 1 bonßites, and all ſorts of da rejoicings. 


OS ZW 


F 7 he King enters into new projedts to ſubdue oppoſe 
tion. — His attorney brings into the upper houſe a 
charge of high-treaſon againſt the lord Kimbolton, 
and five members of the lower houſe, —The King 
goes to the lower houſe, with an intention to 
"ſeize the five members. hey elude the danger 
= by an eſcape. —Confufion and terror of the pub- 
= lc.—The King endeavours, but in vain, to ſof- 
teen their reſentment.—The parliament adjourn, 
= and appoint a committee to fit at Guildhall — 
= Complaiſance of the city to the parliament's com- 
mittee —T he city petition the King. He retires 
; from Whitehall to Hampton-Court.—Re-meeting 
yd parhament , with the triumphant return of 1 
= the committee and the ſix accuſed members.—De- | # 1.5808 
= claration of the parliament againſt the King's —_— 
= proceedings.—T hey appoint themſelves a guard. 
8 —Petitions of the inhabitants of the county of WE > 
Bucks. —The parliament ſecure the town aud ST 
S garriſon of Hull, and manifeſt other ſymptoms e 
* diſtruſt. * Scotch commiſſioners intereſft. W=«r 
| themſelves in the quarrel between the King and Wt 
| parliament.—T he Commons make new attempts —_—_— a 
to wreſt the power over the militia from the =—_ 
King; and publiſh a declaration for putting the 1 
kingdom into a poſture of defence. —T be parlia- r 
ment re-adjourn, and appoint a committee to ſit N 
at Grocers Hall, with a guard. New projects . 
F the King. Caution of the Commons. — I hey 1 
: impeach Sir Edward Herbert, the King s attor- ; 4 
of PP 15 — 
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Hs TORY OF ENGLAND. 
nuey. Ve Lords paſs fentence on bim. — If, 


HDym' s ſpeech to the Loris on the flate , public 
affairs. — Proceedings againſt the duke of Rich. 
mond. Furtber proceedings on the militia. — 
Various petitions. —Harmony between the ty 
- houſes —The bill for depriving biſhops, Ee. 
with the preſſing act, paſs the Lords.—Farther 
proceedings againſt the impeached biſhops, — An 
on the militia.— Ihe queen leaves the kingdom 
 —The royal aſſent given to the bill againſt b. 


' ſhops, and the preſſing aft. — Impeachmen 


againſt the lord Digby. —The King denies hi; 
aſſent to the parliament's ordinance on the mil: 
Tia. Spirited tranſaftins of the parliament.— 
be King retires northward. Acts paſſed.— 
Aﬀairs of Ireland. „ 


n 167. Nee the advantage th 


biſhops had given their adverſaries, yet the 
cauſe of Liberty was more triumphant in appear. 
ance than in reality. The cloſe conjunction of 


the Popith and prelatical factions, a ſtrong com. 


bination of ſelf-intereſt with prejudice, formed a 
powerful oppoſition againſt the deſigns of the pa- 
triot party. The King had ſo great an influence 
in the lower houſe, that it was with difficulty the 


. popular members could carry any material point 


againſt him, as appears in the votes on the remon- 


ſtrance. He yet maintained a majority among 
the Peers, notwithſtanding the confinement of the 


biſhops ; they having, after this event, refuſed to 
Join with the lower houſe in their petition for « 


guard, and, though earneſtly ſolicited, declined 


going on the excluſion-bill. The zeal of the 


multitude, if not continually fed with fuel, ſoon 


cools ; and even now the treachery of the court 
began to be leſs apprehended, and the Kings 


| ſuppoſed connivance at the Iriſh rebellion (Which 
had generally gained belief, and excited the ut. 
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mnmoſt t and horror) was ſo ſtiffy and obſti- Ann. 164t. 
nately denied by the faction of royalifts, that it 
Vas treated with an univerſal ſcepticiſm. Not- 
BS withſtanding the weakneſs and the wickedneſs of 
he King's adminiſtration, the known immorality 
Not his political character, his acknowledged ſer- 
vitude toga ſuperſtitious intriguing woman, en- 
PE tirely governed by her prieſts; notwithſtanding 
the feverities and inconveniencies which this nati- 9 
on had experienced from monarchical and prieſtly 
government; notwithſtanding the virtue and abi- 
ties of the leaders in oppoſition, the righteous — = 
neſs and rationality of their cauſe ; notwithitand. © N 
ing that the people, to the very loweſt orders, had _ 
already taſted the ſweets of Liberty; ſuch is the 
@ fluctuating temper of the common herd of man- 
kind; ſuch their want of conception in every ar- 
1 1 of political happineſs; ſuch their attachment 
W to eſtabliſhed forms, however pernicious and er- 
E roneous ; ſuch their obedience and blind faith in 
W thoſe that are their ſuperiors in fortune and in 
rank; that the current began to change. Had Fax 
the King remained quiet and avoided giving agg *Kx 
© farther diſguſt, had he patiently waited that for- mu 
tune which accident and the caprice of human na- Ls: | 
ture was preparing for him, the tide of bigotry _ F179 
to kings might have returned ſtronger than it had —_ 
: ebbed, and bore down with it all thoſe bulwarks F 
3 | which the champions of Liberty had*erected for Fs 
© the new-acquired rights they had obtained for the —_— 
people. Such evil Was not at this time to be the - __ 
portion of GREAT BRITAIN. a : 
CuAkLESs, whoſe. ſanguineneſs of diſpoſition, 
. on any favourable appearance, was equal to his 
dejection of ſpirit in contrary circumſtances, 
grew elated to a high degree at the flattering ac- iy 
count which his creatures daily gave him of the ws 
tuation of his affairs. The party in oppoſition = 
| were repreſented as driven to their laſt. 32 — | = Ken bl 
| 2 Mat 5 
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. that many of them, foreſeeing they ſhould be 
forſaken by the people, to avoid puniſhment, in. 


dence which this dawn of fortune inſpired into the 


bol ſecretary of ſtate *, Sir John Colepeper that of 
chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. 


Charles, intoxicated with this returning proſper 
ty, determined at one ſtroke to ſubdue his half 
vanquiſhed enemies, and open a way by which 


Wu the lord Saville, in conſequence of his 
ſucceſsful forgery, had overwhelmed his rival 
Strafford with the vengeance of an enraged pa- 
liament, he, betraying his friends and aſſociates, WF gation, 


ral invitation, from the leaders of the diſcontent- 
ed party, to invade England; and that many 
of his ſtanch oppoſers in parliament had been o 
the cabal. On this intelligence, the King under 


with matter for an accuſation, and, by the force 


between the Scottiſh and Engliſh leaders. It is 
ſaid, he ſucceeded ſo far as to diſcover that thoſe 
who were the active and leading men in both hou- 


ſo much chagrin to the Commons, that he, with the 
earl of Saliſbury, was ſpecially recommended to the in + this 3 
| King, to be re-taken into his ſervice. Sir Henry ey 9 
Vane, junior, the ſon of the ſecretary, being dimi- WF ....c.1 h 


when they ſhould conſider the next bill for tonnage 
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tended to fly the country. Such was the conk- 
royal party, that Falkland accepted of the office 


yde wag 
us merit. 


promiſed a preferment ſuitable to 


all the conceſſions which had been extorted from 
him might be reſcinded. | «+ = 


informed the King, that the Scots had had a gene- ¶ quired of 
W miſs Lur 
of the co 
el diſban 
took a journey to Scotland, to furniſh himſefl WF al palace 
chery on 
of bribery and flattery, to break the engagement ; 
= / It is 
= vered ſev 
prevail wi 
ed by the 
hands. I 
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it was for 


x Sir Henry Vane's diſmiſſion from this office gave 


not knowi 


ſed from the office of treaſurer of the navy, it was 


Wr eee eceriptions 
voted, that the houſe would take it into conſideration BW PODS, 


E vere forgy 
I. p. 29. 


and poundage. Feurnals of the Commons, vol. II. p. 3 The 
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Vor. 
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ſes of parliament had not only encouraged but ſo- Ann. 1641. 
W licited the Scotch invaſion 7. He was prevented 
toom making an immediate uſe of this informati- 
on by the outcry which the Iriſh maſſacre had 
raiſed againſt him, and by the fears and jealouſies 
W which the rumour of a conſpiracy at Edinburgh, 
do take off by aſſaſſination the marquis of Hamil- 
ton and the earl of Argyll, had occaſioned in the 
Engliſh parliament. Preparatory, however, to 
this important enterprize, he diſmiſſed the guards 
WW which this aſſembly had raiſed for their ſecurity, 3 4M 
BW took away the care of the Tower from the earl of N 
Newport, and placed Sir Thomas Lunsford in the 7 
office of lieutenant; a man, who, as Clarendon —_— 
WW ſays, was only known by the diſadvantage of an Lbs! 
ill character, who would be faithful for the obli- [1 
W gation, and execute any thing that ſhould be re- $2 
W quired, of him. The inſtant and peremptory de- 
W mands of the populace obliging the King to di. 
& mils Lunsford, Sir John Byron, another creature _,_ = 
of the court; was put in his place; and a regiment _ _ "Rr 
E of diſbanded reformadoes * entertained at the roy- __ - JE 
al palace. The Commons, ever ſuſpecting trea- | 
chery on the King's part, were juſtly alarmed at 
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elt is ſuppoſed to have been Montroſe who diſco- —_ 
vered ſeveral particulars to the King. He could not _ 
prevail with Wareſtoun to give up the invitation forg- _ 1 
ed by the lord Saville, which had been entruſted to his 
hands. It is ſurpriſing that the King ſhould have ſo 1 
eager a deſire to poſſeſs this paper, ſince he knew that A = 
it was forged by Saville, the man who, notwithſtand=® ©  * # 080 
ing this intelligence, he had promoted. Woareſtoun, HF 
rot knowing what uſe the King intended to make of it, 3.1331 
excuſed himſelf from delivering it, cut out the ſub- „ Wh 
| {criptions, and ſent each to the perſon for whom they _ 
| were forged. Burnet's Hiſtory of His Own Times, vol. 1 
I. p. 20. 1. 5 1 
| * The parliament had theſe reformadoes in ſo great 1.3: 
| Ciſtruſt, that they were diſbanded on their firſt meet- = 
ing, before the reſt of the Engliſh troops. A | 
Vor., III. * | 
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256 © HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Ann. 1641. theſe ſuſpicious circumſtances, and continued to 
petition for a guard; appointing a committee to 

fit in the city, during their receſs of three days, 
cd. receive the King's anſwer, and tranſact this bu- 

Rapin, ſineſs. The King, for very important reaſons, 

vol. XI. continued deaf to the earneſt deſire of the Com- 
p-. 304. mons, and ſent them word, That he was wholly 
ignorant of the grounds of their apprehenſions; 
7 if he had any knowledge or belief of the leaſt de- 
ſign of violence againſt them, he would purſue 

the contrivers of 1t with the fame ſeverity and 

deteſtation that he would do the greateſt attempt 1 

on his crown; and he engaged ſolemnly, on the late arr 

word of a King, that the ſecurity of all and every and to 1 

one of them from violence was and ſhould ever be T. 

as much his care as the preſervation of himſef WW courage 
and children; and if this general aſſurance could {Wl kingdor 

| Not ſuffice to remove their apprehenſion, he would II 

command fuch a guard to wait upon them as he 
_ would be reſponſible for to Him who had charged 
him with the ſafety and proteCtion of his ſubjects 

The populace of London had entirely diſperſed, 

and the King ſent to his good friend the lord-may: 
or and the common-council of London to take 
meaſures to prevent their re-meeting. 
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O the third of January, the day the parli- 

ment met after their receſs, the Commons re- 
ce.eived the King's denial to their requeſt for 1 
Parl. Hiſt. guard of their own appointing. In the afternoon 
vol. X. p. of the ſame day, Herbert, the attorney-genera|, 
156, & ſeq. informed the Lords, that he had ſomewhat of Mt ect c 
. 8 importance to communicate to them from tix ſhould b 
King, who had commanded him to accuſe the fuch wit! 
lord Kimbolton *®, a member of that houſe, and bulineſs, 
five members of the houſe of Commons, of high. the like 1 
treaſon; that his majeſty had himſelf delivered I ber, if th 
him in writing the articles on which he accuſed W lordſhips 
Sion to the earl of Mancheſter. A AZ 

5 1 , e en 
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groſſed impeachment : 
« Thar the accuſed members ha endegvour- 
| ed to ſubvert the fundamental laws of govern- 


ment, to deprive the King of his regal power, 


= and to place in his e an arbiteary and 6 oak 
E: nical Wer: 


HAT they had, by foul aſperſions on his 


. 8 and his government, endeavoured to alie- 


nate the affections of his People, and to make his 


3 | majeſty odious : 


Tur they had 1 to > PRE lis. 
late ny into diſobedience to his commands, 


3 | and to ſide with them in their traitorous deſigns : 
Ta they had traitorouſly invited and en- 
E | couraged a foreign power to invade his may feſty's 8 
kingdom of England: 

Tur they had traitorouſly ene to 
| fubvert: the "ry e and being of 1 
ment? 


ah r they had by force and terror com- 


122 the parliament to join with them in their 
| traitorous deſign; and to that end had actually 
| raiſed and countenanced tumults againſt the King 


and parliament; and that they had traitorouſly ' 


1 to levy, and had actually. levied, war 
| againſt the King.“ 


| Mk. Attorney, having read the articles of im- ; 
peachment, farther ſaid, that he was charged to 


| deſire, on his majeſty's behalf, firſt, That a ſe- 
lect committee, under a command of ſecreſy, 
I ſhould be appointed to take the examination of 


| fuch witneſles as the King would produce in this 


| buſineſs, as formerly had been done in caſes of 
| the like nature; ſecondly, Liberty to add and al- 


| ter, if there ſhould be cauſe; - thirdly, That their 


lordſhips would take care for ſecuring the perſons, 
as in juſtice there ſhould be cauſe. 
Abt AZEMENT ſeized the Lords on hearing both 
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I. 2 houſes 
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Ann. 164 r. houſes of parliament in a manner accuſed of high. 
treaſon; every act which had been made to ſecure 
the people from any further attempt on their Li- 


violence; and themſelves requeſted to perform (9 
unconſtitutional an act as to commit five members W 


When the aſſembly had a little recovered their 


the regularity of this proceeding, whether der 
ever had been ſuch a one, and whether an accuſa. 


other notice of the accuſation againſt the fue 
commoners but by acquainting their houſe, that 
ſome of their members \ were accuſed of high-trea- 


that as ſoon as the attorney-general had read the im- 
peachment, he would move for the commitment «| houſes : 
the lord Kimbolton ; that, on the contrary, he feem-Wþ „ 
ed more ſurprized and perplexed-at the event tha guard co 
any other member in the houſe; and, ſitting next th ¶ take into 
lord Kimbolton, whiſpered him with ſome emotion ſafety. 


| houſe. Clarendon's Hiſt. vol. I. p. 282. 
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berties, condemned as irregular, and extorted by 


of the lower houſe, over which they had no power. 


ſurprize, they appointed a committee to examine 


tion againſt a peer might be brought into thi 
houſe by the attorney general. They took n 


ſon *. lege: 
WIUuILsr this ſcene was s acting in the houſe ol Tibet 
Lords, the Commons were informed, that Sil Wately den 
Willam FRG, Sir Wu Killigrew, ani treated t. 
1 Fe. PRI YES ſays, that it was the lord Dicks 10 e : 
adviſed the King to this accuſation ; and promiſed him could 0 


that the King was miſchievouſly adviſed, that to pre- 
vent farther evil he would know immediately whence JPpaſſe 1 6 
the counſel proceeded; that fo ſaying, he retired i 


great confuſion. Clarendon is of opinion, that Pers, ſtud 
Digby had performed his promiſe it would have raiſe Ir. Pyr 


a very hot diſpute in the houſe. This opinion pro parliame 
ceeded rather from the ſame ſanguineneſs of diſpoſitW hall be 

on which had betrayed the King and Digby into thi Veft to tl 
ill- timed accuſation, than from juſt grounds. It M houſe wil 
likely that Digby's timidity was occaſioned from tho Humble p 
unexpected appearance of reſentment he ſaw in thi ; {ime ma 


other | 


CHARLES Fe” 


E Y ſealing up their trunks, doors, and papers. On 


member ſhould require the aſſiſtance of the con- 


ately demanded of the Lords, the Commons en- 


u ; treated that aſſembly to join in a requeſt to the 
King to remove the guards at Whitehall; and 
that the parliament might have ſuch a guard as 


ſchould be approved of by his majeſty and both 
Whouſes : that their lordſhips would join in vin- 


guard could not be obtained, that they would 
of ſafety. 

N Ox the ſubject of this Seiser tha Lords 

paſſed the following orders: That all the cham- 

F- parliament, that have been ſealed up and locked, 

iN to their free uſe and diſpoſure; that this 


g Tamdle petition to the King for a guard in the 
1 ame manner as they deſire, and that it ſhall con- 


FEY were at Mr. Hollis's and Mr. Pyr 85 Ann, 1641. 


dis intelligence, the Commons ordered their ſer- 
2 to go and break open the ſeals, and appre- 
hend thoſe who put them on; and paſſed an order, 
That if any perſons whatever ſhould come to the 
Nase of any member of the houſe, and offer to 
ſeal his doors; trunks, or papers, that then ſuch 


ſtable to keep ſuch perſons in ſafe cuſtody till the 
houſe ſhould give farther orders; that if any per- 
on ſhould offer to arreſt or detain any member, 
W vithout firſt acquainting the houſe therewith, it 
ſhould be lawful for ſuch member to ſtand upon 
nis defence, and for any perſon to aſſiſt him, 
c Wording to the proteſtation taken to defend the 
privileges of parliament. A conference on the 
il ſubject of this breach of privilege being immedi- 


dicating the privileges of parliament; and if a 


ke into conſideration the adjourning to a place 


bers, ſtudies, and trunks belonging to Mr. Hollis, 
r. Pym, Mr. Hampden, or to any member of 


all be forthwith unſealed and unlocked, Sd 


Wouſe will join with the houſe of Commons in an 
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2 Anne 1641. tinue as long as the Kir 
thirk fit. 
King's ſerjeant at 4 came to the houſe with a 
meſſage from the King: on being admitted, he 
informed the ſpeaker, that he was commanded 
by the King's majeſty on his allegiance to require 
of him five gentlemen, members of the houſe of 
Commons; and that theſe gentlemen being deli- 
vered, he was ordered to arreſt them, in the 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
and both houſes ſhall 


On this day of buſineſs, Francis, the 


King's name, of high-treaſon; that the names of 
the Gre gentlemen were, Mr. Hollis, Sir Arthur 
Haſlerig, Mr. Pym, Mr. Hampden, and Mr. 
William Strode. On this meſſage, the Com- 


mons with great calmneſs Shaman the ſerjeant, 
and ordered Sir 
cellor of the Exchequer, lord Falkland, ſecretary 
of ſtate, Sir Philip Stapleton, and Sir John Ho- 
tham, to attend his majeſty, and acquaint him, 
That his meſſage was a meſſage of great conſc- 
gquence, as it concerned the privileges of parlia- 
ment, and therein the privileges ” all the Com- 
mons of England; that they would take it in- 


John Colepeper, the preſent chan- 


to ſerious conſideration, and would attend his 
majeſty with an anſwer, in all humility and 


duty, and with as much ſpeed as the greatnels 
of the buſineſs would permit; and, in the 


mean time, the houſe would take care that 
thoſe gentlemen mentioned in the meſſage ſhould 
be ready to anſwer any legal charge laid againſt 


them. After this, the ſpeaker, by the com- 
mand of the houſe, enjoined the accuted members 
to give their attendance de die in diem 
mornin 
having ſent a ſatisfactory anſwer to the joint peti- 

| tion of both. holes for a guard, the Commons 


On the 
g of the ſucceeding day, the King not 


© A committee of. 1 wake having 3 ſent to 
the King to remonſtrate on this breach of privilege, 
he told them, that the houſe ſhould have an FRONT as 
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CHARLES 1 . 
| teſtified to the Lords their uneaſineſs on this hog Ann, 1641. 
WT becauſe they had received information, that the 
gentlemen of the inns of court had been dealt with | 
to come armed to Whitehall when they ſhould be 
required *; and that a ſcandalous paper had been 
Y publiſhed, to the injury of ſome members of both 
$ 1 containing articles of high- treaſon againſt 
tem; they deſired the Lords to join with them in 
& finding out the authors, and bringing them to con- 
= dign puniſhment *,, The King, on the return of 
his ſerjeant em pty-handed, entered on the execu- 
tion of the laſt part of his project; viz. the going 
& himſelf in perſon with an armed force, taking the 
A houſe at a ſurprize, and ſeizing the five mem 
bers. This was determined on the receipt of the _ 
= meſſage from the Commons; but the morning 
bringing more timid reflections, the King went” I 
che queen's apartment, and expoſtulated with — 1 
ber on the hazard of the attempt, expreſſing 
© ſomething like a determination of not putting it 
in execution. The queen was trantporked with 8 f 
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«4 They C's "maatfage, the night before they 
E were examined, to keep within the ſucceeding day, 
and be ready at an hour's. warning, if his majeſty 
& ſhould have occaſion to uſe them. The articles of ac- 
cuſation againſt the ſix members were likewiſe ſent to 
them. Ruſhworth, vol. IV. p. 476. e Y 
An order paſſed the Commons? houſe, that the : 
trained-hands of the city of London ſhould be put in 

© readineſs for the ſafety of the King's perſon, the city, 
and the commonwealth ; and that there ſhould be a 
| firong guard and watches ſet at all places convenient. 
3 about the City. Journal of the Commons, vol. II. 2 
f According to a plan which had been previouſly Nad, 5 | 1 1 
Lilly ſays, that all Chriſtmas- time there were private x 
| whiſperings in court, and ſecret counſels held by the 
queen and her party, with whom the "ng lat in coun- 
| Cil * late many nights. Lilly, * 37. 
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152 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Ann. 7641. paſſion at this want of reſolution: 4 Go, coward! 


_ exclaimed this imperious woman, pull theſe rogues 
out by the ears, or never-ſee my face more.” 
The ſubmiſſive huſband obeyed, and went ſtrait 
to the houſe of Commons, with a train of five 
hundred followers. The houſe having received 
intimation of the King's intention s, ordered the 
five members to withdraw, leſt the houſe ſhould 
be engaged in blood *. This order was hardiy 
obe yed when the doors were flung open, and the 
| King appeared: he walked immediately up to the 
chair, and ſaid, By your leave, Mr. Speaker, 
I muſt borrow your chair.” After having ſtood 
in it ſome time, and eyed the members as they 
roſe up uncovered to receive him, he aſked the 
ſpeaker, 


One apt Langriſh ruſhed ee the King's ; 
train, and brought the houſe intelligence of his hoſtile 
appearance: at the ſame time the aſſembly was inform- 
ed, by one of its own members, that endeavours 
would be uſed that day to ſeize the five members. [: 
is ſaid, the intimation came from the counteſs of Car- 
- -illes who overheard the dialogue between the King 
and queen. Clarendon hints, that it came from Wi] 
lam Murray, of the bed-chamber : but the ſuſpicions 
of this author are ſeldom well grounded. Murray was 
ſo far from aQing as a ſpy for the oppoſition, that, in 
a reſolution of the Commons? houſe, he, among others, 
is particularly objected to, as improper to be truſted 
about the perſon of the King. Lilly the aſtrologet 
ſays, that whilſt he was at dinner at Whitehall, Sir 
Peter Wich, one of the court attendants, burſt into 
the room, and broke open the cheſt which contained 
the arms: the action frighted the whole company; 
and one of them ran to inform ſome members of the 
Commons? houſe, that the King had hoſtile intentions. 
Lilly*s obſervations of the Life and Death of King Char- 
des, p. 59. 
Mr. Strode was unwilling to withdraw; but the 
Houſe inſiſted on his obedience, to prevent the incon- 


venience of defending their privilege by force of 1 
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& ſpeaker, w. whether he ſaw any of the accuſed mem- Ann. 1641. 
bers, and where they were? The ſpeaker, falling 
upon his knee, Teplied, © I have neither eyes to 
ee, nor tongue to ſpeak, in this place but as the 

T houſe is pleated to direct me, whoſe ſervant I am 

@ here; and humbly beg your majeſty's pardon that 
cannot give any other anſwer than this, to what 
our majeſty is pleaſed to demand of me.” On this 
the King told the houſe, he had ſent a ſerjeant at 
arms to apprehend ſome that, by his command, 
vere accuſed of high-treaſon, unto which he ex- {9 
pected obedience, and not a meſlage; that he 1 
muſt declare unto them, that albeit no King that 
ever was in England ſhould be more careful to þ 
maintain their privileges than himſelf, yet he muſt = 
let them know, that in caſes of treaſon no perſon r 
had privilege; and therefore he was come to know 1 oP 
if thoſe perſons he had accuſed were amongſt | 
them, for ſo long as that was the caſe, he could | . 
not expect that the houſe would be in the right 1 
E way he did heartily wiſh it; he was come to tell 1 
them, he muſt have the perſons accuſed whereſo- . = 
ever he could find them *; that ſince the birds =_ 
& vere all flown, he did expect that the houſe would 
ſend them unto him as ſoon as they returned, 

E otherwiſe he muſt take ſome other courſe to find 
E them ; he never did intend force, but to proceed 
in a legal and fair way; and whatſoever he had 
done in fayour, and to the 0 ot: his ſuby ects, 
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| The ſix members repaired for ſhelter to a houſe in 

Coleman ſtreet in the city. The lord Digby was mad 

enough to offer to go with a ſelect company of gentle- 

men, and to bring them away, or leave them dead in 
the place. Clar. Hiſt. vol. I. p. 283. 5 

E i An evidence that he meant to ule force bad they 
been! in the houſe; though he afterwards called God 

| to witneſs, that he did not intend violence. Clar. 


E vol. I. p. 341. 
"he 


184 


Ann. 16qr. he meant to maintain. Thus having ſaid, the 


crying out, “ Privilege! Privilege! 


he did deſire their loving aſſiſtance therein, that 
they might be brought to a legal trial; and 


i fore, complaining, that the King hag infringed their 


Great was the confuſion and terror of the public 
on this event, The accuſed members removed 
| themſelves into the city; the inhabitants of which 
were the whole night in arms. Alarms of various 
kinds were raiſed, that the cavaliers and Papiſts 
_ were come to fire the city, and that the King 
was at the head of them. The next morning, 
orders having been ſent to the lord-mayor to cal 


that he was come to demand ſuch perſons whom : 
he had accuſed. of treaſon, and did believe they bought t 


man would keep them from him ; their offences 


_ profeſs, in the name of a King, that he did, and 
_ ever would, and that to the utmoſt of his power, 
be a proſecutor of all ſuch as ſhould e op- 


their members. On the delivery of this meſſage, the 
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King retired in ſome confuſion, many member 


Tur houſe adjourned- itſelf till the next day, 


a common-council, Charles, attended by three or 
four lords, went to Guildhall: he told the council 


were ſhrouded in the city; he hoped no good ſiſtible in 


on airs of 
3 cious exp 
] COMPAny', 
E known to 
E would din 
however, 
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he was fo 
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E 
words, 
| contenting 
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were treaſon and miſdemeanors of an hi gh nature; 
whereas there were divers ſuſpicions rai iſed that 


he was a favourer of the Popiſh religion, he did 


& The Commons hy ſent a weſlage the night be- 


privileges in ſending his ſerjeant to their houſe to ſeize 


King returned, that he would ſend an anſwer the next A PROC 
morning as ſoon as the houſe was ſet. 'To the lords, who | 

had been ſent from the upper houſe to ſolicit a guard, 4 

he ſaid, he could not give a preſent anſwer, by reaſon The we 

of ſome weighty affairs that were then before him ; but oned their 

Fa he believed he ſhould ſend one either that day or the Lilly f. 

morrow. This was on the morning of the day on (eaſt meaſu 

which he went to ſeize the five members. Ruſhwarth, but as he 5 
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vol. IV. p. 476. Parl. ih yol. X. 2 162. 
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2 pol * an and ſtatutes of the kingdom, Sicher Ann; I . 

Z . 3 apiſts or ſeparatiſts; and not only fo, but would 

WE najntain that true Proteſtant religion which his 

ascher did profes. Certainly the King was yet 
toxicated with the entertainment he had re- 

1 ceived from the city, and fondly imagined, that 

In the flattery of the lord- mayor and a few of the 

F aldermen was included the ſentiments of all the 

nen of property in London; otherwiſe he could 

never have imagined by ſuch means to get poſlef-. 

ſion of the five members, or have thought this an 

Woccaſion to acknowledge himſelf ſtrongly attach- 

ed to his father's ſuperſtition, and an inveterate 

Woppoſer of that alteration in religion which was 

Eat this time univerſally deſired. Charles, who 

thought that the ſmiles of majeſty had an irre- The King 


Ncious expreſſions, of the eſteem he had for the hes "today 
3 company, told one of the ſheriffs, who was cn mont 
known to be attached to the parliament, that he 
would dine with him. He had the mortification, 
however, to depart without receiving any mark 
of applauſe or approbation. As he returned home, 
Che was followed by the people, but received no 
other inſult than a paper flung into his coach by 
Ja pamphlet-writer, whereon were written theſe 
| words, © To your tents, O Iſrael '!” the croud 
| contenting themſelves with crying out, © Pri- 
vulege of parliament ! ! Privilege of parliament”! £: 
Ap PROCLAMATION Was iſſued out the next day Clar. Hift, 
vol. J. p. 264 


* 


The words uſed 1 the Iſraelites, when they COPY 
doned their weak and tyrannical prince Rehoboam. 
Lilly ſays, that the King had no incivility, in the 
leaſt meaſure, offered to his perſon ; only many cried 
but as he paſſed the ſtreets, “ Sir let us have our juſt 
Paper 5. we deſire no more,” Lilly, p. 61. 


for 
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E itible influence on the affections of men, put endeavours, 
Eon airs of popularity, and after wang many gra- but in vain, _ 


of the public, 
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a prohibition to all perſons to harbour them; and 
the articles of their char Kor were printed and dif. 
perſed o. Are e 0 e e only met to 
8 GETS RSS, Og 


Mr. Hollis * | Mr. Strode had abe faffer 
many years impriſonment, after the diſſolution of that 
parliament which immediately preceded the twelye 
years of eee government without parliament 
May's Hiſt. _ 

o» Clarendon, at the [RY time that ke Achte 
the legality of the King's proceedings, takes great 
pains to exculpate himſelf and friends, Falkland and 
| Colepeper, from being the adviſers of the project; a. 
ſerting, That notwithſtanding they had inliſted in the 
ſervice, under promiſe that the King would enter into 
no new councils without their advice, they were abso- 
Jute ſtrangers to meaſures they deteſted, and of which 
they could not avoid being looked upon as the authors, 
If this is true, it proves undeniably, that, however 
honourable the terms were on which this triumvi- 
Tate accepted of office, they were too much intoxi- 
cated with its charms to ſuffer any nice care of repu- 
tation, or delicate idea of honour, to deprive them d 
its poſſeſſion ;, ſince, from the accuſation of the ſi 
members, in the upper houſe, there was time enough 
for theſe new officers of ſtate to interpoſe their ſalutary 
advice to the prevention of the other more unjuſtihs- 


ble proceedings. The King, notwithſtanding his pro- 
miſe, perſiſted in governing himſclf by the counſels of 
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others, to the great detriment of their reputation; ¶ of the con 
and their refentment on this produced only an inclina- WF his ſatisfa 
tion not to be chief managers of his buſineſs in the WF 2g, 306 
lower houſe. Falkland, Colepeper, and Hyde, were i » The 
taken into the King's ſervice by the eſpecial recon- Wl be locked 
mendation of the lord Digby. Falkland had ſcruples WF deared of 
on undertaking ſo invidious a taſk, leſt more ſhould be bers; tha; 
expected from him than he could honeſtly comp!) Wl ang Wa 
with; but Hyde perſuaded him out of theſe. Indeed i what HIS 
the ſeruples of the latter ſeem not to be very nice; he minſter. 
laments, that the King did not, ptevious to the accu- WF 4 The! 
lation, apprehend the fix members, and keep them in for the re. 


ſuch 
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3 bote, jan the king had violated the = of Ann. 1641. 

We parliament ; that they could not fit any longer at 8 
Weſtminſter, without a full vindication of ſo 

high a breach of privilege, and a guard for the 

L ra of their perſons? : it was reſolved to ad- 


ment ad- 
journ. 


Journals of 
Commons, 


W:y-five was appointed to fit in Guildhall, to con- 

N it der of all things concerning the good and ſafety 
Jol the city and kingdom; and particularly how 
the privilege of parliament might be ſecured. 
This committee had the direction of the Iriſh af- 
fairs; and all that choſe to attend had voices. A 

4 | meſſage was ſent to the Lords, to acquaint them a 
4 with what had paſſed the day before, and with S 

3 | their reſolutions. Fe 
= THz reception which the committee of the city. 
3 | Commons houſe found from the city was of the Clar. Hiſt. 


Z lech aſe 1 that nobody mould have heard from 
them, nor they from one another: * All which, ſays 
he, would not have been very difficult; and then the 
high ſpirits of both the houſes might have been de- 
iedded enough to have been treated withal.” It is a 
E queſtion, which of the two, Digby or Hyde, were 
more erroneous in their notions concerning the laws 
Jof the conſtitution, and the temper of the times: 
& Hyde gravely cenſures the ſecrecy with which the in- 
E tention of accuſing the ſix members was kept, becauſe 
it prevented the King's friends from taking advantage 
of the conſternation of the houſe to preſs ſomething to 
1 bis ſatisfaction. QCuarendon's H. iſt. vol. I. p. 268, 
»The firſt deer paſſed was, That the door ſhould | 
| be locked, the key brought up, the outward rooms 
cleared of all perſons but the ſervants of the mem- 
ders; that no member ſhould go out without leave; 
| and that ſome of the ſervants ſhould be ſent to ſee 
| what numbers of people were repairings toward Weſt- 
| minſter, Nalſon, vol. II. p. 823. 
| * The Lords adjourned themſelves till the time Fixed 
for the re- meeting of the Commons, and appointed a 
committee 
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. jour till the eleventh b. A committee of twen- The parlia- | 


vol. II. p. 368. 
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Ana. 1641. moſt reſpectful kind: a guard of ſubſtantial ci 
V zens ready to attend them; a committee of th 
© - common-councll appointed to bid them welcome 
and to aſſure them, that the city would proted 

them from violence; that the guard ſhould þ; 

relieved twice a-day, if they reſolved to fit mor 

ning and afternoon; and, that the city might 

know their pleaſure, and what was required 

them, they had appointed a committee of alder 

men and common-council-men to meet at the 

ſame hour they met. Nor were theſe all th: 

5 marks of affection which the city of Londot 
They petiti- ſhewed to the parliament and their'cauſe. They 
on the King. preſented a petition to the King, expreſſing th 
88 * fears and diſtractions by reaſon of the progreſs d 
83 1855 the bloody rebellion in Ireland, fomented by the 
OM w_ Papiſts in England, and their adherents ; th: 
* nv * want of aid to ſuppreſs them; the ſeveral intim 
tions they had had, both foreign and domeſtic, d 
the e on deſigns tending to the utter ruin d 
the Proteſtant religion, and the lives and liberty 
of the ſubject; the putting out perſons of truſ 

| from the charge of the Tower; the preparation 
there lately made; the fortifying Whitehall with 
men and munition, in an unuſual manner *, ſome 
of which men, with provoking language and vic 

| lence, had abuſed and wounded the citizens ; the 
late endeavours uſed to the inns of court; the 
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| committee for Iriſh affairs which ſhould have power to ſty's frequi 

adjourn themſelves from time to time, and from place 50 welfar 

3 io place, as they ſhould ſee cauſe. Fart. Hiſt. vol. X and of prot 
= p. 168. Nal/on, vol. II. p. 822. leges of hi 

E r The committee of the Commons? houſe had re- WW of parliam 


ceived information, that on the fourth of January, W 
the day in which the King came to the lower houſe to 
{ſeize the five members, the lieutenant of the Tower 
permitted one hundred arms, two barrels of powder, 
and match and ſhot proportionable,-to go out of the 
FRE Whitehall. nn, vol. IV. p. 480. 
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r M A K I r 8 1 159 
calling gin cannoneers and other aſſiſtance into the Ann. 1641: 
Brower: the late diſcovery of divers fire-works in 
the hands of a Papiſt; and the miſunderſtanding 
between his majeſty and the parliament; the 
fears of the petitioners being exceedingly encrea- 
ed by his majeſty's late going into the houſe of 
Commons, attended by great multitudes beſides 
his uſual guard, for the apprehending of divers 
members of that houſe, to the endangering his 
ſacred perſon, and the perſons and privileges of 
that honourable aſſembly ; the effect of theſe 
Wfears tending to the overthrow of trade, and 
W threatening the ruin of the Proteſtant religion, 
Wand the liberty of the ſubject. The petitioners 
therefore prayed, that, by the advice of the par- 
Wliament, the Proteſtants in Ireland might be ſpee- 
dily relieved ; the Tower put into the hands of 
perſons of truſt ; unknown and doubtful perſons 
might be removed from about Whitehall and 
E Weſtminſter ; an approved guard appointed for 
the ſafety of his majeſty and the parliament; and 

that the lord Kimbolton, and the five members 
Jof the houſe of Commons, lately accuſed, might 
not be reſtrained of liberty, or proceeded againſt - 
g otherwiſe than according tc to the privilege of par- 
lament“ | 
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f In the exordium the petitioners ſay, That ks ma je- 
We f!y's, frequent declarations of his great care of the good 
and welfare of the city, of the true Proteſtant religion, 
Fand of protecting and preſerving the perſons and privi- 
leges of his great council aſſembled in the high court 1 
Jof parliament, encouraged them to addreſs him on ' 339 
E theſe ſubjects. The King, in his anſwer to this peti- _ _— 
tion, ſays, That he had removed Lunsford, a fervant HE 
of good truſt and reputation, from the charge of the ; = 
\W Tower, only to ſatisfy the fears of the city. He far- TT 
ther aſſerts, that if the petitioners conſidered the gen- ä 
. * he took tor the * of thoſe he had —_ 
: accuſed LEN = 
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Ann. 1647. I was reſolved by the committee of the Com. CA 
maons' houſe, that the ſheriffs of London and diſtreſſes 
Middleſex ſhould raiſe the poſſe comitatus for their g had driv 

ſafe coming to Weſtminſter, the day that aſlen. | before th 

bly ſhould meet again. On this occaſion the WM vourable 

watermen and failors tendered their ſervice t WW monarch 

N guard them by water; and the apprentices to ac. WM monies, 
company them by land. The firſt offer was ac. E houſes of 

* but the laſt \ was e refuſed *. horror o. 

| Cn ARI uhich! it 

E - | | —— of pigh⸗ 1 which he preferred before . a 
any courſe of violence, they would believe his going to Gout the 0 

the houſe of Commons was an act of grace and favour breach of 

to that houſe, and the moſt peaceable way of havin opinion i in 

ſo neceſſary a ſervice performed. Ryſhworth, vol. IV. ſed memby 


p. 480, & ſeg. Huſband”s Collections, p. 45, & ſeq. 
The committee told them, that they were ſenſible 
of their former readineſs to guard the parliament; 
they hoped to ſee them have redreſs in due time; bu 
deſired them to ſtay at home the day the houſes met 
A ſhip which at this time arrived in the Thames load- 
ed with arms and ammunition, raiſed the ſuſpicion of 
the committee: they ordered her to fall down the fi- 
ver out of the command of the Tower, and that the 
maſter of her ſhould call to his aſſiſtance a ſufficient 
force to reſiſt any endeavours which ſhould be made 
to take her lading out of her: by an order of parli 
| ment, the ammunition with which this ſhip was ſtored 

3 Wouaas ſent to Ireland. 

| In the ſpeeches which were made on the occaſion 
| of the late high breach of privilege, Mr. Grimſtone 
aſſerted, among many other articles, That it wasa 
_ privilege of parliament, not to be broken off or diſlolr- 
ed till all the grievances and oppreſſions of the ſubjed 
were fully redreſſed and remedied; that it was a pr. 
vilege of parliament, not to be broken off or diſſolved 
till all incendiaries and delinquents of the ſtate were 
brought to condign puniſhment. Mr. Glyn, on the 
ſame occaſion, aſſerted, that to caufe any information 
to be brought or preferred againſt any member of pat 
lament into the houſe, without the conſent of the 
Houſe, was a breach of privilege ;' to proſecute and 
proceed 
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CuanrLys began now ſeverely. to feel thoſe Ann. 1641. 
ditreſſes and difficulties into which his conduct 

had driven him. It has been repreſented, that, 

: before this meaſure, his affairs began to wear a fa- 

W vourable aſpect; all the ſtanch adherents to 

1 monarchy, and idol aters of old forms and cere- 

W monies, of which there were not a few in both 

E | houſes, of parliament, looked with diſguſt and 


WI» 2 


| which 1 it was obvious the leading members of the 
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If proceed . them upon ſuch an accuſation, with 
out the conſent and advice of parliament, was a 
ft of privilege; to endeavour to create an evil 
ernten! in the hearts of the ſubject againſt ſuch accu- 
ſed members was a breach of privilege ; for any offi- 
cer or ſerjeant to come in open parliament to demand 
Wand arreſt any ſuch member accuſed, be it of 
Whigh- treaſon or any crime whatſoever, without the 
knowledge of the whole houſe, was a breach of the 
privilege of parliament; to ſet forth any proclamation 
Eto apprehend ſuch accuſed perſons, or prohibit their 
Wrepair to parliament as members thereof, without the 
advice and conſent of the whole ſtate aſſembled and 
ſtting in free parliament, was a manifeſt breach of 
Iprivilege. Sir Simon d'Ewes, on the ſame occaſion, 
Waid, that there was a double privilege of parliaments 
3 he one final and the other temporary; that its final 
privileges extended to all civil cauſes and ſuits of law; 
End the other, which was temporary, to capital cau- 
Wes, in which the perſons and goods of the members 
pf both houſes were freed from ſeizure till the ſaid 
Pouſes were firſt ſatisfied of their crimes, and did de- 
ner them up; that otherwiſe all privilege of parlia- 


Gas mes Dag en args” yr N _ . 
n 1 gde 8 . 


atone ut vette 


a nent muſt be deſtroyed, and the houſes be deprived of 


heir members on falſe and imaginary charges. Ar- 
guments of a like nature as theſe urged by Sir Simon 
er Kues were uſed on a very recent occaſipn, and un- 
the eubtedly had their weight, though not immediately 


on perative; ſince the reſolution of giving up this im- 
Hal- Mertant part of parliamentary privilege was cancelled 
the WW" leſs than a year. Fournals of the Commons, vol. II. 
ind . 408. Somers's Tradts, vol. VI. p. 64, & ſeg. Parl. 


lift, vol. X. p. 184, & ſeq 188. 
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Commons houſe intended to model the conſtity. 


tion. Theſe Aluſtrious legiſlators laboured under 


the difficulties which ever attend deſigns” of this 


nature, where the power of execution remains 

in the body of the people." :. 
 Socttrrte whoſe ſyſtems of policy are framed 
on partial principles of convenience to the fey, 


and not to the equal advantages and immunities 


of the whole, cannot admit of thoſe modes of 


education which perfect the reaſon of man, rea. 


fon being an irreſiſtible enemy to ſuch. ſyſtems, 


Under governments of this kind, the common 


herd of men are incapable of judging of argy- 
ment, and muſt be led to action by their paſſions, 
not by their underſtandings. Pym, Vane, Hamp- 
den, and the other popular leaders, were too ſer- 
ſible of this neceſſity to truſt the public with 
their plan, or to attempt the explaining political 


truths to the vulgar and illiterate. To preval 


with theſe to be the agents of their own happi 
neſs, they endeavoured by every political art to 
keep up their diſguſt to the character of the King, 
and their apprehenſions of his treachery, Tic 
plot to bring the army againſt the parliament, 
the rumor of an intended aſſaſſination in Scot 
land, the Iriſh maſſacre, the petulant indiſcretion 


of ſeveral Papiſts and virulent royaliſts, had fur: 
niſhed them with fuel to ſupport, for ſome time 


the flame of popular diſcontent : but paſſion 


a principle as unſteady and uncertain as judgme! 
is cool and determined. Already the zeal of tit 


' populace began to ſubſide: the faction of royaliſt 


were not idle: every plauſible quality in th 


King's character was exaggerated to a high de- 


gree of moral virtue; every probable excuſe ws 
ramed for his paſt conduct; every treachc!) 


with which he had been charged was denied; it 


attributes of piety, virtue, and honour wel 
given to him: theſe, it was aſſerted, would ple. 


vent his harbouring malice againſt thoſe who 1 


oppoſed 
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troduced into the government: This being the 
caſe, concluded the royal partiſans, it will be the 

viſer conduct to enjoy our new-acquired rights 

vith tranquility, and ſuffer our ſovereign to poſ- 

ſeſs the remaining articles of prerogative un- 
E touched, rather than, by endeavouring at the at- 
E tainment of ſuperior privileges, to unhinge a a 
Wfixed government, and incur the dangers and 

inconveniencies of anarchy. 985 

= FaLsE as were the poſitions on which theſe 

arguments were built, they began to have a pre- 
Evalent effect, when the accuſation of the fix 

members, and the aſſault on the houſe of Com- 

Emons, determined the King's character, and 
made a full diſcovery of his ſentiments. There 
remained now no doubt, that his late condeſ- 

Ecenfion was not only conftrained, but that hu 


ET 


 Withought himſelf deſpoiled of his lawful authority; 
ad that thoſe who had brought him into the ne- 


eſſity of parting with it, or had taken advantage 
wot that neceſſity, were guilty of treaſon. In this 

eaſe the parliament itſelf could not be innocent. 

If the ſubverting the King's government was trea- 
Jon; viz. the depriving him of the power to im- 
pole taxes, impriſon his ſubjects, exerciſe martial 
paw, innovate the eſtabliſhed power of worſhip, 
nd aſſume a deſpotic form over the conſciences 
pf his people; if this was treaſon, then was the 
hole parliament guilty. If the recital of the 
ping's mal-adminiſtration, in the preambles of 
peveral acts of parliament, and particularly in the 


uu monſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom, were 
1 oul aſperſions on the King and his government, 


ben was the houſe of Commons a principal offen- 
fer. If by © placing in the ſubject an arbitrary 
ad tyrannical power,” was meant the enlarging 


M 2 5 "he 


164 | 
Ann. 1641. the juriſdiction of parliament, and aſſuming an 


ſolved or prorogued without their own conſent, 
then were the majority of both houſes criminal in 


liament was raiſing an illegal force, then was the 
whole parliament involved in the fame guilt as the 


_ notwithſtanding it had been ſolemnly declared, 


_ Kingdoms, that it was a laudable exertion of du- 
ty; then were the Scotch covenanters yet crimi- 
nal, and the parhament of England guilty of only qu 
treaſon in rewarding them with a preſent of three mined \ 


whole expence of their expedition, inſtead of 
enabling the King to ſubdue them by force of 
arms. If the parliament were compelled by vio- 


raiſed and countenanced by the ſix members, 
then was every thing that had been done by this 


that the parliament was not free, and that all act, 
votes, and laws which ſhould be enacted in the 


would be of none effect. This was ſo far reſented b) 


_ parliament was a free parliament. Intelligence of thi 
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a high degree. If the appointing a guard of the 
trained-bands to watch over the ſecurity of par- 


ſix accuſed members. If the inviting the Scotch 
army to come into England was treaſon, then was 
the Scotch invaſion the higheſt act of treaſon; 


by the mouth of the whole legiſlature of both 


hundred thouſand pounds, and paying them the expedie 
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lence and terror to theſe acts, through tumults time for 
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parliament null and invalid!. If the King was WW. © 
lincere, when he declared himſelf tender of the the King 


„On the reading the proteſtation of the twelve WW he ſhould 


5 biſhops in the houſe of Peers, the lord Digby faid, ; of it, hac 


force.“ 
4 * The 
F- ino 
abſence, and without the aſſent, of the biſhops, Wi ing : 1 
che time: 
hands of 
Iltis 
in the ce 
went awa 
| ſay, a lit 
| to rights. 
ol the Ki 


the Lords as to occaſion them to paſs a vote, That the 


paſſage having reached the Commons, they deſired 
that lord Digby ſhould anſwer to the information, 0 
otherwiſe be proceeded againſt as the parliame"l 
ſhould think fit: the hurry of more important matte! 
prevented the farther proſecution of this buſineb- 
Farl. Hiſt. vol. X. p. 151, Cg. | 


liberties 


CHARLES L » 165 
iberties of his ſubjects, and tenacious of the pri- Ann. 1641. 
vileges of parliament, at the ſame time that he 
intended an aſſault on the whole houſe, then his 

opinion of the liberty of the ſubject, and the pri- 
vilege of parliament, was yet of a nature ſo pecu- | 
lar as not to interfere with the OO acts of ty- 
E ranny and uſurpation. 
Tais was too obvious not to be the reaſoning 
of the moſt common underſtanding. Artifice to 
= aggravate the King's actions was now no longer 
& neceſſary ; himſelf had proved every thing that 
his enemies had conjectured; and the majority of 
both houſes were now convinced of the neceſſity 
of curtailing a power which, it was apparent, 
E would be uſed to ſuch pernicious ends“. The 

only queſtion which at preſent remained undeter- 
E mined was, the bounds within which it would be 
& expedient to confine itz. Charles, either appre- 
henſive of danger from the enraged multitude, or Th, King 
unable to bear the triumph of his enemies, retired retires to 
E to Hampton-Court the day before the appointed Ham pton- 
time e for the nein of parliament ”, Sou Court. 

3 GRE 4 T 
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3 " «Tt could not be conceived, ſays Rapin, that, at 
a time when the moderate members began to unite in 
the King's favour, in order to eſtabliſh a ſolid peace, 
he ſhould run into an action ſo odious and obitruttive 
ol it, had he not intended to ſubdye the parliament by I 
force.“ Rapin, vol. XI. p. 328. 

| * The Lords were ſo ſurpriſed and alarmed at the 
E King's pretenſions that they inclined rather to truſt 
their privileges with the ſuppoſed levelling ſpirit of 
che times, than with the royal prerogative, in the 
hands of ſo determined a tyrant. 

It is ſaid that Mr. Pierpoint, an active 8 
in the court-oppoſition, told the King, That, if he 
vent away, a civil war muſt enſue; that, if he would 

| ſay, a little time and patience would bring all things 

| to rights. This was the opinion of, the moſt ſenſible 

| 0! the King's party: The lord· mayor and the two 

| M 3 new- 
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166 © HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Ann. 1641. | GrEaT was the ſolemnity and ſtate with which 
Re- meeting the committee, and with them the fix accuſed 


166 


of parlia- members, were conducted to Weſtminſter. The 
ment, with 


the trum. Cty trained-bands formed a triumphant and mil. 

- phantretura tarq. proceſſion *. The Thames was covered 
of the com- with boats and other veſſels, furniſhed with ord- 
mittee, and Nance, and adorned with flags and ſtreamers *; 
the ſix accu- nor were there wanting drums, trumpets, or any 
ſed mem- kind of martial muſic. When the re- aſſembling 
ders. of the parliament was ſignified to the multitude, 
5 the event was ſignalized by the ſound of trum. 
pets, the beat of drums, the diſcharge of ord- 
nance on the water, and muſquets on the land, 
- intermixed with the loud ſhouts and congratulati- 
ons of the people *; many of them, in deriſion, 


= new-knighted ſheriffs, Sir George Whitmore and vi 


Henry Garroway, told him, That if he went, he 
would leave the city open to his enemies, to do as they 
pleaſed ; and that they were ſure to be the firſt un- 
done: On the King's telling them, he was reſo]ved, 
Sir Henry Garroway ſorrowfully replied, “ Then, 
Sir, I ſhall never ſee your face again.” The earls a 
Eſſex and Holland, holding offices in the King' 
| houſhold, were ordered to attend him on his journey; 
but ſuch an ill impreſſion had the public received of 
him, that theſe lords refuſed to go, on ſuſpicion of foul 
intentions againſt their lives. Echard, p. 522. Ck 
_ rendon*s Hiſtory, vol. I. p. 257. eb ah | 
Some of the trained-bands carried upon the top of 
their pikes the proteſtation enjoined by parliament, 
and others the printed votes of the King's breach of 

_ _ privilege. Erbard, p. 522. 5 
The committee, and with them the. ſix accuſe 
members, came to Weſtminſter by water, at the head 
of the naval proceſſion. Ruſhworth, vol. IV. p. 484 
b Such was the ambition of the public to ſignalize 
themſelves upon this occaſion, that they lamented 35 
a misfortune not to have part in the actions of thi 
_ day's ſolemnity. The militia of Weſtminſter, fearing 
that the Commons did not put that confidence in 1 a5 
$i e a | Oe the) 
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CHARLES. 2 167 
| as ty ts by Whitehall, crying, What is Ann. 1647+ / 

| become of the King and his cavaliers?”. The 

1 E houſe of Commons confirmed all the acts of their 
committee. A declaration which had been drawn Declaration | 
up by their orders was agreed to and publiſhed: of the parlia- 
b + dig the Commons aſſert, that the ſealing up ment. 
the chambers, ſtudies, and trunks of the accuſed 
members, by colour of the King's warrant, was 
both againſt the privileges of parliament and the 

F common liberty of the ſubject , that the proceed- 
E ings which followed were nh the fundamen- 

3 | al rights of the people: Whereupon, ſays the 5 = 
3 declaration, we are neceſſitated to declare, that - 7 
any perſon that ſhall arreſt Mr. Hollis, &c. or an — 

q other members of parliament, by colour of war- = 
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L rant iſſuing from the King only, is guilty of the 
N breach of the liberties of the ſubject, the privile. . 
ges of parliament, and a public enemy to the =_ 
= commonwealth; and that the arreſting the ſaid _ Wi 
I members, or any other member of parliament. 
by any warrant ſoever, without conſent of that as 1 
houſe whereof ſuch a perſon is a member, * 
aint, VC. &c. 5 
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| they did in the city trained- 1 preſented a petition | 
| expreſſive of much affection to the houſe, and of great 
3 led and diſtraction at being ſuſpected to be wanting 
in duty and reſpect. Nalſon, vol. II. p. 839. 
he declaration further ſets forth, That, upon _ 
E ſeveral examinations, it did fully appear, that ſol! _. 
t diers, Papiſts, and others, to the number of five hun- ; 
© dred, armed with ſwords, piſtols, and other weapons, 
attended the King to the houſe of Commons: that 
hey preſſed up to the door of the houſe, thruſt away 
the door-keepers, and placed themſelves between the 
Y door, and the ordinary attendants on his majeſty held 
up their ſwords and piſtols, and cried, “ I am a good. 
| markſman, I can hit right 1 warrant you;“ that they 
would not ſuffer the door to be ſhut, according to the 
2 Wi cuttorn of parliament, and aſſaulted and diſarmed ſe- 
1 M 4 + vere) 
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Ann, 1641. Tux houſe of Lords 
The parlia- day with voting, that it was fit and neceſſary to 


ment ap- hape 
e foo. 
8 eral of the attendants of the members; that ſome of 
5⁰ : them ſaid, When comes the word ?““ and expreſ- 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


ſed diſcontent that the members for whom they came 
| et, if the word had been given, we ſhould have fal- 


E their throats.” On all this, ſays the declaration, we 


coming of the ſaid foldiers, Papiſts, and others, with 


have fallen upon the ſaid houſe in an hoſtile manner: And 


— 


* 


began the buſineſs of the 


were not to be found; on being demanded, what 
they thought their company intended to have done? 
they anſwered, © Queſtionleſs, in the poſture we were 


len upon the houſe of Commons, and have cut all 
are of opinion, that it is ſufficiently proved, that the 

his, majeſty to the houſe of Commons on 'Tueſday laſt, 
being the fourth of this inſtant January, was to take 


away ſome of the members of the ſaid houſe ; and if 
they ſhould have found oppoſition or denial, then to 


. 


we do hereby declare, that the ſame was a traitorous 
deſign againſt the King and parliament. And whereas 
the ſaid Mr. Hollis, &c. did, with the approbation of 
the houſe, abſent themſelves from its ſervice, to avoid 
the inconveniencies which otherwiſe apparently might 
have happened; ſince which time a printed paper, in 
form of a proclamation, bearing date the ſixth day of 
this inſtant January, hath iſſued out, for the appre- 
hending and impriſoning of them, therein ſuggeſting, 
that, through the conſcience of their guilt, they were 


not willing to ſubmit themſelves to juſtice ; we do 


farther declare, that the ſaid printed paper is falſe, 
_ ſcandalous, and illegal; that, notwithſtanding the 
ſaid paper, or any warrant iſſued out, or any other 
matter yet appearing againſt them, they may and 
ought to attend the ſervice of the ſaid houſe of Com- 
mons, and the committees now on foot; and that its 
lawful for all perſons whatſoever to lodge, harbour, or 
converſe with them; and whoſoever ſhall be queſti- 
oned upon the ſame ſhall be under the protection and 
privilege of parliament, And we do farther declare, 
that the publiſhing of ſeveral articles, purporting 4 
form of a charge of high-treaſon againſt the lord Kim: 
| holton, &c. by Sir William Killigrew, Sir William 
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ol both houſes. On receiving, to their petition 


on this head, an anſwer, that the king would di- 


© rect the lord-mayor to appoint two hundred men 


out of the trained-bands of the city, under the 
command of the earl of Lindſey, to wait on both 
houſes, they ordered Skippon, an officer who had 


ſerved long and with great reputation in the 


Flemming, and others of the inns of court or elſe- 
where, in the King's name, is a high breach of the 


privilege of parliament, a great ſcandal to his majeſt) 


and his government, a ſeditious act manifeſtly tend- 


ing to the ſubverſion of the peace of the kingdom, 


and an injury and diſhonour to the ſaid members, 
there being no legal charge againſt them; that the 
privileges of parliament, and the liberties of the ſub- 
jet, ſo violated, cannot be ſufficiently vindicated, 
unleſs his majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to di. 
cover the names of thoſe perſons who adviſed his ma- 
jeſty to iſſue out warrants for the ſealing the chambers 
and ſtudies of the ſaid members, .&c.*” After affirm- 
ing, that the houſe. of Commons would not protect 


any of their members in any criminal act that ſhould 
be in due manner proſecuted according to the laws of 
the kingdom, and the rights and privileges of parlia- 
ment, the declaration finiſhes with a threatenin 

clauſe againſt evil counſellors, and thoſe who ſhould 
= endeavour to maintain divifion between the King and 
E parliament. On this ſubje& the Commons after- 


wards paſſed the following reſolutions : That all pri- 


vy-counſellors and great officers of ſtate ſhould be 
removed for the preſent, except ſuch as had offices b 


inheritance; that the King ſhould be deſired to re- 
ceive only ſuch to be counſellors and great officers of 


ſtate as ſhould be recommended to him by parliament; 


that ſuch counſellors and officers of ſtate, whoſe 


names ſhould be preſented by both houſes, ſhould not 


have acceſs to the perſons and courts of the King and 


queen. 'The perſons particularly excepted againſt at 
this time were, the lord Digby, William Murray (of 
the bed-chamber), Endymion Porter, William Crofts, 
and Sir John Wintour (ſecretary to the queen). Part, 
. vol. X. p. 298, & ſeq. 
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HISTORY OF ENGL AND. 
Ann, 1641. Dutch ſervice, a man univerſally eſteemed for 
Clarendon's the goodneſs of his morals, who had been ap- 


, Hiſt. vol. I. 
. 
Petition ; | 
from the in- petition from the county of Buckingham, offering 


pointed by the committee ſerjeant- major of the 
trained-bands, to attend with two companies, 
till he received directions to the contrary . A 


| Habitants of aſſiſtance to defend the privileges of parliament, 


the county of and praying that the Lords would co-operate with 
Bucks. the houſe of Commons in perfecting the neceſlary 
work of reformation, bringing delinquents to 
puniſhment, ſpeedily relieving Ireland, and for- 


tifying the privileges of parliament from future 


attempts, and putting the kingdom into a poſture 

of defence, this day preſented to the upper houſe, 
was brought up by four thouſand knights, gen- 
tlemen and freeholders, every one wearing a 


printed copy of the proteſtation in his hat. At 
the ſame time that they addreſſed the parliament, 


they petitioned the King, that Mr. Hampden 
and the reſt of the accuſed members might enjoy 
their juſt privileges. They conceived, they 
ſaid, that the rights of parliament, to the mainte- 


nance of which they were bound by their proteſta- 
tion, were much injured by the treatment of theſe 


_ gentlemen, in whoſe foul accuſation the judg- 


ment of their electors was wounded *,” “ 

3 was ordered in the Commons' houſe, That the 
 ſheriffs of London and Middleſex for the time being, 
ſhould iſſue out warrants to raiſe as many of the train- 


ed-bands as ſerjeant-major Skippon ſhould give orders 
for; that the ſame ſerjeant- major Skippon ſhould 


have power to act on the offenſive and defenſive, in 
caſe of violence, to beat up drum, and raiſe not only 


trained-bands, but volunteers; that he ſhould com- 
mand theſe ; and the chamber of London ſhould iſſue 


out ammunition of all ſorts in ſuch proportion as he 


_ ſhould direct. 


Fournals of the Commons, vol, I. p. 352- 


* Mr. Hampden was knight of the ſhire for the 
county of Buckingham. The petitioners tendered their 
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CHARLES L 


to permit him to lie under a charge which con- 
cerned his life, his eſtate, and his honor, but that 
they would command the attorney-general to pro- 
ſecute the accuſation againſt him; he was ready 
to anſwer. On this requeſt, the attorney-gene- 
ral was commanded to declare what he knew con- 
cerning the proſecution. He, after having excu- 
ſed himſelf, on the expreſs command of the King, 
for the part he had acted in this buſineſs, ſaid, 


« He did not yet know what courſe the King in- = 
tended to take.” The next day, the houſe receiv- 
ed the following meſſage: © That his majeſty 


taking notice that ſome think it diſputable whe- 
ther his proceedings had been legal, and agreea- 
ble to the privileges of parliament; and being very 


deſirous to give ſatisfaction to all men in all mat- 
ters that may ſeem to have relation to privilege, 
is pleaſed to wave his former proceedings; and 
all doubts being by this means ſettled, when the 
minds of men are compoſed, he intends to pro- 
ceed therein in an unqueſtionable way; and aſ- 
ſures his parliament, that he will be as careful of 


their privileges as of his life and crown.” 
III attention of the Commons was engroſſed 


ſervice to the houſe of Commons, and prayed, that 


Popiſh Lords, and biſhops, might be forthwith outed 
the houſe of Peers. The Commons gave them their 


particular thanks, aſſured them they would ſpend their 
lives and fortunes in defence of the liberties of the 


ſubject: they were at preſent ſufficiently ſecured by 
the great care of the city; but if occaſion required 
their aſſiſtance they ſhould have timely notice. The 
gentlemen and others of the county of Eſſex addreſſed 


the Lords in the ſame manner, and to the ſame pur- 
port, as the inhabitants of Buckinghamſhire. Petiti- 


ons from the county of Devon, the county of Kent, 


Suffolk, and the city of Exon, were likewiſe delivered 
to both houſes. Echard, p. 522. Nalſon, vol. II. p. 


840. Journals Ay the — vol. II. p. 391, 420, 373. 


by 
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ö 5 The parlia- 
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by a very important object. The arms and am- 
munition of the late army had been, by the 


King's command, laid up in the town of Hull: 
previous to the attempt of ſeizing the five mem- 
bers, he had ſent the earl of Newcaftle, a man of 
great property and intereſt in the county, (and 
Who, in the ſtyle of the times, was an inveterate 


/ 


ment ſecure 
the town 
and garriſon 
of Hull. 


Parl. Hift. 


| vol. x. p. 
| = by 


Nalſon, 
vol. II. p. 8 56. 


malignant), down with a private commiſſion to 


be governor, and to draw into the town as many 
of the county, who were of the fame ſtamp, as 


ſhould be neceſſary to guard the place. Captain 


Legge, who had been deep in the army plot, and 


was now under bail, was to have the charge of 
the town and the ammunition; and direCtions 


were given him to draw in as many of the trained- 
bands as he could. This coming to the knowledge 
of the parliament, the lords who were bail for 


captain Legge were ordered to bring him in. The 
earl of Newcaſtle was ſent for by the Peers to at- 
tend his duty in the houſe ; and matters being, as 


| Clarendon ſays, not ripe enough for action, he was 


-commanded by the King to obey the ſummons, 


The Commons took the alarm; and ſent to the 


Lords to inform them, that there was at Hull a 


magazine of the King's, with arms for ſixteen 


thouſand men, and proportionable ammunition ; 


that no great ſtrength was in the town ; and that 


the country about was full of Papiſts; therefore 
the Commons deſired their lordſhips would join 


with them in an order, that ſome companies of the 


trained-bands be immediately put into the town, 
under the commandof Sir John Hotham*, who had 


5 He was to have had the command of the army 


| which was deſigned to be brought up to awe the pra- 
liament. „ N EDS 


8 The Commons had before ſhewn ſymptoms of 


jealouſy on this ſubject, and had made fruitleſs a- 
tempts to remove the ammunition at Hull to the ToW - 


er of London, Nal/on, vol. II. p. 447» 643. 
„ NV 1 88 the 
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zine, or any part thereof, without the King's au- 


thority, ſignified to him by the Lords and Com- 


mons now aſſembled in parliament *,” 


'DisTRUST, jealouſy, and fear, equally poſſeſſed The parlia- | 
both houſes, Informations were continually giv- ment mani- 


en in of concealed arms, inſurrections, intended felt ſymp- 
aſſaſſinations: one Francis Moor, an Italian, had toms of di- 
overheard a diſcourſe in which the earls of Nor- 
thumberland, Eſſex, Holland, Pembroke, and 
Leiceſter, were doomed to ſlaughter. A bill, that 


the Lords and Commons might adjourn them- 


ſelves reſpectively to any place, was brought up 
read three times in 


the houſe of Lords the ſame day, and paſſed with- 


A common terror effected 
a perfect conformity of action in both houſes. 


'b The ſheriffs of London were "thanksd by the 


by Sir Philip Stapleton, 


out contradiction *. 


houſe of Commons for the love the city had expreſſed 


to the parliament. The land and ſea officers who con- 


ducted the committee to Weſtminſter, received the 


lame compliment; and a reſolution paſſed both houſes, - 
to juſtify all thoſe who were active in the guard and 
defence of the parliament, and to vindicate Skippon's 
accepting the office of ſerjeant-major general of the 
forces of London. The proteſtation was again recom- 
mended to be univerſally taken; and it was ordered, 


that a ſufficient number of declarations ſhould be print- 
ed, and ſent down to the ſeveral counties. Nalſon 


vol. II. p. 838. ne of the Commons, vol. II. dp, 


389, 390. 
An order pale the lower houſe, that an additio- 
nal lock ſhould be ſet upon the door under the ſtairs; 


that it ſhould be ſearched every morning; that it 


ſhould be referred to the committee appointed to ſearch 


about the houſes and places near the parliament-houſe, 


to take daily care that they be ſafe guarded, and kept 
Sure. eats vol. ** P- 846. 


Information 


the 3 that place by patent from the King The Ann. 1641. 
Lords immediately agreed to this Mines, with 
the following addition: That Sir John Hotham | 
ſhall not deliver up the town of Hull, the maga- 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Information having been given, that ammunition 
and proviſion in great quantity had been carried 


out and into the Tower, the Lords joined with 
the requeſt of the Commons in paſſing an order, 
that a convenient guard, both by land and water, 
ſhould be put round it, under the command of 
 . major-general Skippon; and that the earl of New- 


port (maſter of the ordnance), the lieutenant of 


the Tower, and the under officers, ſhould not 


ſuffer any ordnance or ammunition to be carried 


out of it without the King's authority, ſignified 


by both houſes of parliament. Sir John Byron 


being ſent for on the occaſion of giving out arms 
and ammunition, on the fourth o 


January, refu- 


ſed to attend, on the excuſe that he had an or- 
der from the King not to ſtir out of the Tower: 


he was again commanded to come, on his peril *, 


the ſecond ſummons he obeyed: after having an- 


ſwered thoſe queſtions that were put to him, and 


kneeled at the bar of both houſes for his contempt 
to their firſt order, he was diſmiſſed without far- 


ther cenſure. Information was given, that the 


lord Digby, colonel Lunsford, and the other diſ- 


banded officers, who had formed the King's guard 
during his reſidence at Whitehall, and had attend- 
ed him in his expedition againſt the parliament, 


to the number of two hundred horſe, had appear- 


ed in warlike array at Kingſton in Surry, where 


the magazine of arms for the county lay; that two 


cart-loads of ammunition were going to them, 
and the whole convoy was ſuppoſed to be bound 
for Portſmouth *. On this it was ordered, that 

| Fo the 


* The Lords aſſerted on this occaſion, that the 
King's command was always ſuppoſed to be implied in 
an order of their houſe. Parl. Hiſt. vol. X. p. 201. 
I Some great ſaddles, which were going at the 


ſame time to Kingſton, were ſeized by order of the 


Commons. Mr. Bagſhaw, member of the- lower 
LE . | houſe, 
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Wales, ſhould ſuppreſs all unlawful aſſemblies 
gathered together for the diſturbance of the 


peace of the kingdom; and that they take care 


Z ammunition to Portſmouth. The ſame injuncti- 


5 


8 
— 
4 


E viz. Fhat he ſhould not deliver up the town, 
or receive any forces into it, but by his majeſty's 


fly the kingdom. 4. 55 

Tux Scots, conſidering the King's proſecution 
ef the ſix members as an attempt to invalidate the 
articles of peace, took the alarm. Their com- 
E millioners intereſted themſelves fo far in the quar- 
rel between the King and his Engliſh parliament 
as to ſend himapetition, in which they offered their 
© endeavours for the compoſing of differences of 
© houſe, gave information, that, the preceding night, 
he ſaw at Windſor, where the court then was, troops 
. of horſe to the number of four hundred; that there 


to ſecure their counties and magazines. Orders 
vere given, that the trained-bands of Suſſex and 
= Hampſhire ſhould be ſent to ſuppreſs lord Digby's 
party, and to prevent the carrying of arms and 


ons were given to colonel Goring, governor of 
this town, as had been given to Sir John Hotham; 


authority, ſignified by both houſes of parliament. 
The Lords ſent an expreſs order to lord Digby to 
give his attendance on the houſe; but he, know- 
ing that the parliament had received intimation 
that he had been deeply concerned in the late at- 
© tack on their privileges, thought it prudent to 


The Scotch 


commiſſio- 


ners intereſt 


themſelves 
rel between 
the King 
and parlia- 
ment. 


came a waggon loaded with ammunition thither; and 


that a meſſenger, with another waggon of the ſame 
5 loading, went from thence to Portſmouth. On this, 
an order paſſed both houſes, that ſerjeant- major Skip- 
pon ſhould appoint ten horſe- men to be employed as 
ſcouts, to give intelligence if any forces did approach 
the city; and alſo to appoint boats and ſmall veſſels to 
be upon the river for the like ſervice. Ruſbworth, 
vol. IV. p. 496, & ſeg. Nalſon, vol. II. p. 859. Four- 
nals of the Commons, vol. II. p. 380. 
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both 


BE: - 
cke ſheriffs, calling to their aſſiſtance the trained Ann. 1641. 
bands of the ſeveral - counties of England and 


in the quar- 
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Ann. 1641. both kingdoms. They ſaid, they were bound to 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


| filled,,C 
maintain the peace and liberties of each other, a Ml ſent a 4 
the aſſured means of the ſafety and preſervation of JW and a le 
their own; that they, his majeſty's commiſſioner; ¶ his ſecre 


Z 


of the kingdom of Scotland, found themſelves member 


warranted and obliged to labour to keep a right 
underſtanding between him and his people, to 
Confirm the brotherly affection between the two 
nations, and to advance the unity by all ſuch 
ways as ſhould promote the glory of God and the 


daily between him and his people; diſtractions 


their adherents, whoſe aim had been not only to 
prevent all farther reformation, but to ſubvert 
the purity and truth of religion in all his king- 


him wh 
© hazard | 
tempora 
cal, tho 
not inte! 
his kno\ 
the com 
was for 
tling tra 
underſta 
tween h 
vere to 
cil; but 
have bee 


peace of the church. They were ſorry and 
grieved to behold the diſtractions which encreaſed 


which, they conceived, were entertained by the 
wicked plots and practices of Papiſts, prelates, and 


doms. They beſeeched him to have recourſe to 


the ſound and faithful advice of the honourable never re 
| houſes of parliament, and to repoſe thereupon ac ſhould k 
the only aſſured and happy means to eſtabliſh the ¶ be the o 


— 


proſperity and quiet of England, and prevent | ſtanding: 
thoſe apprehenſions of fear which might poſſeß {kingdom 
the ſubjects of his other kingdoms, if they ſhould N ons whic 
conceive the authority of parliament, and the given, tc 
rights and liberties of his ſubjects, called in queſti- ¶ ſhould ar 
on. An offer of mediation, expreſſed in the {lament a 
like terms, was ſent by the Scotch commiſſio- E, red the 

ners to both houſes of parliament, with a copy Vas indu 
of the petition they had ſent the King. The pai- eds of S 


liament gave them thanks for the advice they bad © that his n 


The freedom of this W expoſtulation þ 


. It was ordered by the Commons "OY that the 


care that the Scotch commiſſioners paid nothing for 


: promiſe t 
fer, to de 
a prece 


given; and aſſured them, they were much ſatis 
ed with the large teſtimony of fidelity they had 
ſhewn his majeſty, and affection to the ſtate", 


filled 


8 heir houſ 
care to fee 


citizens who ſerved for the city of London ſhould tałe © 


thei : 


© A-RLE SL 


© ſent a meſſage of reproof to the commiſſioners, 
and a letter of complaint to the earl of Lanerick, 


member the expreſſions which the Scots uſed to 
; him when he was among them: that they would 
F hazard life and fortune 5 the maintenance of his 
temporal power; and even in matters eccleſiaſti- 
cal, though they wiſhed uniformity, they would 
not intereſt themſelves farther than ſhould be with 
his knowledge and good liking: he did conceive, 
the commiſſion granted by him in parliament 
vas for finiſhing the remainder of the treaty, ſet- 
E tling trade and commerce, and keeping a right 
© underſtanding between the two nations, not be- 
E tween. him and his parliament: it is true, they 


eil; but he thought thoſe inſtructions were to 
3 how been limited to theſe generals, which could 
never reach to this particular, but in ſo far as he 
E ſhould know and approve; which he conceived to 
be the only means to preſerve the happy under- 


kingdom. He deſired a duplicate of all the inſtructi- 
ons which had been given, or ſhould hereafter be 
given, to the commiſſioners; and in caſe there 
ſhould ariſe any diſpute between him and his par- 
liament about the nomination of officers, he deſi- 
I red the Scots to remember on what grounds he 
vas induced to yield in this particular to his ſub- 
Vects of Scotland; viz. his neceſſary abſence from 


3 fer, to declare that England 8 0 not to urge it 
„as a dent for them ". Nt: 
3 Tue 


F their houſe-reat and Gaines the houſe. would 8 25 
he care to fee it ſatisfied. Fournals of the Commons, vol. 
ef b. 36. 


Y 
b | 
5 


r In the poſtſcript to this letter, the King tells the 


ci Vor. ue N ſecretary, 


glled. Charles with the utmoſt indignation: he Aa 16qr 


his ſecretary for Scotland. He deſired him to re- 


. 
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—_ 
+. ce, 3h. 
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IE IE 
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I were to receive their inſtructions from the coun- 


H (ſtanding now eſtabliſhed between him and his native 


that his native kingdom: and that they often did 
promiſe him in private, when occaſion ſhould of- 
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Ann. 1641. Tur ſteps hitherto taken by the parlia- BW Tur 
0 ment, were but preparatory to the putting them - Lords tc 


ſelves into that ſtate of defence, which every 

meaſure of the King, ſince the accuſation of the 

fix members, rendered neceſſary. The Com- 

mons called for the bill for ſettling the mili- 

tia, which had lain long in their houſe : it now 
paſſed without oppoſition, with the following ad- 
dition; © That all the forts, caſtles, and garri- 
Nalſon, ſons of the kingdom ſhould be put into ſuch 
vol. II. p. 8 50, hands as the parliament could confide in.“ A de- 
& ſeq. claration, in the name of both houſes, for putting 
the kingdom into a v der of defence paſling the 
Commons, was publiſned; though it was not 
agreed to by the Lords. pe. 1 
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teligion a 


ſecretary, that he had ordered the bearer to inform 
him ſome things he did not think fit to write. The 
contents of this letter explain clearly the motives of 
the King's conceſſions to the Scots. It ſhews him, at 
the ſame time, a great dupe to his ſchemes of deceiv- 
ing. The Scots could never ſecure the privileges 
they had obtained, either civil or eccleſiaſtical, but by 
the reducing the King's authority in England to 
the fame ſtandard to which it had been reduced in 
Scotland. ee 
© It ſet forth, that the papiſts and others ill- affected. 
by many wicked and traitorous deſigns, which bad 
been enumerated in the remonſtrance of the ſtate of 
the kingdom, having plotted the confuſion of the ſtate 
and government, and to bring this kingdom into the 
like miſerable condition with that of Ireland; to the 
end they might effect their purpoſe for the utter de- 
ſtruction of the reformed religion; had and did con- 
tinue to raiſe diſtractions by high breaches of parlia- 
ment; ſuch as reſorting in numbers to the very doors 
of the houſe, intending, as by divers examinations 
clearly appeared, to fall upon the members; whereby 
the parliament might have been involved in blood and 

_ confuſion, the relief of the Iriſh Proteſtants prevented, 
and an evident and ſpeedy way opened to the ruin of 

: %%% 


nA R I. ES 1. 


Lords to join with them in means for the removal 
of Sir John Byron, renewed their requeſt, alledg- 


| ing Sir John Byron's diſobedience to the ſum- 


mons of both houſes as a ſufficient ground for 


f | diſtruſt : That the great diſcontent of the city, 


on his being continued in that important my 


- 


© religion and the kingdom: : That they Aill perſiſted i in 
© their wicked and traitorous courſes, confederating 


© of ſuch perſons as the parliament had juſt cauſe to ſuſ- 


means to prevent ſuch threatening dangers to the 


and head-officers, within their ſeveral liberties, did 


y Jake care that their magazines of powder, arms, and 


« | other ammunition, be completely furniſhed ; and that 


N | they cauſe ſtrong guards and watches to be ſet in con- 


q | venient places, to ſecure themſelves ; and for the ap- 
a. Pbrehending ſuch. perſons as they ſhall have juſt cauſe 
% so ſuſpect; and if, upon examination, any grounds of 
Fe | danger ſhall appear, to give notice to the parliament ; 

by Land that all officers do take care that no ſoldiers, arms, 
od {Wo ammunition, be raiſed or levied, nor any caſtles, 


Fl F forts, or magazines delivered up, without his maje- 


of 35 5 authority, ſignified by both houſes of parliament. 


© themſelves with ſtrangers, inſtigating foreign princes” 
to join their counſels, had made great preparation of 
arms, ammunition, and victuals; and had enrolled. 
E themſelves under the command of perſons fit for the 
execution of their wicked deſigns: That they had 
J | prevailed ſo far as to have the tower of London, and 
© other places of eminent ſtrength, put into the hands 


© pet would adhere to them. This the Lords and Com- 
mons, as watchmen truſted for the welfare of the | 
Eng, church, and ſtate, and labouring by all fit 


| King's perſon, the religion, lives, liberties, and for- 
tunes of his people, did think good to advertiſe to his 


n | | majeſty? s ſubjects of the reformed Proteſtant religion; 

\ We declaring, that they think it adviſeable that, with all 

expedition, they put themſelves in a poſture of de- 
| ſence, to provide fit arms and ammunition ; and to be 

; Wi rcady, on all occaſions, to defend their ſeveral coun- 

tes from domeſtic inſurreQions, or foreign invaſions : 

F And that the ſheriffs, juſtices of the peace, mayors, 
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Ann. Mee produced ill effects; 


Jan. 20. 


the parliament's a 
ſhould judge moſt convenient, a committee of 
Lords and Commons were appointed to meet at 


the merchants began to 
draw their bullion out of the mint, and had writ- 
ten to their factors to ſend no more. The de- 
mand of the Commons was ſeconded by a petition 


from ſeveral merchants and gold{miths : But, on 


the queſtion being put, whether the Lords ſhould 
join with the lower houſe in a petition for the re- 


'moval of Sir John Byron, it was carried in the 
negative ?. a 


Tre King not giving his oſt to the bill for 
hourning itſelf to the place they 


Grocers-hall in London, to conſider of the ſafety 
of the kingdom, the privilege of parhament, the 
affairs of Ireland, and concerning ſettling the pre- 
ſent diſtempers. Serjeant-major Skippon and the 


train- bands were appointed to guard the commit. 


tee, and both houſes adjourned to N th 


_ twenty-fourth 7. 


Wulrsr the ſons of Liberty were thus tri 


p 1 this negative the 8 peers Sober 
their proteſt: Earls of Northumberland, Bed fold, 
Pembroke, Leiceſter, Sarum, Warwick, Holland, 


| Bolingbroke, Stamford, viſcount Say and Seal; LoiG 


Wharton, Paget, North, Hunſdon, Willoughby ce 


Parham, Spencer, St. John, Brooke, Roberts, Gre 


de Werk, Newnham, Howard de Eſrick. Par!. Hi.. 
vol. X. p. 218. 


2 The King having ſent to the. earls of Eſſex and 


Holland to attend him, they acquainted the Houle 6 
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the jewe 
and ſoli 
prince o 
the King 
ble his 

ſecure ] 
| fording 


abroad; 


Lords with the command, and defired to know th: WM ſhould 0 
Pleaſure: It was reſolved, that their abſence coul | ceed ſlo 
not be diſpenſed with, in reſpe& of the urgent affair if poſſibl 

then depending. On this the two earls ſent a meil49! | of their 
to the King, that, in obedience to his writ, they vw 
_ obliged to aſſiſt in parliament ;. and their attencanc 0 
there, about the high affairs of the realm, was true, 5 re 
ſervice to his m Ys than any ey could do him ortſmou 
Hampton-Court. Parl. Hiſt. vol. & p- 214. hs 


ä in the a ie, the King's duet for Ann. 164. 
ſome time, in a dejected condition at Windfor, 
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fallen from a height of dreaded greatneſs -to a "BA 
| ſtate which excited the pity of his friends and 11 
contempt of his enemies; his creatures and par- Wh if 
tiſans, who before the laſt fatal meaſure had be- . 
gun to triumph over oppoſition, hardly daring to 1 
E avow the attachment they ſtill retained for his . 
fortunes. Overwhelmed with grief and ſhame, Wo: 
he lamented the precipitation of his conduct, till 1 
rouſed from this ſtate of remorſe, by the activity 1 
of the Queen's intriguing ſpirit, he entered into 1 
new counſels, to recover his power, and to re- 1 
venge himſelf on his enemies. It was at firſt Wy | 
: MW reſolved, that the queen ſhould ſecure Portſ- {1 3849 
. W mouth *; and that the King ſhould take poſſeſſion 1 
of the town of Hull; but, on the Queen's re- 1 
- W ceiving intimation that the houſes intended to 4 
impeach her of treaſon, it was concluded that, 1 
under the pretence of conducting her daughter, 1 
the princeſs Mary, to her huſband, the ſhould Wy | 
| herſelf negotiate the preparatory buſineſs to rai- 2180 
fung an army; viz. to pawn her own jewels, and 181 
„the jewels of the crown, for arms and money; 1} 88 
„and folicit the aſſiſtance of her ſon-in-law the Orleans, 4 
© WE prince of Orange, and other foreign ſtates: That P. 53. + 
the King ſhould retire to the North, there aſſem- +: 
ble his friends and adherents, raiſe levies, and ; Wa 
ſecure Hull, with the magazine ; that town af- i: 
| lording a good harbour to receive auxiliaries from wh 
abroad; and that, in caſe of diſappointment, he _ =: 08 
e ſhould g0 to Ireland : That the King ſhould pro- ©; 
uid | ceed flowly, to allow time for negotiation ; and, 8 
* it poſſible, to bring back the parliament to a ſenſe %, 
of their duty, by gentler methods than een of — 
rue enden tells us, that Goring, the governor of + ot 
1 MW Portſmouth, had found means to make good impreſ- 1 
ſions again in their majeſties of his fidelity. 1 
ning „„ Ol arms : ; bf 
4: 488 


_ 
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arms: That, whilſt the neceſſary preparations 


were making, he ſhould endeavour to temps. 


riſe *, Purſuant to this plan, a jan, 1 contain. 
ing the following propoſition, was ſent to the 
Lords; That they would with all ſpeed fall 


into ſerious conſideration of all thoſe particulars, 


which they ſhould hold neceſſary, as well for the 
upholding and maintaining his majeſty's juſt and 


king fo 
4 grace A 
ſhould t 
ration, 

currence 
ſage of t 
ference 


| the {ecui 


regal authority, and for the ſettling his revenue, Taz 
as for the preſent and future eſtabliſhment of | camedia 
their privileges, the free and quiet enjoying their | policy : 
eſtates and fortunes, the liberties of their perſons, an emp! 
the ſecurity of the true religion now profeſſed in Þ cngrols | 
the church of England, and the ſettling of cere- | | making 
monies in ſuch a manner as ſhould take away all his own. 
juſt offence. Which when they had digeſted and N expoſe 
compoſed into one entire body, that ſo his maje- | wanted | 
ſty and themſelves might be able to make the to conſer 
more clear judgment of them, it ſhould then ap- ¶ perfect ri 
pear, by what his majeſty ſhould do, how far he ment; a 
had been from intending and deſigning any of | | fon of tl 
| thoſe things, which the too great fears and jea- N obligatio 
louſies of ſome perſons apprehended ; and how terms of 
ready he would be to exceed the greateſt exam- ¶ poſed to 
ples of the moſt indulgent princes in their acts of 4 anſwer, 
grace and favour to their people.” ſed to pu 
THov GH there is ſomething in the ſtyle of this i and milit 
meſſage princely to a ridiculous degree, conſider- We 
ing the low ſtate into which the King, by his im- Whe 
prudence, was fallen, yet the Lords received it I delivering 
with traniport ; and, - having communicated iſ Hotham, 
it to the Commons, with the following preface, ; boy King 
That they had received a meſlage from his maje- Wt, 101. | 
g himſe 
Ny which filled their hearts full of joy and com- Ilotham 1 
— they ſent gs moſt humble thanks to the Hal. V 
with thei 
Clarendon, in pie Life, ſays, That this concert ſwer, 6 1] 
made with the Queen ſhut out all oppoſite FonfultatIon Jof their f 


(Caren. n vol. I. g 112. 


5 the ſecurit 


King 
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ſhould take into ſuch ſpeedy and ſerious conſide- 


ſage of thanks: But, inſtead of an anſwer, a con- 
, the ſecurity of the town of Hull. 
Tun Commons, more wary than the Lords, 


an employment of ſuch conſequence as ſhould 
| crgroſs their whole attention, whilſt he was 
3 | making preparations to enable him to vindicate 
E expoſe the utmoſt views of the party: That he 


© to conſent to whatever ſhould be productive of a 


obligation, and left him always maſter of the 


anſwer, viz. That his majeſty would be plea- 


and militia of che kingdom 1 into ſuch hands as che 


A 
© 4 


tr When the order of parliament came "IR for the 


ed Hotham, the mayor ſcrupled to obey, on account of 
dhe King's letter in favour of the earl of Newcaſtle, 


with their orders concerning Hull, he returned an- 
et wer, © That he had formerly conſidered the ſubject 
on. Nef their fears, and had already taken ſpecial care for 
the ſecurity of that place.“ 
1 ET — — 


King pl his propoſition, expreſlive of meh Ann. Do . 
grace and favour to his ſubjects; wifich they 
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@ ration, as its importance did require. The con- 
currence of the Commons was deſired to this meſ- 


© ference was demanded by that houſe, cancernagy 


g immediately fathomed the depth of the King's 
| policy: That he wanted to find the parliament 


; his own terms: That he wanted to diſcover and 
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; | wanted to make the people believe ng was willing 


N perfect reconciliation between him and his parlia- 
: ment; at the ſame time that the general expreſ- 
Þ fon of the propoſition bound him to no particular 


terms of accommodation. The Commons pro- 
poſed to the Peers the following addition to their 


ſed to put the Tower of London with all the ports 


delivering up of Hull, and its magazines, to Sir John 


The mayor was ſummoned to attend; and, ſubmit. 
ting himſelf to the directions of parliament, Sir John 
- WW Hotham was put into poſſeſſion of the command of 
be Hull, When the parliament acquainted the King 
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Ann. 7641. parliament could confide in.” © The Lords deny. 


goodneſs, did humbly beſeech him, &c. 


ing their aſſent to this addition, thirty-too peers 
proteſted ® : and the Commons ſent up a petition 


Wer ow ane Tor 
No leſs cautious and determined was their con- 
duct in the buſineſs of their violated privileges, 


< 


5 guand the proſecution of the ſix members. At the 
requeſt of the parties, the parliament petitioned 


the King to declare what proofs there were againſt 


them, that they might be ſpeedily proceeded 
againſt in a parliamentary way. The King's an- 
ſwer was artful. He deſired the parliament to 
reſolve whether he was bound, in reſpect of pri- 


vilege, to proceed againſt the members by im- 


peachment in parliament; or whether he was at 
liberty to prefer an indictment at common-law; 


or to have his choice of either? Thus did he 


evade the diſcovering to the public the principles 
on which he founded his charge of treaſon; and 
endeavoured to bring the Commons into the dif- 


ficulty either of refuſing what carried the appear- 
ance of -juſtice and moderation, or to give up a 
point of Liberty, in ſubmitting to be tried by the 
Lords; or to truſt an indictment at law, where 


the rational part of their plea would be over- 
ruled, viz. That it was the King's miniſters had 


committed treaſon, in endeavouring the ſubver- 


u Farls of Eſſex, Warwick, Pembroke, Holland, 
Stamford, Bedford, Leiceſter, Clare, Lincoln, Sa— 
rum, Bolingbroke, Peterborough, Thanet, Notting— 


ham; viſcounts Say and Seal, Conway: Lords Paget, 
Kimbolton, Brecke, Roberts, North, Wharton, St. 
John, Spencer, Newnham, Willoughby, Bruce, Da- 


cres, Howard de Eſrick, Grey de Werk, Chandois, 


Hunſdon. Parl. Hift. vol. X. p. 233. 


In this petition was inſerted, That the Peers hav- 
ing refuſed to join with them, they notwithſtanding, 
no way diſcouraged, but confiding in his majeſty's 
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ion of the conſtitution; in changing, by a tyran- Ann. 1641, 


nical adminiſtration, the government into an 


abſolute monarchy ; and ſubjecting the liberties 


and properties of the ſubject to arbitrary will and 


pleafure : That to raiſe forces, and oppoſe the 
miniſters of arbitrary power, was not levying 


war againſt the conſtitutional ſovereign ; and 
conſequently not againſt the political character of 
the King *. The Commons took no other notice 


of this requeſt, than aſſerting, that it was the un- 
doubted right and priviicge of parliament, that 


none of its members could be proceeded againſt 
without the conſent of parliament; and again ſoli- 
cited the King, that they might be called to a le 

gal trial“. The King then offered a pardon ; but 
the Commons were ſo far from acknowledging this 


as an act of grace, that they ſent up a bill to the 
Lords, for clearing and vindicating the ſix mem- 
bers from a feigned charge of high-treaſon *. Sir 
Edward Herbert the attorney-general, in his ex- 
amination at the bar of the houſe of Lords, hav- 
ing declared that he could not undertake to make 
one tittle good of the articles with which he had 


charged them, otherwiſe yy his maſter ſhould 
command and enable him they impeached 


Alt was declared lawful, by the ſtatutes of the ele- 


venth of Richard II. and the firſt of Henry IV. cap. 4. 
to raiſe forces to oppoſe the miniſters of arbitrar 

power. Theſe ſtatutes were enacted within thirty- 
four years after the ſtatute of 25 Ed. III. 


They aſſerted, that it was neceſſary for them to 


ſee the evidence and proof of their guilt, before they 


could give directions tor the manner of the proſecution 


and proceedings againſt them. 


2 This bill paſſed the Lords' houſe. Parl. Hiſt. vol. | 


X. p. 330. 
On ſerjeant Wild's aſking him, in the name of the 


houſe of Commons, whether he had any proof or teſ- 
timony, or information of proof of the articles, he 


deſired to be excuſed giving a preſent anſwer. Ruſb- 
Ay vol. LV, p. 489. 
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Ann. 1 641. him of high crimes and miſdemeanours, for hay. 
| The Com- ing, contrary to his oath, and the duty of hi 
mons im- place, falſely, ſcandalouſly, and maliciouſly, ad. 


each the viſed and framed certain articles of high-treaſ 


tener. againſt the lord Kimbolton, Ste. * That the ſui 


_ doings of his were high breaches of the privilege 
of parliament, tending to ſedition, &c. The 


b On the commencement of this proſecution the 
King ſent a letter to vindicate the conduct of his at. 

| torney, who had acted, he ſaid, in obedience. to hi; 
commands; a duty to which he was bound by his oath, 
and the truſt he had repoſed in him; and, had he re. 
fuſed obedience, he would have queſtioned him for the 
breach of his oath, duty, and place: but now that te 
had wholly deſiſted from further proceedings again 
the accuſed, he had commanded his attorney to drop 
the proſecution, nor to produce or diſcover any proot; 
concerning it. This letter was highly reſented by the 
Lords, as a prelimiting their judgment. They reſu- 
ſed to take it into confideration till they had determin- 
ed the buſineſs againſt the attorney. A meſſage was 
ſent to the Commons to inform them of the letter; 
and that they were ready to proceed, if they would 
ſend a committee to manage the evidence. It was ar- 
gued by ſerjeant Wild, one of the committee appoint- 
ed for this purpoſe, That the attorney-general plead- 
ing the King's command added to his offence ; ſince 
he could not but know that the King's command, in 
things illegal, was utterly fruſtrate, and of no effet; 
if againſt the crown, in matter of intereſt, they were 
merely void, uod in deceptione regis ; if againſt the 
ublic weal, they were 7þ/o jure vacua; much more 

in matters criminal, becauſe no action lies againſt him: 
That the attorney-general had aQed contrary to his 
oath ; for he was ſworn to the King, to iſſue out hi 
writs duly and truly, and give him true advice accord- 
ing to law. It is a circumſtance worth notice, that 
Sir Edward Herbert, in his defence on the point cor- 
cerning the privilege of parliament, cited but three 
_ precedents, to juſtify the legality of his accuſation; 
two of them were of Charles's adminiſtration, caſes 
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Lords paſſed the following ſentence on him: Ann: 1647. 
4 That he ſhould be diſabled, and made incapa- The Lords 
ble of being a member, affiſtant, or pleader, in N 
either houſe of parliament; and of all offices, OE ng.” 
| faving that of attorney-general : That he ſhoudd 
be committed to the Fleet, during the pleaſure of 9 
the houſe. The King, in general terms, of- 

fered the parliament a reaſonable reparation of 

f | their privileges; but they inſiſted that the King 


ä of the earls of Arendel and Briſtol; and the other in 

we adminiſtration of Richard II. Furl Hift. vol. X. 
58. & ſeq.” 
"© < Clarendon is guilty of two falſe miſrepreſentations, 
: in the recital of this buſineſs; firſt, he alledges that 
| 3 ce Commons, finding that the Lords had aſſigned 
i 


counſel ſor the defence of the attorney-general, threa- 

| tened thoſe that ſhould preſume to undertake the taſk, 
in a manner that terrified the counſel into a poſitive 7 
E refuſal to meddle farther in the buſineſs; that the 
Lords impriſoned Sir Thomas Bedingfield and Sir 
Thomas Gardiner, for their contempt, in refuſing to 
be of counſel for the attorney on their aſſignment : 
© Secondly, That the negative prevailing in every queſ- 
tion that was put Concerning the inflicting a penalty 
for the attorney's offence, the Commons expreſſed 
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ſuch reſentment on the occaſion, that the Lords, con- 
- trary to the rules and praQtice of parliament, proceed- 
ed to a new judgment. In the firſt caſe, Sir 'Thomas 
" W Ecdingfield and Sir Thomas Gardiner made no other 
3 IF excuſe for not pleading, but that the Lords had not 
given them time enough to prepare, when the contra- 
'© WW ditory commands of the two houſes. would have been 
ea very undeniable one; and that Mr, Hearne and Mr. 
* W Chute did actually plead for the attorney as to matter 
of fact. In the ſecond caſe, on the firſt queſtion that 
; was put, viz. Whether, upon the whole matter, Mr. 


Attorney had committed a crime for which he ought 
to be ſentenced by that houſe, the Lords reſolved in 
the affirmative; which certainly left the matter open 
for the ſentence that was afterwards pronounced 
'5 We againſt him. Parl. Hit. vol. * p. 353, & ſeq. 
gs denden Hit vol. V p. 3796 N. . 
" ſhould 


E us 
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ſhould diſcover his adviſers in that illegal mea. 


ſure, as a e ee part of a reaſonable repara. 
tion ©. ro 


Petitions from the city of London, Mid. 


rates dleſex, Eſſex, and Hertfordſhire, being pre- 
ſented to the Commons, they appointed Mr 


Mr. Pym's 
ſpeech to the 
| Lords, on 
the ſlate of 
public af- 
fairs. 


on the paſſions of his auditors. 


Pym to communicate them in a conference to 


dhe Lords. 


His perctkr on the Gr is, toda: one of 
the mot artful performances of this perſuaſive 


orator; who, at the ſame time that he convinced 


the underſtanding, knew how to work effectual 
In theſe peti- 
tions ©, my lords, ſald he, you may hear the 

voice, 


hie demand of ee ee iS . on the 


ſtatutes of the 37th and 38th of Edward III. which 
ordains, “ That if any perſon make ſuggeſtion. to the 


King of any crime committed by another, he is to be 


ſent with his ſuggeſt ion to the chancellor, or keeper of 
the great ſeal, the treaſurer, or the great council, 


there to find ſurety to purſue his ſuggeſtion: which, 


if he cannot prove, he is to be impriſoned till he hath 
ſatisfied the party, and made fine and ranſom to the 
King. Slatutes at Large. 
Ihe petition from the city of London was in an- 


ſwer to the demand of the loan of 100,000 1. 


It men- 


_ tioned twelve objections to the complying with the re- 
queſt. Among theſe were the non-payment of {eve- 


Treladd : 
10,000 men into Ireland not yet accepted : 


ral great ſums of money owed to them by debtors in 
the brotherly offers of Scotland to ſend 
the not 


paſſing the bill for preſſing ſoldiers, which put men in 
| fear that there was a deſign to loſe that kingdom and 
cConſume this; ſeeing that it could not be conceived 


the rebels would be ſuppreſſed by volunteers: 
iſſuing commiſſions to thoſe, who being in Ireland, or 


the flow 


going thither, were willing to enter the field againl! 
the rebels; ſo that all the forces that had been or 


might be ſent thither were exhauſted to maintain for- 


ceͤes that did little or nothing worthy of them, by 


means whereof the number and power of the rebels 


Were 
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cannot engl if the urgeney, the extremity of 


our 


* 


| were ni invrealed; Aer 210 and 6 towns WY 
I _ Proteſtant blood daily ſpilt ; the malignant par- 
| here encouraged, and thoſe rebels fo much em- 


lined: that they boaſt they will extirpate the Eng- 
liſh nation there, and then make Englard the ſeat of 


war: the not diſarming of Papiſts here in England: 

the great decays of fortifications, &c. the not placing 
them in hands in whom the parliament can confide: 
the not ſetting the kingdom in a poſture of defence; 
the not removing the preſent lieutenant of the Tower, 
and putting into his place one well approved of by 
parliament : the King's ſhips, which ought to be a 
wall of defence to the kingdom, not fitted and emplov- 

ed as the preſent condition of this kipgdom and Ire- 


land requires, but ſome of them for the conveying 
away delinquents, to the great encouragement of the 


reſt of the malignant party, who, when detected, 


know how to eſcape juſtice through the abuſe of royal 
conduct: the miſunderſtanding between the King and 
ponent: the not vindicating the privileges of par- 


ament : the not ſuppreſſing protections: the not pu- 
niſhing delinquents : the not executing prieſts and Je- 


ſuits, legally condemned; whilſt others, contrary to 


the privilege of parliamept, had been illegally charged 


with treaſon. Theſe evils, the petitioners ſaid, had 


ſprung trom the employing ill- affected perſons in places 
of truſt and honour in the ſtate; and were continued 
by the votes of biſhops and popiſh lords in the houſe 


of Peers. They humbly begged leave to proteſt, be- 
fore God and the high court of parliament, that if 


any farther miſchief befel their dear brethren of Ire- 
land; or if any miſchief broke in upon this kingdom, 


it ought not to be imputed to the petitioners, but to 


ſuch as ſhould endeavour to hinder the effectual cure 
of the evils before recited, that diſabled the petitioners 
from doing that which was deſired by the honourable 
the houſe of Commons. 


The petition from the county of Eſſex expreſſed a 


ſear, that there was an entire ſtop of reformation in 
matters of religion : that the whole kingdom was in 
| danger 
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voice, or rather the cry of all England; and you Ann. 1641. 
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our condition, produce ſome earneſtneſs and ve. 


hemency of expreſſion more than ordinary; the 
- agony, terror, and perplexity, in which the king- 
dom labours is univerſal. All parts are affected 

with it.“ After aſſerting, that the imminent dan. 


gers which threatened the kingdom aroſe from the 


evil counſellors about the King, and from the Pa. 


danger from Papiſts, and other ill-affeQed perſons, 

who were every where very inſolent, and ready to ad 
the part of thoſe ſavage blood-ſuckers in Ireland. 

I The inhabitants of the county of Hertford expreſſed 

their thanks for the great benefits they had received 


from the parliament, and their indignation againſt that 


malignant party who endeavoured to prevent a thorough 


reformation-in church and ſtate, and eſpecially the re- 
lief of Ireland; who attempted to render the houſe 


of Commons not only contemptible but burthenſome 
to the people, The petitioners expreſſed their high 
eſteem of that aſſembly, and acknowledged the per- 


fecting their endeavours to be ſo neceſſary to the peace 


and welfare of the kingdom, that without it there 


would not only be a return of former calamities, but 


utter ruin and deſolation. They declared their readi- 


neſs and engagement, according to their proteſtation, 


to defend, to the utmoſt peril of their lives, the King 
and the high court of parliament, with all its power 


and privileges, againſt popiſh and other malignant op- 


poſers. All the petitions prayed that Papiſts might be 


fully diſarmed, and the laws againſt them executed, 


the kingdom put into a poſture of war, and its forts 


put into ſuch hands as the parliament could confide in, 
the privileges of that aſſembly vindicated, Ireland ſpee- 


dily relieved, the farther puniſhment of delinquents, 


the farther reforming the church and Common-wealth, 
and the taking away the votes of popiſh lords and bi- 


Ronde >" | ; 

In the petition from the city of London, the petiti- 
oners complain, that with-holding from them the ſum 
of 50,0001. which the parliament had borrowed, was 
a great hindrance to trade. If this was the caſe, the 


preſent national debt muſt act very powerfully in that 
particular. Ruſhwworth, vol. IV. p. 504, & /eg. 4 
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| piſts and ill- affected, both in England and Ireland, Ann. 164 
| ſupported by the miniſters of neighbour princes*, 
| he ſhewed that the apprehenſions and terrors of 

| the public proceeded from the obſtruction of re- 

| formation in matters of religion; the obſtruction 
in trade; the obſtruction in the relief of Ireland; 
the obſtruction in proſecution of dęlinquents; a 
general obſtruction and interruption of the pro- 

| ceedings of parliament by deſigns of violence; 

| breaches of privilege, and the ſubtle endeavours 

to raiſe parties in the lower houſe; and jealouſies 
between the two houſes. The obſtruction in pro- 

| viding for the defence of the kingdom; the evil 
influence about the King, Mr. 410 ſaid, had 
been the cauſe of the preparation of the war with 
Scotland, the procuring a rebellion in Ireland, 
corrupting religion, ſuppreſſing the liberty of the 
kingdom, and of many horrid attempts to the 
ſubverting the very being of parliaments. He 

| ſhewed that the Commons had done every thing 

in their power to remedy the grievances of the 
kingdom, and avert the dangers that threatened 
it; and concluded his ſpeech with addreſſing the 
Lords in the following manner: have nothing 

to propound to your lordſhips, by way of requeſt 

or defire, from the houſe of Commons. I doubt 
not but your judgments will tell you what is to be 
done; your conſciences, your honours, your in- 
[terefts, will call upon you for the doing it. The 
Commons will be glad to have your concurrence 
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Mr. Pym told the Lords, that the rebels had re- 
Iceived a ſupply of two convoys of ammunition and | Uh 
farms, the one from Dunkirk, and the other from = 
Nants in Brittany; that the ſoldiers levied for the ſer- ; 
ice of Spain were joined to the Iriſh rebels; and that 
be Iriſh friars, employed by the Spaniſh ambaſſador 
e oer making theſe levies, were known to have been the 
t chief incendiaries of the rebellion, and were {till active 

in the proſecution and encouragement of it. 1 
8 | | An 
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Ann. 1641. and help, in ſaving the kingdom; but if theyſiſſym receiv 


. ſent neceſſities and dangers of the Common-wealth 
require; what the Commons have reaſon to ex- 
pect; to what endeavours and counſels, the con- 
current deſires of all the people do invite you; 

| fo that applying yourſelves to the preſervation o 
the King and kingdom, I may be bold to aſſure 


land, that you ſhall be bravely ſeconded 5,” Mr, 


ſtop upon the ports againſt all Iriſh Papiſts by both 
houſes, many of the chief commanders now at the 


fed, although, as it was expreſſed by Mr. Pym, we 
ments too near your royal perſon, without your ma— 


= majeſty to take ſuch courſe, that not only your honour 


fail of it, it will not diſcourage them in doingfnons for ha 
their duty. They would be ſorry that the ſtoryſiſſad employ 


of the preſent parliament ſhould tell poſterity, Me printed; 


that in fo great a danger and extremity, the which h 
houſe of Commons ſhould be enforced: to ſave hade in the 


the kingdom alone; and that the houſe of Peersſhons, in pe 


| ſhould have no part of the honour of the preſer-Fhilitia of ti 


vation of it. My lords, Conſider what the pre-aſioning a 
ed themſelv 
red to adjc 
| uch petul 
on, wheth 
he extrerr 
r had hith 
peeviſhneſs 
Iheſe words 


you, in the name of all the Commons of Eng- 


WR |S 
; nay be vindi 
may be ſect 
ome.“' Se: 
des; the K 
head of the rebels had been ſuffered to paſs by hisFWnwolous gro 
majeſty's immediate warrant. The King ſent to the Werder of re; 
Commons to vindicate his character from this afler-Mioſe to wh 


S Mr. Pym affirmed, in this ſpeech, that ſince the 


tion: the Commons not only juſtified Mr. Pym, but Wie rebellion 
declared that what he had affirmed was agreeable to Commons h: 
the ſenſe of the whole houſe, naming the different ad- Ne had grant 
vertiſements they had received concerning ſeveral Iriſh WW themſelve 
Papiſts which had paſſed by ſuch warrants, and had! perſons, o 


ſince joined the rebels: to the King's profeſſions thatFue of this li 


he had uſed an extreme caution in this article, theyMained comm 
made the following ſhrewd return: Your majeſt) One of th. 


moſt faithful ſubjects are very ſorry that the extreme en ſuch ge 
caution your majeſty hath uſed hath been ſo ill- ſecond- other was 


ed with the diligence and faithfulneſs of your miniſters, Vother was 


and that your royal authority ſhould be fo highly abu-Wite rebel. 
Duke o 
ngliſh duk. 
ſent ſome ti 
th being c 
urendon. 


Vol. III. 


believed it was by the procurement of ſome evil inſtru- 


jeſty's knowledge and intention; and we beſeech you! 


maß 


T 1! 
ym received the thanks of the houſe of Com- Ann. 1641. _ i 
mons for having ſo well performed the ſervice they 768 
hd employed him in: His ſpeech was ordered to 3.48 
e printed; and, on the report of this conference, * 
Wn which he had fo great a part, a motion was = 
Wnade in the upper houle for joining with the Com- FM 
Pons, in petitioning the King to put the forts and 1 
Wrilitia of the kingdom into ſafe hands. This oc- 1" 
ſioning a long debate, the houſe, having reſolv- 2 if 
d themſelves into a committee, ſome lords de- 114 
red to adjourn. The duke of Richmond, with uy 
nuch petulance replied, © Let us put the queſ- 1 
ion, whether we ſhall adjourn for ſix months?“ 18 
he extreme inſignificancy of this lord's charac- 18 
r had hitherto ſaved him from cenſure ; but the 11 
geeviſnneſs and impatience with which he uttered 48 
eſe words, offended the popular party ſo much, . 
nay be vindicated for the time paſt, but your kingdom {2 
> Wray be ſecured from like miſchief for the time to +} 1881 
me.“ Several replies and anſwers followed on both 1 
ees; the King attempted to juſtify himſelf on theſe +; 
5Wrivolous grounds, That he had no intimation of the 4 181 
e Werder of reſtraint of both houſes, and denied that 1/W 
-Wioſe to whom he had granted ſuch licence were in | 
it Wie rebellion. This was very ſophiſtical, ſince the __ ll 
oMommons had affirmed, that the immediate warrants 1 


e had granted to particular perſons, gave free paſſage — ' 378 
o themſelves and company, without any qualifications @_ x 
perſons, or limitation of number ; and that, by vir- r 
ie of this licence, ſeveral perſons, who had ſince ob- 1 
uned command among the rebels, had paſſed.  _ © 
One of the particular perſons to whom the King had : 3 
yen ſuch general licences, was captain Butler, whoſe | 

mother was general of the rebels in Munſter; and 
nother was lord Delvin, whoſe father was an invete- 4 
ite rebel. Ruſhwwerth, vol. IV. p. 511, & /eg. 

Duke of Lenox, in Scotland, lately created an 
nglſh duke: his ſiſters were Papiſts, himſelf had 

ſent ſome time in Spain, and had been complimented 1%: i 
th being created a grandee of that catholic country. _ | 1 
arendon. | 
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tisfied with 
miſſion and acknowl ent, that he had offend- 


pun 
; : 1 againſt the duke. of Richmond, on the 


the mayor and jurats of the town of Hithe, to 
chuſe one captain Winberry for their member; 


that it was warmly excepted againſt. On the 
queſtion Fre That the bone ſhould be ſa- 
duke's making an humble ſub- 


he ſhou 
tupt the 
elected, 

his moti 
would ce 
bazarded 
deſired t 
the King 
have acc 
4 and quee 
all office 
whether 
in their p 


ed in ſpeaking inconſiderately and unadviſedly 
and that he had no intention to have the houſe ad. 
journed? it · was reſolved in the affirmative; but 
was proteſted againſt by twenty-four lords, as a 
00h not adequate to the offence *. 
Sou few days after the Commons ſent up an 


ree following articles: That he had written to 


'That, whilſt Aa affair yg ly Piercy and Mr. Je- e 
myn were before the houſe of Commons, the WW Ty; 
duke's ſteward came to Mr. Peard, a member ol importan 
that aſſembly; and deſired him, in his maſter' with the ( 
name, not to preſs the matter concerning thoſe gen- militia? t 
tlemen, ſaying, that his forbearance would be an ¶ and ſent i 
acceptable ſervice, and would do him good: the {llc 
That, by the copy of a record then in the lower Lords to 
. houſe, it did appear that the duke of Richmond [they wou 
did, on the twenty-fixth of January inſtant, deſire that the 4 
that the queſtion might be put for the adjoui- Wh. put in 
ing the houſe of Lords for ſix months: Upon the Jom boul 

. e: ag the Commons had paſſed a vote, e Tha J 
they had ſufficient cauſe to ee the duke of The ; 


Richmond, as one of the malignant party, and an {Wmoners hac 
evil counſellor to the King, for theſe reaſons: That ¶ bouſe, dec 
he endeavoured to have ſuch members choſen as DOs Mr. E 

[Commons, 
0 Nontnmberland: Bedford, Eltex, Pembroke, Suf- ation. 2 
folk, Lincoln, 3 WER Holland, Boling- . Claren 
broke, Stamford, Conway, Wharton, Paget, Hun Commons' 
don, Chandois, St. John, Spencer, Kimbolton, Brook, the late at 
Grey de Werk, Roberts, Howard de Eſrick, Wi-? bk is not 
des bey de Parham, ht H: 2 „ vol. X. Ne queſtio 
p. 252. 2 vol 

5 


be 


ö he mould name*: That Ne Sb to cor- Ann. 164 I. 

tupt the members of the houſe, after they were 

elected, in matters of the higheſt nature: That 

his motion of adjournment, had it been effected, 

vould certainly have been the loſs of Ireland, and 

© hazarded the ruin of England. The Commons 

deſired the Lords to join with them in petitioning 

the King, that the duke of Richmond might not 

b have acceſs to the perſons or courts of the King 

and queen: and that he might be removed from 

Fall offices and places of truſt. The queſtion, 

E whether the Lords ſhould join with the Commons 

J in their petition againſt the duke, paſſing in the 

} negative, twenty-three lords entered their diſ- 

ſent 

| Tar upper houſe not kivita determined the 
important queſtion, Whether they ſhould join 

with the Commons to their petition concerning the 

militia? that aſſembly grew warm and impatient, 

and ſent up, with the King's denial totheirpetition, | 

the following angry meſſage: © To deſire the 

Lords to lay to heart this their requeſt, That 

they would join in another petition to the King, 4 

that the forts and militia of the kingdom ſhould | $7 

be put into ſuch hands as were approved of by "i 


[poth houſes: That, if the whole affembly would e v1 
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* The interpoſal of peers i in the ai of com- 
moners had been, by ſeveral reſolutions of the lower 
bouſe, declared a breach of privilege; and continues, 
ſays Mr. Hume, to be condemned by the votes of the 
Commons, and univerſally JET ee the 
nation. Hume, vol. I. p. 
! Clarendon tells us, that 5 it was carried in the 
commons' houſe to accuſe the duke of Richmond, it 
was late at night, and not half the houſe was preſent. 2» 
[This is not the fact, it appearing, on the diviſion on _» ny 
Ithe queſtion, that the houſe was full. Clarendon's _ 
Hiſtory, vol. I. p. 321. enen Hiſtary, vol. X. 1 
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196% HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Ann. 1641, not join with the Commons, now that things were 


brought to the laſt gaſp, then that thoſe lords, who 

were willing, e declare themſelves, that they 

might be known from the reſt: Laſtly, to aſſure the 

| houſe, that they muſt not expect that the Commons 

would come to them again upon the ſame buli- 

 neſs”.” The debate on this meſſage was opened 

by the earl of Northumberland, who profeſſed, 

That whoſoever ſhould refuſe to join with the 

| houſe of Commons in their requeſt was, in his o- 

- Pinion, enemies to the common-wealth. The 

Lords, at this juncture, ſeemed to be perfectly 

convinced of the preſſing neceſſity of the requeſt, 

that, without ſignifying any offence at the peculi- 

ar ſtyle of the meſſage, they came to the follou- 

ing reſolutions, to join with the Commons in 

their vote: © That whoſoever adviſed the King 

to give ſuch an anſwer, is of the malignant party, 

and an enemy to the public peace and ſafety of 

the kingdom: That they would join with the 

Commons in their petition, as deſired ".” A pe- 

tition of the ſame effect with the former was lent 

to the King, in the name of both houſes, with the 

following clauſe: © That the parliament expected 

a ſpeedy and gracious anſwer, the great diſtract 

ons and diſtempers of the kingdom not admitting 
ay... V 

I ur impatience of the public at the ſlow pro- 

greſs of the long- promiſed reformation, excited 

| a neu inundation of petitions; among theſe was 

= one from the young men, apprentices and {ca- 


un This meſſage was carried up by Mr. Hollis. 
On this occaſion Clarendon obſerves, that when 
this bill was firſt introduced in the lower houſe, there 
were few men who imagined it would receive farthe! 
countenance; but now there were very few who did 
not believe it to be a very neceſſary. proviſion for the 
peace and ſafety of the kingdom. Clarendon's Hiftor) 
Wh 1p. 304. ke 
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facturers *; a third from the porters ? ; a fourth 


| The female petitioners prayed to be ſecured from 
the cruelty and perſecution of Papiſts, prelates, 


very ' pathetic terms; they apologi zed for this 


| preflion produced : © On theſe grounds, conclude 
the petitioners, we are emboldened to preſent our 
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Þ m4 the reproaches which may and are by 
ant caſt upon us; we do it not out of any ſel 
| concelt or pride of heart, as ſceking to equal our- 


0 Theſe complained, that there was fo great a decay 
| 2nd ſtop of trade, that they were in a ſtarving condi- 
tion; if ſome means were not taken, they ſaid, to re- 


© the endeavours of their repreſentatives, they ſhould be 
| forced to lay hold of the next remedy at hand, to re- 


3 E thoſe noble worthies of the houſe of Peers, who con- 

| curred with the happy votes of the Commons, ſhould 

ente themſelves from the reſt, and ſit and vote as 
one entire body. 

| * This petition aſſerted, that, if proper 8 

for the public miſeries were longer ſuſpended, the pe- 


named, and make good the ſaying, That neceſſity has 
no law; they had nothing to loſe but their lives, and 


1 | thoſe they were willing to expoſe to the utmoſt peril i 


en in defence of the houſe of Commons, according to 

orb | their proteſtation. 

het | Two from the counties of Warwick and Surry, 

ag and another from the inhabitants of Cleveland, in the 

the county of York. Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. X. p. 

or, & eg. Fournals of the Commons, vol. II. p. 
142. 


from gentlewomen, tradeſmens' wives, &c. 4, 

and their adherents; and expreſſed their reſent- 
ment on the cruelties committed in Ireland, in 

their uncommon act, on the principle that they 


| were ſharers in the common calamities that op- 


humble deſires to this honourable aſſembly, not 


move thoſe obſtruftions which hindered the progreſs of 


move the diſturbers of their peace; and propoſed, that 


titioners would be forced to extremities not fit to be 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Ann. 1641. ſelves with men, either in authority or in wiſdom, 


8 eth faithful Chriſtians and loyal e 25 


but, according to our places, to diſcharge that duty 


wie owe to God, and the cauſe of the church.“ The 
houſe had not only the complaiſance to read the 
petition, but commiſſioned one of their members, 
of no leſs conſequence than Mr. Pym, to return 
an anſwer in perſon. 


The petitioners being call. 
ed up to the door of the houſe, Mr. Pym addreſl 


ed them in the following manner: © Good women, 
your petition, with the reaſons, hath been read in 


the houſe, is thankfully accepted of, and is come 
in a ſeaſonable time. You ſhall, God willing, re- 
ceive from us all the ſatisfaction which we can 
poſſibly give to your juſt and lawful deſires: We 
intreat you, therefore, to repair to your hqulcs, 


and turn your petition, which you have dehvered 
here, into prayers at home for us: We have been, 
are, and ſhall be, to the utmoſt of our power, 


ready to relieve you, your huſbands, and children; 


and to perform the truſt committed unto us to- 


wards God, our King, and country, as -becom- 


Tue 


» This complaiſance to a company of decent, vit 


tuous matrons, acting under the influence of conſci- 
ence, expreſſing their fears and hopes on matters in 
which they were greatly interefted, in a modeſt appli- 
cation to the repreſentative aſſembly of the people, 


bas been highly ridiculed by thoſe who ſcoff at the 
conduct of theſe ſenſible times. Was not the policy 
of this complaiſance ſufficient to vindicate it from ridi- 
cule, it has the countenance of the moſt illuſtrious ſo- 
cieties. The government of Rome, when in its ſtate 


of higheſt virtue, though never influenced by the low 
cabals and intrigues of looſe and vicious women, 


which is ever the conſequence of thoſe effeminate 


manners which prevail in monarchies, failed not te 
pay high marks of eſteem, and granted many immu 
nities to that ſex, on their exhibiting any ſymptom oi 


public virtue; and we find, that when Rome ws 
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Ta AT harmony between the two | egiſlative Ann. 1661. | 
| aſſemblies, ſo earneſtly deſired by. 8 public, 
ſeemed to be now complete.” The bill for depriv- 

ing biſhops of their votes in parliament, . 9 5 

in one ſeſſions, with a trifling alteration, the 
Commons had twice ſent up to the Peers, was 

E now called for, and, after a third reading, una- 

E nimouſly paſſed by the temporal lords; the bi- 

E ſhops of Wincheſter, Rocheſter, and Worceſ- 

ter A ating. Great were the joy and triumph of 

the public on this occaſion; nor leſs was the ſatiſ- 

faction of the Commons on the Lords paſſing the 
preſſing acts, with the preamble; and another very 
important one, entitled, An act for a ſpeedy con- 

| tribution and loan towards the relief of his ma- 

jeſty's diſtreſſed ſubjects of the kingdom of Ire- 

land.“ The trial of the twelve biſhops, which Parl. Hig. 
had been put off from time to time, on account vol. X. 
of the urgency of public affairs, after ſome plead- p. 303. 
ings had paſſed on the ſide of the proſecutor and | 
| proſecuted, was determined to be farther pro- _ 1 
ceeded on the twenty- fourth of February. On the 
morning of that day, the Commons ſignified to pal Hiſt. 


the Lords, that they had reſolved to proceed 
| againſt the 5 ls by bill. This being ſigni- 
| hed to the biſhops, they pleaded, that they had 
J hin. ng under a charge of treaſon; that many 


men preſumed to petition their legiſlator on ſubjects 
| that concerned themfelves, though of a trifling nature. 
| When the-manners of that ſociety began to degenerate, 
| the women were very importunate with the ſenators on 
the article of a ſumptnary law that affected their dreſs; 


| but not ſo much for their preſuming to petition, as for 


object of their deſire, and the tumultuary manner in 
| Which they preferred it. 
vindicated by many ſenators. 


9291 days 


the pernicious nature of their petition, the improper | 


vol. 


P- 


towering to its aroſe heighth of ende, the Wo- 


for this they were ſternly rebuked by Cato the Cenſor, 


They were, nevertheleſs, - 
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200 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Ann. 1641. days had been aſſigned for hearing; that, as 
the matter of fact had been heard, they deſired 
the juſtice of the houſe, that they might be 
heard by their counſel in point of law, and judg- 
ment given upon the charge. The Lords deter. 
mined, that the proceedings againſt the biſhops 
' ſhould not be concluded in their houſe, without 
hearing them and their counſel, as the cauſe 
ſhould require, The Commons gave the com- 
mittee appointed to manage the evidence againſt 
them the following ſevere orders: To draw a bil 
for the forfeiting the iſſues and profits of their eſ 
tates, temporal and eccleſtaſtical *; for the impri- 
ſonment of their perſons during life © ; and for the 
diſpoſal of all livings that ſhould fall within their 
gilt The Lords having granted bail to the bi- 
( ee 


Tue archbiſhop of Vork was allowed out of the 
profits of his eſtate 1001. per annum; the biſhop of 
Durham, 8001. the biſhop of Norwich, 400]. of 

Bath and Wells, 1001. Coventry and Litchfield, 
800 l. Hereford, 5001. Peterborough, 1001. Oxon, 
1001. Aſaph, 500 I. Landaff, 200 J. It was reſolved 
in the lower houſe, that no member of that houſe 

ſhould be a feoffee in this bill concerning the biſhops, 

Journals of the Commons, vol. II. p. 517, &. 
Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. X. p. 34. 
After remaining eighteen weeks in priſon, the) 
were admitted to bail. The archbiſhop of York and 

his ſureties were bound in 5000 l. and he ordered not 

to go to his dioceſs during the diſturbances which 
were at that time in the country. Parliamentary Hiſ. 
ONCE EEC... ns oi, ; 
u In the courſe of the trial of the biſhops, London 
and Saliſbury depoſed, that they never did abſent them- 
ſelves from parliament, on the occaſion of force 0! 
menace. The biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, 1 
his defence at the bar of the houſe of Lords, intreated 
that aſſembly to follow the footſteps of the empero! 
Conſtantine, who had rather caſt his purple garment 
upon an offending divine, than reveal his offences, by 
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; hops, bh Commons gave them to underſtand, Ann. 164. 
that it was diſagreeable to a vote of their houſe; 
and therefore deſired they might be remanded: 
With this oa rocank the Lords ann, without | 
heſitation. | | 
Wnllsr pon 860 in both houſes of parlia- 
ment gave way to the authority of the popular 
leaders, the King was buſy in making preparati- 
ons to reſiſt the power of the party, and to re- 
gain by the ſword thoſe conceſſions they had 
extorted from his neceſſities. Purſuant to his 
plan of gaining time by 3 to the petiti- 
on of both houſes, concerning the forts and mili- 
tia of the kingdom, he returned anſwer, That 
E when he ſhould be informed of the extent of the 
power intended to be eſtabliſhed in thoſe perſons 
the parliament deſired to be entruſted as com- 
manders of the militia : and likewiſe the time 
| limited that he was to be debarred from exerci- 
| fing a power over it, without the advice of par- 
| liament ; that then he would declare, that he 
| would put in ſuch perſons as the parliament 
| ſhould approve ; provided he had no juſt and | 
| unqueſtionable exception againſt them. To ren- = 
| der this meſſage more agreeable, 957 eng Byron, = 2 
at his earneſt deſire, had leave to reſign the lieu- = 
| tenancy of the Tower“; and Sir John Conyers, == 
whom the parliament had recommended to this 1 
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| the goſpel's ſake of Chriſt, Parl. Hipt. vol. X. p. 304s . | 
| & ſeq. 332, & ſeg. 
* 'This following part of the King's meſſage explains | | _ 
ty the reaſon of his condeſcenſion : That he was preſſed 
| by the States? ambaſſador to ſend the princeſs Mary, 
his daughter, immediately to Holland: That his royal 
u conſort, the queen, had earneſtly deſired leave to ac- 
ed empany her daughter thither: That he had thought 
= ft to conſent to both deſires, and to make his conſent 
ent own to both houſes of parliament, Fournals of the 
r commons, yol. I, p. 416. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


poſt, was appointed in his place. The parlia. 
ment perceiving that the King's ſole drift was to 


gain time, paſſed an ordinance, which reſtored 
to lieutenants and deputies the ſame authority 


they had formerly exerciſed ; with power to lead 


| and employ the trained-bands, in every part of 


the realm of England and dominion of Wales, 
for the ſuppreſſion of inſurrections and invaſions 


that might happen. The names of the perſons 
that were to be inveſted with this authority were 


inferted in the ordinance ; their conduct was to 


be accountable to the parliament, and their au- 


thority to continue during the pleaſure of that 


aſſembly. The preamble to the bill was as fol 
lows : © Whereas there has been of late a mot 
dangerous and deſperate deſign upon the houſe of 


Commons, which we have juſt- cauſe to believe 


to be an effect of the bloody counſels of Papiſts 


and other ill- affected 
raiſed a rebellion in the kingdom of ' Ireland; 
and, by reaſon of many diſcoveries, we cannot 


perſons, who have already 


but fear they will proceed, not only to ftir up the 


like rebellion and inſurrection in the kingdom of 


ya England, but alſo to back them with forces from 


en,, Te wo, 
Tux royal aſſent having been refuſed to the 
bill for taking away the votes of biſhops out oi 


the Loxds' houſe, and exempting them from tie 


trouble of ſecular affairs, and the bill for preſſing 
ſoldiers for the Inſh wars, they were again pre- 
ſented to the King at Canterbury, with an im- 


* Whilſt this ordinance was in agitation, an order 


of parliament was publiſhed, to enable the lord- may ol, 


his commiſſion being but a commiſſion of lieutenanc), 


and declared illegal, to make uſe of the trained- band 


for preſerving the peace of the kingdom the perſon o 


his majeſty, and all the members of parliament, from 


violence and danger. Natſon, vol. II. p. 878. 
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portunate meſlage from both houſes . Charles An 
| was on the road to Dover, where he propoſed to 
ſee the queen ſafely embarked on her journey to 
Holland. The queen was conſcious that the 
| parliament was come to ſome knowledge of her 
| intrigues, and apprehended that, on the King's 
8 ſecond refuſal, an immediate ſtop would be put 
to her intended voyage: to facilitate therefore 
her eſcape, ſhe perſuaded the King to give his 
E aflent to the preſſing ſolicitations of parliament : _ 
and, ſuch was her powerful influence, that, even 
in this point, ſhe prevailed ; and the wiſhes ra- 
ther than the expectation of the public were 
| gratified *. 8 
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E A PACKET from the lord Digby, directed to — 
ſecretary Nicholas, was at this time intercepted | 

and opened *, Had the inteiligence of the par- 
EF I b | liament 
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| 7 In this meſſage the parliament tell the King, that 
his paſſing theſe bills would be a pledge to them of his 
| gracious intention of concurring with them in their 
| ſubſequent deſires, which they were preparing for him, 
FFW 
The event was celebrated with ringing of bells, 
| bonfires, and illuminations. Clarendon ſays, that it 
was Sir John Colepepper that, by alarming the fears 
| of the queen, prevailed with her to uſe her influence 
| with the King for the paſſing this act. Clarendon's 
J%%%ù VVV. 
In a letter from lord Digby to the queen, he tells 
her, that he cannot write to her with freedom till he 
has a cypher : That he ſhall ſtay at Middleborough, 
in a private way, till he receives inſtructions how to 
ſerve the King and her majeſty in thoſe parts: If the 
| King would betake himſelf to a ſafe place, where he 
„could avow and protect his ſervants, he ſhould then 
| live in impatience and in miſery till he waited on her: 
patience y 

[f the King betook himſelf to the compliant ways of 1 

accommodation which he had done of late, he ſhould Be 1 
then ſerve him more by his abſence than by his induſ- 1 
ry: * And, concludes this complete courtier, it yl _ 
| | | hs 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
liament not been ſo good as it was, this would 
have cleared up effectually the motives of the 
King's motions and conduct. However, they 
made no ſteps to interrupt the queen's intended 
journey, nor ſignified other reſentment at her 
conduct, than the ſending a reproving, yet a ci- 
vil meſſage, on the purport of Digby's letter. 
An impeachment of high-treaſon was ſent u 
againſt this offender, on the articles of his perſua- 
ding the King to levy forces againſt his liege ſub- 
jects; the actually levying forces himſelf within 
the realm, to the terror of his majeſty's ſubjects®; 


the endeavouring to raiſe diſſentions between the 


them, and that it was neceſſary to betake himſelf 


King and people; the poſſeſſing the King with a 
notion, that he could not live with ſafety among 


to a ſafe place; the adviſing the forming falſe 


and ſcandalous articles of high-treaſon againſt lord 


EKimbolton, &c. the perſuading the King to come 


in perſon, in warlike manner, to the houſe of Com- 


be a comfort to me, in all calamities, if I cannot ſerve 


15 you by my actions, that 1 may do it in ſome kind, 


by my ſufferings for your ſake; having, I proteſt to 


of my affection and fidelity.” A letter of Digby's, di- 
rected to his brother, Sir Lewis Dives, ſpeaks of his 


God, no meaſure of happineſs or misfortune in this 
world, but what I derive from your majeſty's value 


ſtaying at Middleborough till the King ſhould declare 


himſelf, and retire to a ſafe place. | 


| Kingſton with thoſe reformado officers and ſoldiers, 


who had formed the King's guard at White-hall, and 
who had attended him in formidable array to the 


houſe of Commons, Such a circumſtance, in thele 


 Nalfon, vol. II. p. 865, Claren. Hiſt. vol. I. 


jealous times, was ſubſtantial enough to be taken no- 
tice of; and was a greater proof of the temerity and 
inſolence of this young man, than a matter of ridicule 
for the houſe of Commons to take advantage of his 
indiſcretion, as Clarendon endeavours to repreſent it. 
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d Digby, in his apology, owns that he did appear at 
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CHARLES I. 


parent danger of his majeſty's perſon, and in 


high violation of the privileges and being of parli- 


anents.. - -- | 


 Taaxks were returned to the King, for giv- 


ing his aſſent to the act for diſabling perſons in 
holy orders to exerciſe temporal juriſdiction ; for 
his care of Ireland, in diſpatching the bill for 


preſſing; and for his gracious favour expreſſed 


in his meſſage to both houſes, that he would not 


grant pardon to any Romiſh prieſt, without con- 
ſent of parliament. With this meſſage of thanks 
the ordinance for ſettling the militia was preſen- 
ted: This was the only requeſt that the King, 


in his preſent circumſtances, was determined to 


deny : 1t was the only conceſſion that could in- 


vincibly fruſtrate his intentions of regaining what 
he had already been obliged to grant. He replied, 


That he had not now leiſure to conſider on a 
matter of ſo high an importance; he could not, 
therefore, promiſe a poſitive anſwer till he ſhould 
return; which he intended to do as ſoon as he 
had put his deareſt conſort, the queen, and his 
dear daughter, the princeſs Mary, on board, for 


their tranſportation to Holland ©, On the receipt 


of this anſwer, the parliament inſtantly diſpatched 


another meſſage, expreſling grief and diſappoint- 
ment at the King's evaſive dealing. He had pro- 
miſed, they ſaid, by a former anſwer, that the 


militia ſhould be put into. ſuch hands as the par- 
lament ſhould approve, when the extent of their 
power, and the time of their continuance was de- 


clared : That being done, and the perſons by 
both houſes nominated, his majeſty yet referred 
his reſolutions thereon to a longer and very uncer- 
tain time : That a delay, when the preſent dan- 
gers were ſo great and preſſing, was as unſatiſ- 


© The King was at Dover, on this errand, when 


this ordinance was preſented to him, 


factory 


mons, and demand the ſaid members, to the ap- Ann. 164: 
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Mn e factory and deſtructive as an abſolute denial : A 


— ſo neceſſary to defend England from the 


practices of thoſe who had raiſed — in 
Ireland, it was their duty to ſee put in execution: 


The people, by daily petitions, deſired it; and 


in ſome counties were, of themſelves, and by 


their own authority, providing againſt the urgent 
danger with which they were threatened. 


Tux queen being now out of the reach of in- 


terruption from the parliament, Charles, in his 
anſwer to their importunate ſolicitations, aſſumed 


a more peremptory ſtyle than he had hitherto 


_ uſed. He could by no means, he ſaid, give his 
aſſent to their ordinance ; nor did he conceive 
himſelf obliged to ſuch 2 conceflion, by any 

promiſe he had made them. He objected to 
their preamble, as charging him falſly with a de- 
ſign upon the houſe of Commons: He offered to 
accept of thoſe perſons they had nominated to be 
lieutenants of the ſeveral counties of England, 
with the fame commiſſions he had given n 


the ſitting of this parliament, excepting to the 
city of London, and thoſe other corporations, 
who, by antient charter, had granted to them 


the power of the militia: If that a greater autho- 
rity than was by law veſted in the crown, was 


thought fit to be given to the perſons nominated, 


he held it reaſonable, that that authority ſhould 
be firſt veſted in him, with power to transfer it 
As to the time deſired for the 


to thoſe perſons : 


continuance of thofe powers, he could not con- 


ſent to diveſt himſelf of that juſt authority, 
which God and the laws of the kingdom had IM 
placed in him, for the defence of the people, 
and put it into the hands of any other for an in- 
definite time: And whereas he obſerved, by their 


petitions, that ſome perſons began already to 


meddle with the militia, he expected that the 
parliament ſhould examine tlie Particulars; 1 
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if this did appear to them, then that ſuch perſons Ann. 1641. 
be proceeded againſt, according to law. The e 
Lords ſent this anſwer immediately to the Com- 
mons, and adjourned themſelves till the afternoon, 
to wait the reſolutions of that aſſembly, when the 
following votes paſſed the lower houſe, and were 
| agreed to by the Lords: That this anſwer of his 
| majeſty is a direct denial to the deſires of both 
| houſes of . parliament, concerning the militia : 
That thoſe who adviſed his majeſty to give this 
E anſwer are enemies to the ſtate, and miſchievous 
| projectors againſt the ſafety of the King, and 
| peace of the kingdom: That this denial is of 
| that dangerous conſequence, that if his majeſty 
| ſhould perfiſt in it, it will hazard the peace and 
| afety of all his kingdoms, unleſs ſome ſpeedy re- 
| medy be applied by the wiſdom and authority of 
both houſes of parliament: That ſuch parts of 
this kingdom as have put themſelves into a poſ- 
ture of defence againſt the common danger, have 
done nothing but what is juſtifiable, and is ap- 
proved of by this houſe : That this houſe holds it 
geceſſary, that his majeſty ſhould be deſired that 
| the prince may come to St. James's, or to ſome 
other convenient place near about London, and 
there to continue“: That the Lords be defired 


The parliament had before enjoined the marquis 
of Hertford, under ſevere cenſures, not to let the 
prince go out of the kingdom and had paſſed votes 
againſt all thoſe who ſhould be aſſiſting in ſuch an expe- 
WW fition. They had preferred a petition to the King, 
boot to take him from Hampton-Court, and had ſent 
n expreſs order to the marquis of Hertford, not to 
buffer him to be removed from thence. They paſſed 
a remonſtrance againſt the marquis of Hertford ; and 
| this not having met with a compliance, ſent ſome 
members of both houſes to Greenwich, to bring the 
prince to London; but their meſſengers, finding the 
King arrived before them, did not attempt to put 
their 


| 
| 


= 


Ann. 164. to join with this houſe, in an humble addreſs un. 
to his majeſty, That he would be pleaſed to re- 
ſide near his parliament, that both houſes may 


Ann. 1642. 


that they may be removed from him, and brought 


granted by the King to create a power in any 
corporation over the militia of that place, with- 
out conſent of parliament : That the Lords ſhal 

be deſired to appoint a ſelect committee, that they 


of the houſe of Commons, to propoſe what is fi 


further to be done upon theſe votes, or 5 any 
thing elſe that may anſe.  _ 


King © 


could endure no longer dallying : That, unleſs he 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


have a conveniency of acceſs unto him upon al 
occaſions: That the Lords be moved to join with 
this houſe in a full courſe of examination, to fird 
out the perſons who gave his majeſty this advice, 


to condign puniſhment : That no charter can be 


may join with another of proportionable number 


AbrclLARATioN of both houſes of the prece- 
ding reſolutions was immediately ſent to the 
In this it was declared, That the dan- 
gers and diſtempers of the nation were ſuch as 


ſpeedily complied with the demands of his parlia- 
ment, they would be enforced, for his ſake, and 


| the fake of the kingdom, to diſpoſe of the militia 


their orders in execution. 


DY their own authority; and were reſolved to do 
On receipt of this meſſage, Charles peremp- 
5 replied, That for the militia, he was ( 


much aſſured that his anſwer was agreeable to 


what in juſtice or reaſon they could aſk, or he in 


honour Brant, that he ſhould not alter it in an) 


Nalſen, vol. II. p. 857 
Claren. Hiſt. vol. I. p. 340. Parl. Hiſt. vol. X. p. 200, 
320. & ſe 

The 4 ſignified to the Commons, that by 
reaſon of the haſte the meſſage to his majeſty required, 
they had given orders to the lord of their houſe, ap- 


pointed to carry it, to ride poſt, Jnr of the Con- 
Mons, vol. II. p. 448. 
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int: For bis reſidence near the parliament, he Ann. 1642. 


wiſhed it might be ſo ſafe and honeurable, that 


te had no cauſe to abſent himſelf from White- 


hall: For his ſon, he ſhould take that care of him 


produced in the Commons' houſe the following 
[vigorous reſolutions: “ That the Kingdom be 


agreed on by both houſes.“ It was farther reſolved, 
That a committee ſhould be appointed to prepare 
Kconceived againſt it; and to lay down the juſt 
| auſes of the fears and jealouſies given to the houſef. 


N 


| ' The earl of Clarendon, in his own Life, ſuppo- 


moderate conceſſions on his part : but it was no ſooner 


which ſhould juſtify him to God as a father, and 
to his dominions as a king. This poſitive refuſal. 


Iorthwith put into a poſture of defence, by autho- 
ty of parliament, in ſuch a way as is already 


n declaration to clear the houſe from ſuſpicions 


Wes, that if the King had returned to the parliament 
bſter the queen's departure, and that the houſes had 
een convinced he no longer governed himleif by her 
pickates, matters would have been compoſed by very 


oon that he intended making a progreſs northward, 
1d Word of taking the prince with him, than they fell into 
a Wbeir uſual heat and debate of their juſt cauſes of jea- 


theſe times, but what has been conſtantly denied by 
the friends of Charles; viz. That if the parliament 
Could have truſted him, or had not been informed of 


Jouſy and diſtruſt. This is in Clarendon an unwary 
Confeſſion of what indeed appears by the hiſtory of 


n Ide treacherous deſigns on foot againſt the peace and 
ny Wierty of the kingdom, they would gladly have cloſed 


noſe advantages already gained on the fide of Liber- 
J. The earl of Clarendon, then Mr. Hyde, who 
ad inliſted himſelf in the ſervice of the court, and 


Ihe ſcene of civil contention, and been contented. with 


by etrayed the counſels of parliament, moreover con- 
red, Wtlſes, That he ſent to the King, by a previous meſ— 
ap- Wi"ger, this meſſage from the parliament, adviſing 
n- m, upon the delivery of it by the committee, to 


date ſome ſhort reſentment of the houſes“ proceeding 
Vor. III. P with 
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Ann. 1642. Theſe - reſolutions were agreed to by ti 


Lords 5. 


MATTERS ee now come to a criſis, Charles 


notwithſtanding the earneſt ſolicitations of th 


parliament, ſet out with his two ſons for York" 


where he arrived, v9 flow j Fan on the nine. 


7 teenth of March 


ed people of Ireland. 


ne 


with him; 8 that Mr. Hyde would draw i up an an- 


ſwer in length, to be returned to the meſſage in due 
time. From ſuch inſtruments ſprang that evil cou 


| ſel which the parliament ſo juſtly complained of; and 
which, at length, overwhelmed that power which 


for their own particular intereſt, they endeavourel 
with ſuch craft and deceit to ſupport, Clarendin 


Life, vol. I. p. 109, & ſeg. 


8 The following peers proteſted againſt the reſo! 


tion of putting the kingdom into a poſture of defence: 
Earls of Lindley, Bath, Southampton, Northampton, 
Monmouth, Cleveland, Portland; lords Mowbray, 
Willoughby de Ereſby, Grey, Dunſmore, Seymou, 
Capel. Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. X. p. 330. 


h The King acquainted Mr. Hyde wa his intention 
of retiring northward ; and directed him to give him, 
from time to time, intelligence of thoſe matters which 
concerned him; and to propoſe anſwers to all tie 
meſſages and declarations that the parliament hold 


ſend to him. Clarendon's Life, vol. I. p. 107. 


Ads paſſed in this parliament. 
A ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage, dec. 
An act for raiſing mariners, &c. 
An act to relieve captives taken by the Turks 


A ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage. 


An act for raiſing mariners, &c. 


ecute temporal juriſdiction and authority. 

7. An act for the raiſing ſoldiers for the defence ol 
England and Ireland. 

8. A ſubſidy of tonnage 8 poundage. 

9. An act for a contribution and loan for the diſtreſ. 


10. A ſubſich 


| Ireland, 
; E Ircland, 


An act for diſabling perſons in holy orders to es. 
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Wulrs v the King thus premeditated hoſtile in- Ann. 1642. 

| tentions againſt the power of parliament, and the | 
liberty and peace of England, Ireland remained 

| neglected, egy; that the contagion of 

| cruelty, and the ſpirit of unnatural oppoſition, 

| had ſpread itſelf over the whole papiſtical body. 

| The Commons, anxious to revenge the miſchiefs 

| the Proteſtants had already received, and to ſe- 
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10. A ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage. yn 
| 11, Por the raiſing and levying of money for the .- 
# neceſſary defence, and great affairs of the kingdoms of Al 
England and Ireland; and for the payment of debts 
E undertaken. by the parliament. „ 
12. An act for the reducing the rebels in Ireland to 
their obedience to his majeſty, and the crown of Eng- 
land. 717 ro fe Op th: 
8 13. An act for an explanation of a former act for 
& reducing the rebels in Ireland.  - 

E 14. An act to enable corporations to adventure in 
Ireland. | qr Wo OD 

E 15. An act for the farther reducing the rebels in 
Leds. RE oe WET EOS ET 

| 16. A ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage.—lt has 
been already obſerved, that the Commons, to prevent 
the King from making uſe of the public money to his 1 
E private ends, and to keep him entirely dependant, till 1 
the new-modelled government was thoroughly eſta- — 
bliſhed, had, under the pretence of not having leiſure 2 
o ſettle a new book of rates, given theſe ſubſidies of 
& tonnage and poundage for a ſhort time, collected them 
by officers of their own appointing, and exerciſed the _ __ = 
authority of applying them to their proper uſes. The _, 
I King expreſſed his reſentment at this conduct, on _- -; © | 8 | 
© Paſſing the act of the laſt ſubſidy of this kind he receiv- _ =_ 


1ks, 


P 2 cure 
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Ann. 1642. cure them from farther evil, forwarded, to the 
. utmoſt of their power, the negotiation which had 
been entered into with the Scots. Charles, who 
intended to render the Iriſh rebellion an inſtry. 
ment to execute his deſigns againſt the liberty «f 


* 


\ 


the ſending at leaſt an equal number of Englif 
forces into Ireland, on pretence that the Scar 
would ſeize upon that kingdom, when they hat 
ſubdued the natives. Whilſt the biſhops ſat i 
the upper houſe, he ſound means to gain the ma- 
jority of peers on his ſide; ſo that, whenever the 
Commons moved that the offer of the Scots might 
be accepted, and that ten thouſand of them, who 
could be eaſily, and at a ſmall expence, conveyed 
ober, ſhould be ſent for the relief of their di 


anſwer, That they would confent, provided a 
equal number of Engliſh were permitted to 800 a 


ing to the Commons than ulis oppoſition ; either 
the Proteſtant intereſt muſt be ſacrificed in lee. 
land, and themſelves incur the blame of impeding 


poſals, they hazarded the loſs of religion and L. 
berty, by raiſing a large military power, Which 


principles, both in religious and civil matter 
were as malignant as thoſe of the Papiſts. O. 
mond, a ſpecial pupil of Strafford's and the pit 
late Land 's, whoſe ſenſe of political duty ws 


n to the King g had been, from the commence 


every meaſure of the Iriſh parliament, in favou! of 
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the whole empire, with great earneſtneſs preſſed 


treſſed Proteſtant brethren ; the Lords returned 


the ſame time. Nothing could be more perplex: 


aſſiſtance ; or, if they gave way to the King's he 


would be under the government and direction dt 
the avowed creatures of the crown ; and while 


contained in the narrow compals of perſonal lj. 


every 
ciples c 

his vie\ 
of a co 
IM. 
never ſ 


ment 
& To the utmoſt of his power he has: obſtrucded 


Liberty ; and had defended the tyrannical practice ot 
ever! 


* 
4 
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nent of the rebellion, appointed commander in Ann. 1642. i 
chief of all the forces in that kingdom. Such Ws 
being the obvious dangers, the Commons were 

| obliged to riſk their popularity to avoid ruin; and, 

| rotwithſtanding the clamours and malicious inſi- 

| nuations of the court party, not only diſregarded 1 

an offer from the King, of raiſing ten thouſand 

volunteers for Ireland, but when, by his commiſ- Carte's Liſe 2 

| lon, drums were beating, and men enliſting, N homing 

they put an effectual ſtop to the proceeding, by . 21. 

taking up colonel Hill, and other officers, for en- 

giging in a buſineſs of that importance without 

their advice and conſent. The great reputation 

| they had gained by their public-ſpirited meaſures, 

joined to the good ſenſe of the age, ſaved them 

from odium : Their party were ſucceſsful in givs- 

ing the people proper notions on the ſubject; the 

E petition from the citizens of London, exprefsly 

8 declaring, That the Iriſh Papiſts would never be | ] 

$ ſubdued by volunteers l. The obſtinacy of the my 

Lords in regard to the Scots treaty, and their not 1 

paſſing the preſſing act, diſabled the Commons 

from ſupplying farther aid to Ireland, than the 

E twenty thouſand pounds, ſent over on the firſt 

& commencement of the inſurrection, two or three 

regiments of foot, and ſome arms and ammuni- _ 

ton. They at laſt prevailed with the upper houtfe 99 

do agree to the ſending over two thouſand five ad 

hundred Scots, till the treaty for the ten thouſand «© 

E Mould be concluded The King delayed the bu- Rapin. 

ſneſs for ſome time, by objecting to one of the vol. XI. p. 8! 
conditions propoſed, viz. That Carrickfergus, 334, & leq. . 
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every corrupt officer of the crown. See, in Straf- 5 

| ford's Letters, and Carte's Life, this nobleman's prin- 10 
eiples of paſſive obedience to church and ſtate, with ok _ 
| his views of aſpiring to court-favour, from the merits „ _ 
oa conformable practice. . 
| * Meaning that an army raiſed by the King would 
never ſubdue thoſe whom he wiſhed not to ſubdue. | 
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the moſt conſiderable ſea-port town in the north 


of Ireland, ſhould be put into their hands: This, 


on the ſpecious pretence, that it would be too 
great a truſt for auxiliary forces. The Com- 


mons, who thought the forts of that kingdom 
much ſafer in the hands of the Scots, than in 


thoſe of an army devoted to the King, immedi- 


ately cloſed in with the propoſal; and, for the 
ſame ręaſon, contrary to previous reſolutions, 


gave way to the Scots being entirely governed by 


their own commanders; not to be ſubject to the 
ſtate of Ireland, but only anſwerable to the King 


dend parliament of England v. 


mons and by the Scots, who repreſented to him, | 
That it would be ſhewing a very ungracious dil- | 
truſt in his own ſubjects and countrymen, not to 
place the fame confidence in them that the parlia- 


3 Affairs of 


Ireland. 


CHARLEs, finding himſelf preſſed by the Com- 


ment of England were inclined to do; and not 


daring, in his preſent ſituation, to incur the odi- 


um of putting a total ſtop to the relief of Ireland; 
gave at length an unwilling aſſent. 

Bur whilſt every part of the king's conduct 
manifeſtly tended to an open breach with the par- 
liament, and confirming thoſe jealouſies which had 


been long entertained of him, created invincible 
_ obſtacles to the ſending from England any po- 
_ erful aid to Ireland, that rebellion became formi- 
dable by the entire union of the large body of 
. Iriſh Papiſts. The rebels, after having made 
' themſelves maſters of moſt of the ſtrong places 


in the north of Ireland, marched up towards 


m The King's intention being by this time pretty 
obvious, it was the buſineſs of the Commons to pre- 
vent the forces ſent into Ireland from being ſubject to 
the ſtate of that kingdom; its preſent head-ofhicers 


though well- affected men, being liable to. be changed 


at the King's pleaſure, and others devoted to | 
ſchemes put in their places, 1 
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Dublin, laying ſiege to Drogheda, a place of 


E Gr Henry Tichburn At 4 valiant and judicious offi- 


againſt the whole power of the rebels, famine 


unts, by whoſe intrigues part of the rebel army 
E were more than once introduced into the town. 


n to the relief of Drogheda; the apparent evil 
E intentions of the Engliſh Papiſts of the pale; 
ſome political reaſons ariſing from the ſuſpicious 


E raiſed and diſciplined by Strafford ; the known 
malignity of ſome of the officers in high com- 
mand, of Ormond in particular; occaſioned the 


of ſuccours daily expected from the Engliſh par- 
JAA ĩ ang 19.45 Il 
Tur tumultuous reſort of papiſts to the city of 


| oned the government to iſſue out a proclamation 
bor the diſcovery and removal of fuch as ſhould 


vas iſſued out, in favour. of the poorer ſort of 
people in the counties of Meath, Weſt-Meath, 
| Louth, and Longford, who had been drawn in 


. e Le 


importance, on account of its neighbourhood to 
the capital. It would be tedious, in a narrative 
of this general kind, to give the hiſtory of par- 
| ticular ſieges and battles: it is ſufficient to ſay, 
chat the Engliſh garriſon, under the command of 


cer, maintained this town, though its walls of 
defence were in an old and crazy condition, 


iclinations of the old army, which had been 


come to and continue in the city, without juſt or 
| neceſſary cauſe. To prevent the exceeding 
E {preading of rapine and murder, a proclamation 


Ann. 1642. 


8 within, and the diſaffection of the papiſt-mhabi- 


The vicinity of theſe forces, with the unlucky 
defeat of ſome troops that were ſent from Dub- 


| juſtices to keep on the defenſive, till the arrival 


Temple's 


; Dublin, many of them by their fpeeches diſcover- Hiſt. of the 
ung their ill affections to the Proteſtants, occaſi- Iriſh Rebel- 
lion, 4to Ed. 
1724 P. 49, 
& ſeq 


. 


do pillage their Engliſh neighbours, by the ſuc- 
| <1 of the firſt conſpirators, and the example and 
| lolicitations of their chiefs. To all of theſe who 


3 Borlafe, 


es. 
Ann. FU 


> 
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were not guilty of blood, promiſe was made, on 
terms of ſubmiſſion and reſtitution, that no fa. 


ther proſecution ſhould be held againſt them: To 


the remonſtrance likewiſe of the inhabitants of 


the county of Cavan, a civil anſwer of readineſs 
to redreſs juſt grievances was returned, provided 
that farther a&s of rapine and violence were for- 


| borne, and the goods of the Engliſh. reſtored, 


The remonſtrance itſelf was tranimitted to the 
lord-lieutenant, to be preſented to the King. 


_ Whilſt the juſtices endeavoured in vain to diſu- 


nite from the Iriſh chieftains their followers, the 
took meaſures to conciliate, if poſſible, the affec⸗ 


tions of the Engliſh of the pale. In their procla- 


mation, publiſhed immediately on the diſcovery 


of the conſpiracy, they had made uſe;of the 
words Iriſh Papiſts; this being captiouſly ex- 


cepted againſt, as to) general an expreſſion, ano- 


or any other parts of the Kingdom, being well 
aſſured of their fidelity to the crown, and having 


Borlaſe, 


Temple, 


v. 50, 52. 


p. 23. 


Carte, . 
p. 221, 
E & leq. 


ther proclamation was immediately ſet forth, 
_ explaining the meaning of the former; that they 


did not intend any of the old Engliſh of the pale, 


had experience of the good affection and ſervices 
of their anceſtors, in former times of danger“ 


It was not with words only that the juſtices en- 
_ deavourcd to allay the malice of this body; they 
ventured on the dangerous expedients of truſting 


them with arms, and the granting commiſſions to 


the perſons of chief quality among them, to raiſe 
and command forces, to preſerve the peace of the 
ſeveral counties, with a power to execute mar- 


tial law. 


THe parliament of Lad ier they had ex- 
ecuted all the buſineſs that affected the interior 


n The proclamation likewiſe enjoined all the ſub- 

jeas, whether Proteſtants or Papiſts, to forbear all 

upbraidings in matters of religion. Borlaſe, p. 23. 
5 government 
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vernment of the kingdom, adjourned till the Ann. 1642. 
math of November, in expectation of the return * 2s 
of their committees with the promiſed graces. 
| The inſurrection, with the attempt on the caſtle 
of Dublin, happening before this period, the 
lords juſtices, fearing that the concourſe of ſtran- 
gers, which would flock to the capital, on this 
occaſion, would afford to the diſaffected an op- 
portunity to machinate new plots, by proclama- 
tion prorogued the parliament to the twenty- 
| fourth of February. This was an unexpected 
interruption to the deſigns of the pale; their 
lawyers diſputed the legality of ſuch a proroga- 
| tion, and declared that, unleſs the houſes met 
the day to which they were adjourned, the par- 
lament would be diſſolved. The juſtices not 
caring to act doubtfully when a point of law was 
in queſtion, gave way to the meeting; when, 
without entering into buſineſs, the two houtes ad- 
journed till the ſixteenth. There was not want- 
ing a faction in the council who diſapproved the 
prorogation. The juſtices and their party urged 
the danger of bringing a number of ſtrangers to 
the city; that ſeveral of the Proteſtant members 
were diſperſed, or ſhut up, or employed; that 
they could not repair to the meeting; that there- 
fore the Roman- catholics would be ſuperior in 


number, and carry things according to their 1 i 
own humour. The majority of the council ad- Sil 
| hered to the prorogation ; but, to avoid giving * 
unneceſſary offence, the active popiſh members, 23% 
who had been the moſt tenacious on this occalior, RR 
were told, that though the council could not ab- _ 
ſolutely reinove the prorogation, they would li- =_ 
mit it to a ſhorter time: That the pariiament =_ 
ſhould have leave to ſit one day, if they would 1 
make a proteſtation againſt the rebels: That, if tf 
they pleaſed, they ſhould have liberty to depute 9 
lome of their members to treat with the rs ; 


about 


- 
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3 Arn, 1642. 4 about laying down arms + and that the council 


Temple, 


would be ready to receive whatever grievances 
they had to complain of, and tranſmit them to 
his majeſty for a ſpeedy redreſs. x 


Wur the houſes met, they took into imme. 


diate conſideration the ſtate of the nation, and the 
framing a proteſtation againſt the inſurgents, 


but, notwithſtanding the committee juſt return- 
ed out of England, and others of the popiſh par- 
ty, not only arraigned the expediency of the pro- 


rogation as an obſtruction of the graces they had 


. obtained * of the King, but as a deeper injury 


done to the kingdom, in preventing them from 
expreſſing their loyal affections, and ſhewing 


p. their deſires to quell ſo dangerous a rebellion, 


128, & ſeq, they could not be perſuaded in the Commons 
houſe to ſtyle theſe deteſtable maſſacriſts by & 


rough an appellation, as that of rebels ; but call- 


ccd them diſcontented gentlemen, uſing much ar- 
ttifice to varniſh over the moſt flagitious, bloody, 


and violent of their acts; fearing, it was thought, 


that, if they cloathed their ſentiments with a 


high degree of hypocriſy, it might move the re- 


bels, not diſcovering their reaſons, to recriminate; 


and ſhew that they were clandeſtinely involved in 


* * 
: 


the plot. This conduct occaſioned a Proteſtant 


meraber 


0 They had obtained everv thing they had aſked of 


the King; they came laden with bills for the graces, 
and order for others to be immediately tranſmitted by 


the ſtate, to be paſſed in form in the privy- council 


of England. . A 

? Dr. Maxwell teſtified, on his examination, that 
he heard Sir Phelim O'Neal, in a large company ſay, 
That if the popiſh lords and gentlemen would not riſe, 


but leave him in the lurch, he would produce his war- 
rant, ſigned with their hands, and written with their 


own blood, which ſhould bring them to the gallows. 
The wife of Philip O'Reily complained of the tardi- 


| nels of the Engliſh of the pale, and ſaid, that the mere 
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member to obſerve, that many paſſages in the Ann. 16 2. 


aſſembly were too like Catalines in the ſenate; 


Iriſh, if theſe had not ſet them on, would not have 
begun ſo troubleſome a work, Patrick O'Bryan af- 
firmed, upon oath, that all the nobles in the kingdom 
that were Papiſts, had a hand in the plot. By the 
| evidence of Francis Sacheverel, Eſq ; it appears, that 
ſour ſeveral Iriſh popiſh prieſts ſhould atteſt, that the 
prieſts, jeſuits, and friars of England, Ireland, Spain, 
and other countries, were the contrivers and projec- | 
| tors, of the rebellion : That they expreſſed their hopes 
| of Nieing able to ſubdue the Engliſh government in 
Ireland, and then to conquer England. By lord Mac- 
guire's evidence, it was propoſed to the chief gentle- 
men of Ulſter, at the time Mr. John Bellew came 
out of England, with a commiſſion for the continu- 
ance of the Iriſh parliament. Roger More, who 
among thoſe ruffians was counted a man of honour, 
and who was allied to many families of the Engliſh 
pale, told the Iriſh, that when they had once roſe, 
the gentlemen of the pale would not ſay long after; 
at leaſt they would not oppoſe them: moreover, he 
had ſpoken to the lord Mavo, a great man among 
them, of powerful command in the parts of Con- | 
naught, who would not fail to appear the day ap- OA 
pointed, and be ſeen in the act. Sir James Dillon, 
and other gentlemen of the pale, promiſed to appear 
after the taking of the caſtle of Dublin. Mac Mahon | 
confeſſes in his evidence, that all the chief nobility —_—_—_ 
and gentry of the kingdom were engaged in the plot; N 
and particularly all the popiſh party, in the committee 
ſent into England, and in hoth houſes of parliament, 
knew of it. William Fitz-Gerald affirmed, That Sir 
Phelim O'Neal told him that what he did was by di- 
rection and conſent of the prime nobility and gentry _ | 
of the whole kingdom ; and that what he did in the 1 
northern parts was executed in Dublin, and in all 1 
Other forts and towns throughout Ireland, as being a 
courſe reſolved upon among the fords and gentry, for 
the preſervation of his majeſty's prerogatives, their 
own religion ard liberties, againſt the puritan faction 
in England, Both colonel Read, and the lord Mac- 
EY guire, 


22⁰ 
Ann. * that as to any thing that might ſoften the rebels, 


_ whilft he was in England; 
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he conceived they were hardened with fo much 
villany, that they eſteemed all things juſtifiab e 


that were attainable; and therefore it was fit that 


that houſe ſhould act as if they were ſenſible of 
the cruelties they had committed; and truſt 10 


God to vindicate his and his people” s cauſe. The 


Bet had occaſioned a thinneſs in both 
ouſes, by preventing the members of the diſtant 


guire, teſtified, that 6 knew of the plot 
the latter affirming, that 
be was told by colonel Plunket, that he had told both 
Gormanſtone, and others of the Iriſh committee, of 
it; and that they approved it. The po piſh lawyers, 
in the ſeſſions that immediately preceded the breaking 
out of the inſurtection, declared the following propo- 
ſitions to be the Jaw of the land, viz. That being bil. 
led in r-bellion, though found by matter of record, 
would not incur the forfeiture of eſtates : That 


though thouſands ſtood up in arms, making deſtruGi. 
on, and breaking the peace of the kingdom, yet, if 
they profeſſed not to rile againſt the King, it was 
not rebellion : That it a man was out-lawed for tiea- 


ſon, and his land thereby veſted in the croun, or given 


away by the King, his heir might revcrſe the out- 
lawry, and recover his anceſtor's eſtate. Whilſt 


theſe men cloathed their pretenſions with the lan- 


guage of patriotiſm, the well meaning Proteſtant 


members not only heard them with applauſe, but 


joined with them in the proſecution of thoſe officers 


of ſtate, ho had ſtretched the prerogative beyond 11s le. 
gal limits. On pretence that the earl of Strafford's ſer- 


vants, in revenge of their maſter's death, intended a_ 


_ miſchief to the parliament, ſome of the popith mem- 


bers, in this fame ſeſſions, moved the houſe, and ob- 
tained orders for the ſearching of the King's ſtores for 
oder and arms: The committee appointed for this 


office moved the juſtices, that they might be admitted | 


to ſee the magazinesof powder and arms lodged in and 
about the caſtle : This ſtrange requeſt was ues by 
the juſtices. Temple, 40 Ed. 1724, p. 61. /e. 
Borlaſe, p. 12. Carte, vol. I. p. 161, et ſeq. 
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counties from coming up. In the houſe of Lords Ann. 300% 5 

„mere were but few of the popiſh party and but 

dne biſhop; therefore the majority conteſted fo 

'* WT ſtrongly the cold proteſtation which had been ſent. 

'' WI up by the lower houſe, that they were obliged to 

compromite the matter, and alter their ſtyle ſo far 

„g to fay, that ſundry ill-affeed perſons had re- 


2 belliouſly and traitoroufly raiſed arms. The two _ 
1 | houſes joined in an ordinance, empowering a 
{ committee to confer with the northern rebels, 


touching the cauſe of their diſcontent ; and con- 
tinued to fit two days, earneſtly preſſing the ſtate 
to allow them a longer ſeſſion. The juſtices den- 
ed this requeſt; but complied ſo fir with their 
deſires as to ſhorten the prorogation to January 
the eleventh. They paſted an ordinance, em- 
powering the juſtices to raiſe and arm the poſſe of Temple, 
what counties they thought fit. The lord Dillon P. 72, & ſed. 
of Coſtelough, one of the committee which had 859. 65 
been ſent into England, and who, it was fu 
S £ po- 
ſed, was privy to the commiſſion ſor the ri! ſing of * 
the lriſh, having been diſpatched by the queen 
to the King in Scotland, was appointed by the 
lords to return thither with a repreſentation to 
the King, concerning the ſtate of the kingdom. 
In his more private inſtructions he was ordered to 
negotiate the ſtaying of forces that ſhould be ſent 
out of England; that the government ſhould be 
put entirely into the earl of Ormond's hands; 
that the parliament ſhould remove ſuch officers : 
of ſtate as they though t fit, and recommend na- 
tives to Geir place wh With this nobleman em- 


ba: ked | 


4 The demands, compriſed in all the ſeveral FO 
monſtrances which were ſent up by the Papiſts, were 
of the following kind: Reſtoration of the public pro- 
feſſion of the Romiſh religion, biſhoprics, deaneries, 
liiaries, nunneries, all other ſpiritual promotions, and 
impropriation of tithes : Reſtitution of all the planta- 

| tion- 
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Ann. 1642. barked the lord Taaffe, who had preſented to the 


; council a " otter from the rebel at Longford, in 


the 


e to >the old inhabitants, with the full iy 
of their eſtates by act of parliament. With theſe ex. 
orbitant requeſts were others of a more rational nature: 


That the parliament of Ireland ſhould be declared in- 


"2 dependant of the parliament of England; and that it 
bad in itſelf a ſupreme juriſdiction as abſolute as that of 
England: That Poyning's act ſhould be repealed: F 
That, as in England there had paſſed an act for trien- F 
nial parliaments, ſo in Ireland there ſhould paſs one 
for ſexennial parliaments : That there ſhould be a mi- 
litia eſtabliſned: That the offices of government, and 
the command of the militia, ſhould be put into the 
hands of the natives: That monopolies ſhould be ta- 
ken away by act of parliament: That new corporati- 
ons, which had not the face of corporate towns, and 
had been only created to give voices in parliament, 
ſhould be diſſolved : That the king ſhould releaſe all 
tenures in capite, and by knights ſervice, in confidera- 
tion of a ſettled revenue: And that the exportation of 
native commodities ſhould be tree. Theſe articles, 
relating to the interior government and trade of Ire- 
land, mult be confeſſed, by every unprejudiced mind, 
to be founded on the common rights of all mankind ; 
therefore had they not been introduced by a prelude of 


ſuch atrocious acts of violence, as declared the actors 


unworthy to partake of the advantages of civil com- 
' munity, ought to have been granted by the Britiſh le- 


giſlature. Such immunities, with an union between 


the two kingdoms, would in all probability have fol- 
lowed the eſtabliſhment of the graces, had the Papiſts 
ol Ireland, inſtead of flying out againſt the patrons of 


Liberty, lent them their aſſiſtance towards eſtabliſhing 


1 perfect ſyſtem of Freedom i in all parts of the Britiſh 
empire. 


As it has been elſewhere obſerved, the Peotefltant 


members of the Iriſh parliament went hand and hand 


with the Papiſts in all propoſals tending to eſtabliſh 


the freedom of the Iriſh corftitution : On the article 
of the Engliſh Parliament 5 encroaching on the par- 
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the nature of a remonſtrance ; deſiring, among Ann. 1642. 17 
other demands, the free exerciſe of their religion, TS 


According to a vote in parliament, paſſed No- Commons, 


peers, and took poſſeſſion of their papers: theſe 523: 


the fame errand, retired to York, and conſtantly 


| : a TAE Lords of the pale, now finding them- 
ſelves, by the prorogation of the parliament at 
this critical time, prevented from taking the ma- 


couraged by this unexpected ſucceſs, the Engliſh 


liament of Ireland, the Papiſts acquieſced, whilſt they 
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and a repeal of all laws to the contrary. 


Wu x the parliament of England heard of theſe Rapin, vol. 4 1 
tranſactions, they declared that they would never XI. p. 277. f 1 


conſent to any toleration of the popiſh religion in 
Ireland, or any other of his majeſty's dominions. Journals of 


vember tlie twenty-third, they ſeized the two vol. II. p. 
having made their eſcape with one Thomas 
Burke, a brother of the lord Clanrickard, who 


came over much about the ſame time, and on 


followed the court to negotiate the affairs of their 
countrymen. 8 N 


nagement of affairs entirely into their hands, ac- 

cording to the promiſe they had made to the 

queen, began openly to avow their hitherto- con- 

cealed ſentiments. The defeat of the Englith, 

as St. Julian's town-bridge, near Drogheda, fur- 

niſhed the rebels with arms and reputation: their 

number increaſed ſo exceedingly, that their for- 
ces about Drogheda and between this town and Borlaſe, p. 


Dublin amounted to twenty thouſand men. En- 39» & ys 
Temple, p. 


139, & leq, 


found it their intereſt to keep well with the popular 
party in England: On a member of the Iriſh parlia- 
lament being called before the Engliſh ſenate, and 
addrefſing themſelves to their own parliament, to de- 
fend them-and their privileges, he was oppoſed by a 
Papiſt, who repreſented, that the houſe would do well 
not to take notice of the repreſentatton, leſt variance 
ſhould ariſe between the two parliaments. Temple, p. 
0 
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Ann. 1642. of the pale, on the authority of a warrant iſſued 
from the lord Gormanſtone, had a general meet- 

ing on the hill of Crofly, in the county of Meath; 
d 0o this aſſembly there came a deputation from the 
rebel army, viz. Roger More, Hugh Birn, &c. 


The lord Gormanſtone, and other lords of the 


pale, rode to meet them, and aſked them their 


reaſons for coming armed into the pale. Roger 
More, the ſpeaker of the company, returned an- 


ſwer, That the ground of their coming, and of 
their taking up arms, was the freedom and liber- 
ties of their conſciences, the king's prerogative, 
in which they underſtood he was abridged, and 
the freedom of the Irith ſubject. The lord Gor- 
manſtone, aſter aſking them a few more queſtions 

to the ſame purport, told them, that, as theſe 
were their true ends, the pale would join them. 
This farce was concluded with a proclamation, 
that whoſoever refuſed to unite with, or afliſt 
their joint-forces, ſhould be accounted an enemy, 

| whole deſtruction they would, to the utmoſt of 
their power, labour. 
Wuen theſe proceedings were made known to 
the juſtices, they ſent a letter to thoſe nobility of 


the pale who were in the neighbourhood of Dub- 
lin, demanding their aſſiſtance at a conference 
concerning the preſent ſtate of the kingdom. 


Ihe firſt meeting of the nobility and gentry of 
the pale was immediately followed by another at 


the hill of Taragh, frora which place a letter of 


reſuſal was lent to the juſtices, on the pretence | 
that the popiſh nobility and gentry could not with 
ſafety attend the council-board, having been in- 
formed that Sir Charles Coote had dropped hints 


tending to a reſolution to execute on all thoſe of 
their religion a general maſſacre. In anſwer to 
this ridiculous charge, the council publiſhed a 


proclamation, giving them aſſurance of ſalety, 
= * would repair to Dublin : withal * : 
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that they never heard any ſpeech tending to ſuch Ann. 1642. 
4 purpole ; nor was it even in their thoughts to 9 
diſhonour the government by ſo odious, impious, ; 
and deteſtable an action. A party headed by the Temple, 
ſon of viſcount Netterville, who had met in arms 42 Ed. p. 
a Swords, refuſed obedience to a warrant from 74% & ſeq. 
the ſtate, charging them to ſeparate ; and threa- T 
tened to encamp at Clontarf, a village ſtanding 
on the harbour of Dublin. Some of their fol- 
lowers ſeized on a bark lying there, and carried 
off all the commodities they found in her. On 
this the Lords-juſtices ſent out a party of horſe 
and foot, to prevent any large body of the rebels 
lodging at Clontarf, and making themſelves maſ- F 
ters of the few {mall veſſels that lay in the har- . = 
bour. The Iriſh Papiſts of Engliſh extraction, ' 
having thus fully publiſhed their intentions, pro- N = 
ceeded to put the whole circuit of the pale into a -, 
poſture of war. The lord viſcount Gormanſtone — 
was declared general of their forces, Hugh Birn _ 
lieutenant-general, and the earl of Fingal gene- _ 
ral of the horſe ; theſe lords had power to nomi- _ 1 
nate captains and to raiſe ſoldiers, eight of which | 
were to be maintained out of a plough-land, con- 
taining one hundred and twenty acres : applot- 
ments were made of the proportions of corn and 
cattle to be furniſhed out of every part for the 
general proviſion of the army. The beſiegers of 
Drogheda were ſupplied with every thing ſuitable 
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to their wants; the ways of Dublin were blocked 1 
up, and the country people forbid to carry thi- £ 
ther their corn. Warrants, in a ſtrain of high 5 
| authority, were iſſued out by Gormanſtone z Ny 
whereby thoſe, who had been appointed to raiſe if 
| and maintain men, were enjoined to do it on pain h 

of death. Overſeers were nominated, with po] / x 
| ers to threſh out and ſecure all the corn belonging 1 
| to the Proteſtants, for the uſe of the rebel army ; 1 
1 and thoſe recuſant- gentlemen who. had been ap- 1 
| Vol. III. 1 pointed 3 


5K Ann; 1642. 


HBorlaſe, 
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pointed - captains of companies, and received 

arms for the protection of the ſtate, all revolted 

to the ſervice of the rebels. Et 
From this period, the rebellion, by a quick 


0 2 ſpread itſelf throughout the whole 


ingdom, with all thoſe circumſtances of blood 


and violence that attended the firſt inſurrection; 
the Iriſh Papiſts of Engliſh extraction boaſting, 
as a meritorious act, that they had killed more 
Proteſtants in Fingal, than had been killed in 
= many other counties. 17 
Borlaſe, p. 
| ho, & ſeq. 


Ix the firſt order of the parliament of England, 


before they had received intelligence of thoſe abo- 


minable cruelties which had been committed by 


the rebels, they recommended to the ſtate of Ire- 


land, according to the power of a commiſſion ob- 


_ tained of the King, to beſtow a pardon on all 
ſuch as within a convenient time ſhould return to 
obedience. Notwithſtanding this manifeſtation 
of the fairneſs of their intentions; notwithſtand- |! 
ing the aſſiſtance they had given to the Iriſh par- 


liament, to redreſs all the juſt grievances of the 
kingdom ; the rebels pretended that they lay un- 


der the neceſſity to take up arms, for the defence 
of their property, lives, and religion, the puri- 


tan party in the Engliſh parliament having threa- 


tened them with a general extirpation; ground 
ing this affertion on the report of a few idle 
. ſpeeches, ſpoken by individuals, many of which 


Sir John Temple ſays, that when, by the union 
of the Engliſh of the pale with the Iriſh, the rebelli- 
on of the Papiſts became general, with one voice they 


ſounded forth from all the provinces of Ireland the 


ſame language, they uſed the ſame remonſtrances, 


made the ſame pretences for their juſtification, and fol- 


| lowed the ſame courſe, firſt in ſtripping, then baniſh- 
ing and murdering the Britiſh and Proteſtants, Ten- 


ple, 4to Ed. p. 66, & ſeq, 
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were without ground *. Nothing could be more Ann. 
weak than the flagitious conduct of the Engliſh 


Sir William Parſons and Sir Adam Loftus had de- 


clared it was ſaid, that 10,000 Scots were to arrive in 
Ireland to force the Papiſts to change their religion. 
Wagers had been laid, at the general aſſize, that 
within one year not one Catholic ſhould be ſeen in 


Ireland : It was commonly reported, that the parlia- 
ment of England had a plot to bring all the Papiſts to 


church, or extirpate them the kingdom. Theſe are 
the frivolous grounds on which the Papiſts, in a re- 


monſtrance to the King, pretended to juſtify their fla- 

gitious conduct. It was formally contradicted by the 
ſtate, that ſuch words were ever ſpoken by Sir Willi- 
am Parſons and Sir Adam Loftus ; nor could the truth 
of ſuch a declaration, if there ever had been any ſuch, 
gain belief among the Iriſh Papiſts ; for they fondly 
imagined, that the King's conceſſions had gained ſo 
far on the Scots, as to attach them entirely to his and 
their joint intereſts ; and ſo firmly perſuaded were the 
Iriſh Papiſts of this opinion, that when, as auxiliaries 


to the ſtate of England, they were invaded by the 


Scots, they regarded this people as friends till, by 


their acts of hoſtilities, they convinced them that they 


came in a contrary character. The ſtory of the wa- 


ger had its riſe from the following innocent joke: A 


Papiſt having aſſerted, at the ſheriff's table, that he 


would never go to church, he was merrily anſwered 


by a Proteſtant, 44 I will give you five pounds; and 
you ſhall give me fifty for it, if you come not to 


church within this time twelve-month.”* For the re- 
port concerning the parliament of England, it muſt 


be regarded by the men of knowledge among the Iriſh 
Papiſts to be groundleſs, the mere creature of ſediti- 
on, ſince, though the Engliſh parliament had ſhewn a 
well-founded jealouſy of the Engliſh Papiſts, theſe 


having ever diſtinguiſhed themſelves as the tools of 


power; they had aCted in a cordial, friendly manner 


by the Iriſh Papiſts, whilft this body pretended to con- 


duct themſelves on the principles of Liberty; and had 
aſſiſted their agents in every laudable attempt they had 


made to vindicate their freedom, Ruſbworth, vol. IV. 


bo 385, & ſeq. 
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Ann, Wig of the pale, a conduct b by which they united 


themſelves to a parcel o 


_ we would ſpare you ? No. 
uſe of you at preſent, we would cut all your 
-throats ; for you are all of one race with the other 

Engliſh *. 1 780 


which could unite two bodies of men, whoſe an- 


male- contents with 
whom they had always been at variance, on mo- 


tives of intereſt and national prejudices; men, 
whoſe anceſtors having forfeited by rebellion, 

_ thoſe eſtates which the Engliſh of the pale enjoy- 
ed, did not regard themſelves as benefited by the 


immunities which the kingdom was on the point 


of attaining,” and which nothing but ſo general a 
rebellion could probably have prevented. The 
abſurdity of their conduct was ſo obvious to theſe 
Iriſh deſperadoes, who till retained their antient 

_ animoſity againſt men, whom they regarded as 

_ Invaders of their rights, that with many inſulting 
ſcoffs, they upbraided them with their folly, fay- 
ing publicly, 
the old Engliſh of the pale, for all the old tricks 
they have put upon us. 
threaten them in the following manner: Do 


We have now put a trick upon 
They would likewiſe 
you think, if we were rid of the Engliſh, that 
Though * we make 
Powerful muſt be that influence 


ceſtors, till the plantation of the new Engliſh and 


Scots in Ulſter, had, for the ſpace of four hun- 
dred Venen harafled one another with 1 incur rſons 


t It is Hd; that the TO of the pale continu- 


ally lamented their misfortune, in being joined to 


people who had ever been their enemies: That it was 
the practice of the old Iriſh to ſteal their horſes, and 
bring them back for premiums, which had been of- 
tered for finding them: That they would be continu- 
ally ceſſing ſoldiers on them, and take every opportu- 


nity to defraud and oppreſs them. Such was the inve- 
teracy of the Iriſh prieſts againſt their own order in the 


pale, that they would not let any of them ſay maſs in 


their churches. TIT vol. I. p. 257. 
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and 0555 It is to be gathered from cir- Ann. 1642. 


cumſtances, that when the infernal plot of the 


Iriſh inſurrection was machinated at Whitehall, 


it was there agreed, that the old Iriſh, having : 
little or no property to loſe, would be more for- 
ward to begin the ſcene of confuſion ;- that the 
Inſh Papiſts of Engliſh extraction, having in 
Fully 1 
againſt the northern Iriſn, would be truſted with 


former times acted ſucceſsfully and power 


the buſineſs of their reduction; that, by a ma- 


jority in parliament, which muſt be the natural 
conſequence of the rebellion ", they would pro- 
cure to themſelves and thoſe Proteſtants who were 
devoted to the King, the management of all af. 


fairs, both civil and military ; and by this means 


be able, not only to maſter the hot ſpirits at 
Weſtminſter, as they vaunted to the queen, but 
curb the too preſuming pretenſions of their natu- 
ral enemies the old Iriſh. Certain it is, that 
when, by the caution of the council of Ireland, 


they were obliged to declare themſelves on con- Carte, vol, 
ditions not equally - advantageous to their firſt I. p. 262. 


views, they ſhewed ſo great a diſtruſt of their 
confederates, that they employed agents to pre- 
vent their own body from enliſting themſelves 


under Roger More, or any of the Inſh com- 
meanders. 

As the rebels always avowed their perſonal loy- 
alty to the king, and that their quarrel lay againſt 


the other parts of the Engliſh legiſlature, who had 
abridged his prerogative, the juſtices, to excul- 
pate majeſty from countenancing ſuch villany, 


and to prevent, as they expreſs themſelves, the 
'gnorant multitude from being ſeduced to the re- 


, Many of the Proteſtant members were ſlain and 
detained priſoners, whilſt every popiſh recuſant in 
the ro 48 retained his freedom, and remained 


D 23 bel 


unmoleſted. 
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Ann, 1a. bel party under ſuch an opinion, ſent over a pro- 
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clamation to be immediately publiſhed by the 


King: twenty of which, it would be neceſſary, 
they ſaid, ſhould be ſigned by his own hand, and 
ſealed with his privy- ſignet, to be diſperſed ſeve- 
ral ways. No other authority, they aſſerted, 
ould be ſufficient to convince the rebels that it 


was his act. The letter, in which the King was 


puſhed ſo home to declare his diſapprobation of 


5 the conduct of the Iriſh recuſants, was directed 
to the earl of Leiceſter the lord lieutenant; there- 


Rapin, vol. 


XI. p. 283. 


Borlaſe, 
p-. 56. 


fore could be no ſecret. This circumſtance, with 


that of the houſe of Commons declaring at this 
time, that one great obſtruction to the relief of 

Ireland was, that the Iriſh had not been declared 

rebels by proclamation, obliged the King to iſſue 
out one, in which they were nominated traitors 
and rebels. To the King's printer was ſent an 

expreſs command, ſigned by Edward Nicholas, 

one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, that forty and no 


more ſhould be printed, and not any of them 


publiſhed till farther orders. The rebels gave 
little credence to the words of the proclamation, 


declaring it was either counterfeit or forced un- 
willingly from the King. They united themſelves 
in one body, under the ſtyle of The Confederate 


 Roman-catholics of "64 binding themſch. es 
to the confederacy by an oath of aſſociation, to 
maintain and defend the public and free exerciſe 
of the popiſh religion againſt all perſons that 
ſhould oppoſe the ſame ; to bear faith and allegi- 
- ance to the King and his heirs, and ſucceſſors; to 


defend them with their life, power, and eſtate, 


againſt all thoſe that ſhould attempt any thing 


againſt their royal perſons, eſtates, honours, and 


dignities, or that ſhould directly or indireciy 
1 endeavour to * their regal prevagatves. 


CHAP 
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An ordinance to ſettle the militia by authority 7 
parliament paſſes both houſes. — Reſolutions f the 
parhament concerning putting the kingdom into 
a poſture of defence. —Declarations and meſſages 
paſs between the King and parliament.—T be par- 
 hament take meaſures to ſecure Hull, and to pre- 
vent the importation of foreign troops. Fart her 
precautions of the parliament.—The King offers 
_ to go in perſon to Ireland —The parliament de- 
clare againſt the King's intention. —Ibe King en- 
dtavours to ſecure Hull, but is foiled —Fle de- | = 
clares Sir John Hotham a traitor. —T he parlia- — 
ment juſtify their governor, declare the King's $1 
proceedings to be contrary to law, and take far- _" | 
lber meaſures to ſecure the northern parts of the = 
kingdom. Papers paſs between the King and = 
the parliament on the buſineſs of Hull. —The 118 
King refuſes the parliament's bill to ſettle the 1 
militia. Declarations on both fides.—T he King {1-148 
iſſues out a proclamation which the parliament 1118 
countermands.— Nine peers impeached by the par- 9 
liament. -The King levies forces under the guiſe [18 
of a guard. —T be parliament ſecure to themſelves 1 
_ the command of the fleet, and take other mea- _—_ 
ſures to prepare againſt the threatened war.— FW 
Declarations. —Littleton the lord-keeper leaves _ 
the parliament, and carries the great ſeal to the _ a 
Ling. The parliament ſend nineteen propoſitions __ 
to the King, which are rejefted.—T be King diſ- 414 
 avaws an intention of levying war on the parlia. d 
ment, yet takes meaſures to put himſelf in a mi- 2 
litary poſture.—On receiving foreign ſupplies, be” 9 
_ declares war on his oppoſers.— Endeavours in Dn 1:8 
vain to get the command of the fleet —Fruitleſs =—_ 
expedition againſt Hull.—T he parliament paſs & WR 
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Arn. 1642. T was at this period that the nation was con 
5 1 vinced of the truth of thoſe arguments which 
1ad been urged by the popular leaders in the de- 
bates on paſſing the remonſtrance, viz. that vigi- | 
lant counſels and vigorous meaſures were neceſſa- 
ry to ſecure to the public the good laws which 
had paſſed this parliament *. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


vote for raiſing an army, and prepare for de- 
fence.—T hey ſend propoſitions to the King for 
peace, which are rejected. —Goring the governor 
of Portſmouth declares for the King. Ihe King 


publiſhes a declaration againſt the parliament, in 


which he requires bis ſubjects 10 repair to 2 bis 


"76 raul at Nottingham. 


queſtion, that the King intended by the accuſa- 


tion of the ſix members, to lay the ground for re- 
ſeinding all thoſe conceſſions which had reformed 
and limited his government; that he looked on 
them as attained by violence, and therefore inva- 


lid; and that he was arming himſelf with powers 


to this "RE. in practice *, The parliament 


being 


What theſe popular Nn a alluded 


to, was the intended impeachment of the ſix mem 


bers. They had intelligence of this deſign from the 
committee appointed to watch the King's actions in 
Scotland, who procured the return of the forged ſub- 


' ſcription of names, which had been affixed to Saville's 
invitation, Theſe men, by their great abilities, di- 
rected all the movements of the Scots in regard to 
Great-Britain: They were of the committee to treat 

with the commiſſioners of that kingdom, in all affairs 

that concerned the peace of the two nations. 
* On the occaſion of the King's paſling the bill for 


taking away the biſhops votes in parliament, Claren- 


don obſerves, that an opinion that the violence and 
force uſed in procuring this bill rendered it abſolutely 
invalid and void, made the confirmation of it leſs con- 
ſidered, as not being of — to make that good 
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being well informed of the queen's tranſactions in Ann. 1642. 
Holland, of a treaty on foot with the King of Wed 
Denmark, of applications which had been made 

by the Papiſts to the courts of Spain and France An ordi- 


to furniſh troops to aſſiſt the regal and catholic nance to ſet- 
cauſe, begun to exert with vigour the full force tle the mili- 
of parliamentary authority to preſerve the civil tia by autho- 


and religious liberties of the kingdom. The ſe- rity of par- 


veral commiſſions which had been granted under liament, paſ- 


the great ſeal for lieutenancies of counties were es both 
called in and cancelled, and an ordinance of 
militia, in which the king's name and authority concerning 
was left out, made its way through both houſes putting the 


with little oppoſition *. An order at the fame kingdom in- 


EEK: SJ 3 | 5 9 3 N | toa poſture 
which was in itſelf null ; adding, he doubted not ſuch 
logic had an influence upon other acts of no leſs mo- 
ment. We may gather from the fame hiſtorian, that 
the King looked on his conceſſions to the Scots as ex- 
travagant, and wreſted from his neceſſities; and that 
ſome of that nation had aſſured him, that when the 
- troubles of the late ſtorm was perfectly calmed, 
they would repeal whatſoever was unreaſonably ex- 
torted. e * 1 
„From the vote for cancelling theſe commiſſions, 
the earl of Southampton, the lords Mowbray, How- 
ard, and Seymour, diſſented. _ 
In the upper houſe diſſented thoſe lords who had 
proteſted againſt the vote for putting the kingdom into 
a poſture of defence; with the lords Rich, Howard de 
Charlton, and Saville. The arguments urged for the 
legality of the ordinance, were drawn from precedents 
in the reign of Edward I. during the abſence. of this 
king, who returned not to England till two years aſter 
the deceaſe of his father, Henry III. and from prece- 
dents during the minority of Henry VI. and Edward 
VI. In one of the debates concerning this ordinance, 
Whitlock, a lawyer of eminence, gave an opinion, 
That the power of the militia was neither in the King 
alone, nor in the parliament : "That if it was any 
where, in the eye of the law, it was in the King and 
parliament conſenting together. Parl. Hiſt. vol. X. p. 
280, & ſeq. AO Rr Ok | 
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234 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Ann. 1642. time paſſed, that the lord high admiral ſhould 
Journals of take effectual care that all ſhips belonging to the 

Commons, royal navy ſhould be made fit for ſea ſervice; and 
that the maſters of trading veſſels ſhould be defi. 
red to prepare their ſhips in ſuch a readineſs, that 
on an emergent occaſion they might put to ſea 
| Declarations at a ſhort warning. To juſtify the ounds of 
and meſſages thoſe fears and jealouſies which ee the 
45 e eee parliament to exert powers unauthorized by the 
9 dee d common forms of the conſtitution, a declaration 

Parhament. in anſwer to the reply which had been made by 

the King to their laſt meſſage concerning the mili- 
tia was ſent to him whilſt on his journey to 

Torr VVV 

n Tut 


2 Among other advertiſements of foreign prepara- 
tions, the two houſes had received advice from Sir 
Philip Carteret, governor of Jerſey, that the French 
had lately encreaſed their forces, and were drawing 
down to the ſea-ſide 7000 men, raiſed in the provinces 

of Normandy and Picardy, beſides 5000 appointed 

to be raiſed, Journals of the Commons, vol. II. p. 
* In this it is aſſerted, that the deſign of altering 


the religion of the country had been carried on for 


many years, by thoſe in greateſt authority under the 
King, aſſiſted with the queen's agent at Rome, and the 
Pope's nuncio here: That the war with Scotland, in- 
vited and fomented by the Papiſts, was procured for 
this intent: That the rebellion in Ireland was framed 
in England: That, by the tumultuary and ſeditious 
carriage of the Papiſts in England, their ſuſpictous 
meetings and conſultations, with ſeveral advertiſements 


and teſtimonies from Ireland, it was to be concluded, | 


that their intention was to riſe at the ſame time: That 


With the deſigns of theſe agreed the public declaration | | 


of the Iriſh rebels, that they would recover to his ma- 

jeſty his royal prerogative, wreſted from him by the 

Puritan faction in the Engliſh parliament ; and that 
they would maintain epiſcopal juriſdiftion, To 
ſtrengthen this ſuſpicion, the declaration notices by 
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Tur juſtneſs, freedom, and manlineſs of the Ann. 1642. 
ſtrain of the parliament's expoſtulations gave a 


ſign, ſtyled The Queen's Pious Intention; for ſucceſs 
of which the pope's nuncio enjoined faſting and pray- 
er to be obſerved every week by the Engliſh Papiſts : 
The boldneſs of the Iriſh rebels, in affirming, they 
did nothing but by authority from the King: Their 
ſtyling themſelves The Queen's Army, and marking 
the booty taken from the Proteſtants with the queen's 
mark: The manifold attempts there had been to de- 
bauch the late army, the army of the Scots, and to 
raiſe a faction in the city of London, and other parts 
of the kingdom: That thoſe who had been actors in 
theſe buſineſſes had their dependance, countenance, 1 
and encouragement from the court. To evince this, e 
the declaration notices, that Mr. Jermyn and others | 
had been tranſported beyond ſea, by a warrant from 
the King's own hand, when be had given aſſurance 
to the parliament, that he had laid a ftrict command = [7 
on all his ſervants, that none of them ſhould depart +14. 
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from court: The petition delivered to captain Legge, 1 = 
by the King, and accompanied with a direction, ſigned _ = 
C. R. was remembered: The accuſation of the fix 4. _—_ 
members, and intended violence on the houſe of Com- = 


4 | | 
mons: The entertaining of diſbanded officers, ſoldiers, 118 
N and others, and countenancing them in their violent 4 
ü acts: The endeavouring to gain the gentlemen of the 1 1 
Inns of courts : The endeavouring to infuſe an ill opi- 4 
a nion of the parliament throughout the kingdom, and 1 
5 other ſymptoms of a diſpoſition to raiſe arms: The wht 
. ſending away the lord Digby, hy an expreſs warrant, 1 
after his attendance had been required in parliament: 1 
. The purport of his letters to the queen,“ That the 1:48 
„ Ling ſhould declare himſelf, and retire to a place of wet 
+ W firength in the kingdom: His offering to entertain "218 
| W. correſpondence with the queen by cyphers, intimating 47% 
_ WH ſome ſecret ſervice he was to do. “ This malicious 7 
e WE counſel,” ſays the declaration, © we have great cauſe mak 
t to doubt, made too deep an impreſſion in your majeſ- FAY 
» W ty, conſidering the courſe you are pleaſed to take, of 111M 
- WH 2bſenting yourſelf from your parliament, and carrying 18 
„ bie pringe with you,” With the ſuſpicions ariſing rs 
+9 5 
Bolt 


| Y. j 


am 1642. greater ſhock to the King's monarchical prejudi- 
ces than he had yet through the whole courſe of 


the 
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from this conduct concurred advertiſements from 
France, Rome, Venice, and other parts, where it was 


expected that the King had ſome great deſign in hand, 


for the altering religion, ad breaking the neck of the 
parliament ;z and that the kings of France and Spain 
had been ſolicited by the pope's nuncio, to lend four 
thouſand men each, to help to maintain the King's 
royalty againſt his parliament. &« Theſe,” ſays the 
declaration, “ are ſome of the grounds of our fears 


and jealouſies, which made us implore your royal au- 


thority and protection for our defence and ſecurity ; 


which being denied by your majeſty, ſeduced by evil 


counſel, we do with forrow, for the great and unavoid- 


able miſery and danger which thereby is like to fall 


upon your own perſon and your kingdoms, apply our- 


ſelves to the uſe of that power, for the ſecurity and 


defence of both, which, by the fundamental laws and 
conſtitutions. x this. 5 reſides in us, ſtill re- 
ſolving to keep ourſelves within the bounds of allegi- 


ance to your ſacred perſon and your crown. We have, 


according to your majeſty's defire, laid our hands upon 
our hearts; we have ſearched our affections and our 


thoughts; conſidered our actions, and we find none 


that can give your majeſty any juſt occaſion to abſent 


yourſelt from Whitehall; but that you may with 
more honour and ſafety continue there than in any other 
place. We beſeech your majeſty to conſider in what 


ſtate you are, how eaſy and fair a way you have to hap- | 
; pineſs, honour,. greatneſs, plenty, and ſecurity, if you 


will join with the parliament and your faithful ſubjects, 


in defence of the religion and public good of the king- 
dom, This is all we expect from you; and for this 


we ſhall return to you our lives, fortunes, and utter- 


moſt endeavours to ſupport you in your juſt ſovereign- 
ty and power over us: But it is not words that can ſe- 


cure us in theſe our humble deſires; we cannot but too 
well and ſorrowfully remember what gracious meſſages 


we had from you this ſummer, when, with your privi- 
ty, the bringing up of the army was in agitation; we 


cannot but with the like affeQtions\recal to our minds, 
bow, 
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CHARLES I. 


bY 8 ſuſtained. He was ſorry in che Ann, 160 
diſtractions of the kingdom, he ſaid, that the 


parliament ſhould think this way of addreſs to be 


more convenient than that propoſed by his met- 


age of the twentieth of January laſt. For his 


fears and doubts, he did not think they would 


have been thought ſo groundleſs or trivial, while 


ſo many ſeditious pamphlets were looked on, and 


ſo great tumults remained unpuniſhed and unin- 
quired into. He aſked the meſſengers, what 
they would haves ? Had he violated their laws? 
Had he denied to paſs one bill for the care and ſe- 


curity of his ſubjects? Had any of his people been 
tranſported with fears and apprehenſions, he had 


offered as free and general a pargon as themſelves 


| how, not two days before you gave directions for the 


above - mentioned accuſation, and your own coming to 


the Commons? houſe, that houſe received from your 


majeſty a gracious meſſage, That you would always 


have the ſame care of their privileges as of your oο n 
prerogative, of the ſafety of their perſons as of your 


own children. That which we expeQ, and which 
will give us aſſurance that you have no thoughts but 
of peace and juſtice to your people, mult be ſome 
real effect of your goodneſs to them, in granting thoſe 
things which the preſent neceſſity of the kingdom doth 


enforce us to deſire; and, in the firſt place, that your 


majeſty will be graciouſiy pleaſed to put from you 


thoſe wicked and miſchievous counſellors, who have 


cauſed all theſe dahgers and diſtractions; and to con- 


tinue your own reſidence and the prince's near London 
and the parliament. This, we hope, will be a happy 
beginning of contentment and confidence between your 
majeſty and people, to be followed by many ſueceed- 
ing bleſſings of honour and greatneſs to your majeſty, 


and of ſecurity and proſperity to them.“ To this de- 
claration were affixed ſome additional reaſons, urging 
the inconveniencies and dangers that mult ariſe from 


the King's abſenting himſelf from parliament. Parl. 
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laws of the land. 


HISTORY o ENGLAND. 


could deviſe. 
all his thoughts and intentions were upright for 


the maintenance of the true Proteſtant religion, 
and for the obſervation and preſervation o the 
On the King's aſking what 
hae had denied the parliament, the earl of Holland 


inſtanced the militia. The King replied, he had 


not denied it, and they were much miſtaken if 


they thought his anſwer to it was a denial: But 


on being preſſed by the earl of Pembroke to de- 
clare whether he would grant it for a time, as the 


parliament deſired it, he ſwore by God not 
for an hour. The buſiment of Ireland, he told 


them, would never be done in the way they were 

in; four hundred would never do it, it muſt be 

5 put into the hands of one: 

With it, he would pawn his head to end that work; 

and though he was a beggar, yet by God he © 

could find money for that.” y 
Ox the return of their meſſengers, the e 
ment proceeded to paſs ſeveral votes for the put- 


© 'This offer was not at all agreeable to the views of | 
the popular leaders; it would have ſcreened all the 
great delinquents who had been impeached in parlia- 


-ment from farther cenſure and puniſhment; and it 
would have implied a principle in the conſtitution very 
convenient to the King's ſchemes, and very dangerous 
to public Liberty, viz. That the leaders of the oppo- 


ſition to the late tyrannical adminiſtration had, by their 
exertions in defence of Freedom, acted unconſlitution- : 


any, and had incurred a legal offence. | 
4 By the true Proteſtant religion Charles always 


meant thoſe particular forms and ſuperſtitious ceremo- 


nies, which the parliament had exploded; and by the 
laws of the land, that fond idea of regal power he 


had entertained, and endeavoured to put in prac- | 


tice, | 
© Theſe ſtrong aſſeverations were reckoned, in theſe 
ſober, virtuous times, a very indecent manner of ex- 


preſſion, and were only uſed by the courtiers, and 
others of looſe morals. 


God fo deal with him and his, as 


if he were truſted 
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„„ EE 975 „ 
ting the kingdom into a poſture of defence; one Ann. 1642. 
of theſe was to the following purport : That in | 
caſe of extreme danger, and of his majeſty's re- 
fuſal, the ordinance agreed on by both houſes for 5 
the militia did oblige the people, and ought to be | 
obeyed by the fundamental laws of the kingdom. 
The very day after paſſing theſe reſolutions a 
meſſage was received from the King, ſignifying 
that he was then on his remove to the city of 
York. In this meſſage he artfully urged the ex- 
pediting the buſineſs of Ireland becauſe it was a 
popular topic, and he knew that the parliament 
was ſo entangled in their preparations in defence 
of the liberties of England, that they could not 
at this time attend to the unhappy circumſtances 
of that kingdom, without endangering the iree- 
dom of the whole empire. He told them, that 
as he had been fo tender of the privileges of par- 

| hament, as to have been ready and forward to re- 
tract any act of his own, which he had been in- 
formed had trenched upon them, ſo he expected 
an equal tenderneſs in them of his known and un- 2. 
queſtionable privileges, which were the privileges 128 
of the kingdom: amongſt which he was afſured __ 
it was a fundamental one, that his ſubjects could __ 
not be obliged to obey any act, order, or injunc- 1M 
tions, to which he had not given his conſent. In _—_ 
the concluſion he recammended to them the ſub- _—_ 
ſtance of this meſſage of the twentieth of Janu- | 
ary ; that they would compoſe and digeſt with _ 1 
all ſpeed ſuch acts as they ſhould think fit for the * 4488 
preſent and future eſtabliſhment of their privi- - x 
leges, the free and quiet enjoying of their cftates | | 

and fortunes, the liberties of their perſons, the 
ſecurity of the true religion now profeſſed in the 


ln the houſe of Lords the ſix following peers diſ- 
ſented : Earls of Bath, Southampton, Cleveland, New- 
port; lords Dunſmore and Capel. + 

"0 church "= 
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Ann. 1642. church of England, the maintaining his regal 


. Clarendon's 
Hiſt. vol. I. 
4 P. 354 8 


and juſt authority. | i; 
For the parliament, or any power of the kingdom, 


and juſt authority, and ſettling his revenue *. 

Bor houſes were highly exaſperated at the 
receipt of this meſſage ; the very day before they 
had voted that their ordinance of the militia 
ought to be obeyed ; ſo that they concluded that 


the King's meſlage being pointed at, thele votes 
could not have been ſent from Huntingdon, 
where the King then was, but muſt have been 
_ inſerted in blanks left in the town. The fire of 
reſentment was firſt kindled in the upper houſe, 
The Lords voted, ** That when the parliament, 
which is the ſupreme court of the kingdom, ſhal! 
declare what the law of the land is, to have that 


not only queſtioned and controverted but contra- 


dicted, and a command that it ſhould not be 
obeyed, is a breach of the privileges of parlia- 


ment *.” This, and other their reſolutions con- 


cerning the neceſſity of enforcing the ordinance | 


e This invitation was plauſible to the public, and 


did not engage Charles to ſtand to any conceſſions he 


did not approve. He could always diſpute with the 


parliament on the queſtion, what was true religion? 
and thoſe conditions they might think neceſſary for the 


ſecuring public Liberty, and the privileges of parlia- 


ment, he would obje& were derogatory to his regal 


to be poſſeſſed of ſuch an abſolute authority in the de- 


claring law, that ſuch declaration is not to be queſti- 


oned nor controverted, muſt be productive of much 
_ tyranny, The law ought to be fo clearly expreſſed, 
that it ſhould be obvious to public and private under- | 


ſtanding. This vote was paſſed to fit a particular 
caſe, and levelied only at kingly authority, not meant 


to aſle& private individuals; and thus explained by the 


parliament in one of their declarations: * That is 
turned into a general aſſertion,” fay they, „ which 
in our votes is applied to a Particular caſe,” Parl. 
e op | | 
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of the militia, was confirmed by the Commons. Ann. 1642. 
At the expreſs deſire of the Lords, a committee 
was appointed to find out by whom the King's 
meſſage was framed ; and ſome farther reſolutions 
aſſed in condemnation of thoſe evil counſellors, 
who adviſed the king to courſes ſo deſtructive to 
JJV oO 
To that declaration of the parliament, which 
contained the reaſons of their fears and jealou- 
hes, an anſwer at large was returned by the 


—_ 
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To the particulars urged againſt him, he replied 1M 
in generals, or endeavoured to weaken their force by = 
futile prevarications. To the article of altering reli- 
gion, he wiſhed that the judgments of God might be _ 
manifeſted on thoſe who had any ſuch deſign. To the 1 
Scotch troubles, the act of oblivion had ſtopped his = 
mouth from any reply. To the rebellion in Ireland 12 
being framed in England, he deſired the parliament to wat 
find out the authors and maintainers of it; and, for | 11.718 
the clearing his own innocence, he laid a great ſtreſs | 1.3 
on the expreſſions of zeal he had ſhewed for reducing 
the rebels; adding, that he was ready to venture his 14H 
royal perſon for the redemption of his Proteſtant ſub- | 9 1 
jects, well knowing that as his intereſt was more con- —_ 
cerned in them, ſo he was to make a ſtrict account to 1 1 
Almighty God for any neglect of his duty for their 19 
preſervation. To the plot againſt the parliament, he ET 
denied that he was privy to any reſolution in the army _— 
to force it; becauſe, as it has been before obſerved, e be i 
though he knew all the circumſtances of the plot, yet 348 
the army could not be brought to agree to what had 3M 
been propoſed of this kind by the queen and her cabal. =_ 
For the proceedings againſt the ſix members, he __ 
hoped that his proteſtation on that head would fo far 38 
have ſatisfied the parliament of his intention that they 1 
would have entertained no other imagination of that | 
deſign than was therein expreſſed. For Mr. Jermyn, 1 
he was gone from White-hall before he received the | | t 
deſires of both houſes, for the reſtraint of his ſervants. 412 
For the lord Digby, he aſſured them, that he had his _ 1. 
ä R Warrant 1 
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2 _ juſt comments on his conduct, convinced the diſ 
cCeerning part of the nation, that, at the very 
Parl. Hiſt. 
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Many were the declarations and meſlages paſ. - 


ſed between the King and parliament, during the 


progreſs of his journey to York. The king en- 
deavoured to perſuade the public, that he had 


ranted every thing he ought to grant, to give 
the parliament ſatisfaction. The parliament, by 


time that they had in a manner forced his aſſent 


he had heard the vote of the houſe of Commons, or 


had any cauſe to imagine his abſence would have been 


excepted againſt, For their foreign advertiſements, 


he was confident no ſober or honeſt man in the king- 


dom could believe that he would be ſo ſenſeleſs as to 
entertain. counſels that would not only bury his king- 


dom in ſudden deſtruction, but his own name and poſ- 
terity in perpetual ſcorn and infamy. The King fi- 


niſhed his declaration with magnifying his grace and 


juſtice, in paſſing thoſe acts to which the parliament 


had extorted an unwilling aſſent; and told them, 


% That if, for his ſecurity, the laws of the land and 


good government in the city of London are revived, 
he would overtake their defres, and be as ſoon with 
them as they could wiſh,” 

The King's perſon never was in any danger from 
the London tumult ; but it was convenient to his pur- 
poſe to make uſe of ſuch a pretence to excuſe his re- 
tiring from his parliament. In another meſſage he 
told them, That they muſt not expect his preſence 


until they had both ſecured him concerning his appre- 


benſions of tumultuous inſolences, and given him ſa- 
tisfaction.“ TD NL. 2 


Mr. Jermyn was tranſported out of the kingdom, 


by the King's warrant, after he had promited the par- 
liament that none of his ſervants ſhould depart from 


court. On the prevaricating circumſtance of the war- 


rant's being anti-dated, he denied this fact, and ex- 
claimed, whilſt the article was recited to him by the 


meſſengers of the parliament, * That's a lie! that's 


falſe !“ 
| now 


to their neceſſary demands, he had been and was 
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ceflions. To the accuſation he had flung out in 
his ſpeech, of their encouraging tumults, they 
obſerved, That if any extraordinary concourſe 
of people, out of the city of Weſtminſter, had, 
in his apprehenſion, the face and ſhew of tumult 


and danger, it would appear to be cauſed by his 


denial of fuch a guard to the parliament as they 
could confide in; and by taking into Whitehall 
ſuch a guard to himſelf as gave juſt cauſe and jea- 


louſy to the parliament, and of terror and of- 
fence to the people. To that queſtion, whether 


he had violated their laws ? they deſired him to 
remember, that the government of the kingdom, 


before the meeting of this parliament, conſiſted 


of many continued and multiphed acts of viola- 
tion of laws, the wounds whereof were ſcarcely 
healed, when the extremity of all thoſe violations 
was far exceeded by the proceedings againſt the 
| fix members. To his queſtion, whether he had 
denied any bill for the eaſe and ſecurity of his 


ſubjects? they acknowledged that many good 
bills had paſſed ; but obſerved, that at the time 


of paſſing them, ſome deſign or other had been 
on foot, which, had it taken effect, would not 
only have deprived them of the fruit of thoſe 
| bills, but have reduced the kingdom to a worſe 
condition than the parliament found it in. To 
the queſtion, what they had done for the King? 


they anſwered, That the defraying the charges of 


thoſe miſchiefs which bad adminiſtration had oc- 
caſioned, would coſt the kingdom more than two 
millions; an expence which ought to have been 
borne by the crown. As for his majeſty's offered 
pardon, that could be no ſecurity for their fears 
and jealouſies, which did not ariſe from any guilt 
of their own actions, but from the evil deſigns 
and attempts of others. To this poignant an- 


ſyer were added informations they had received 


R 2 from 


„„ 2 
how contriving the means to invalidate thoſe con- Ann. 1642. 
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244 HIS TORT OF ENGLAND. 
Ann. 1642; from the deputy-governor of the merchant-ad. 
iP venturers at Rotterdam, concerning the lord Dig- 


_ by's negotiations of an army that was to be tran(- 


ported from Denmark to Hull ; concluding with 
intreating the King to calm the fears of his peo- 
pPlwvKbe, by a return to his parliament. 

The parlia= Tus ſecurity of Hull, and to prevent the im- 
ment take portation of foreign troops, was now become the 
' meaſures to particular object of this aſſembly. An expreſs 
ſecure Hull, was ſent to Sir John Hotham, to ſuffer no foreign 
and to pre- ſhips to come into the harbour, without ſtrict ex- 
_ = * amination; nor to receive any Engliſh, or other 
ee or troops, into the town, but ſuch as both houſes 
troops. ſhould direct; that the mayor of Hull, and all 


Journals of other his majeſty's officers and ſubjects, were to 


Commons, aſſiſt him in this order, as they ſhould anſwer the 
vol. II. p. contrary at their peril. The lord-admiral was 
48), & ſeq. deſired to enquire the reaſon why one of the 


NO: King's ſhips was left behind in Holland ; how it 
p. 372, 378. Was do be employed; and when it was to return: 


likewiſe to command the ſhips at ſea to examine 
all veſſels that paſſed between Holland and Hull, 
and to ſend ſome ſmall frigates northward of Hull, 
to give intelligence of any armament likely to 


come from Denmark thither ; and to enquire of | 
all ſhips that came out of the Sound, what pre- 
| parations of land and ſea-forces there were about 

| Precautions Elſenore. The lord-lieutenants and high-ſherifis 


of the par- of the northern counties were ordered to ſuppreſs 
liament. „ oo 1 «2 
e _ & The inhabitants of Rutland preferred a petition 


to the ſame purport, as the King paſſed through that 


county in his way to York. The King, in anſwer to 
this meſſage of the parliament, aſſures them, © That 
no ſtreights or neceſſities ſhould ever compel him to do 


that which the reaſon and underſtanding God had gi- 
ven him, and the honour and intereſt with which Gd 


| had intruſted him, for the good of his poſterity and 
kingdom, ſhould render unpleaſant and grievous to 
him.“ Journals of the Commons, vol. II. p. 503: 
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all forces which ſhould be raiſed without the di- Ann. 1642. 
rection of parliament, and to take an eſpecial 
care of Newcaſtle, Hull, and other towns on 
Tux King, not finding the diſpoſitions of the 

ple ſo favourable to his intereſt as he had flat- 
tered himſelf the remoter counties from the capi- 
tal weren, endeavoured to put in practice that 
part of the queen's counſel which related to his 
retiring into Ireland. He ſignified to the parlia- 
ment, that he was reſolved to go in perſon to fup- =—_ 
preſs. the rebellion. He intended, he ſaid, to The King 
raiſe, by his commiſſion in the counties near offers to go 
| Weſt-Cheſter, a guard conſiſting of two thou- 7" 5 * 
ſand foot and two hundred horſe, to be armed par Ia 
from his magazine at Hull; that the officers and „ol. X 
common ſoldiers ſhould all take the oath of ſupre- p. 42% & ſeg. 
a . 427, & ſeq. 
macy and allegiance; and deſired the parliament 
would undertake the charge of paying them: but 
if that ſhould be found too great a burden to his 
good ſubjects, he would be willing to fell or pawn 
any of his parks, lands, or houſes, towards a ſup- 
ply. To facilitate the execution of this project, 
he offered to pals a bill which ſettled the militia 
in the hands of the parliament for one year, and 
called God to witneſs, that he would not decline 
any hazard of his perſon in performing that duty 
which he owed to the defence of God's true reli- 
gion and his diſtreſſed ſubjects ; nor would he ever 
conſent, upon whatſoever pretence, to a tolerati- 
on of the popiſh religion, nor to the abolition of 
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WT The King, on his firſt coming into the county of 
| York, was petitioned by the inhabitants to declare fit 
means and expedients to take away miſunderſtandings 

| between him and his parliament. Ruſbwortb, vol. IV. 
. 013. 
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| HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


the laws in force in that kingdom againſt popiſh 
recuſants ”, I e n 


Tax party he had to deal with were too wel 


ne parlia- 
ment declare 
_ againſt the 


U King'sgoing 


to Ireland, 


apprized of his deſigns, and the tickliſh ſituation 


of affairs, to be caught with the bait. Both hou- 
{es reſolved upon the queſtion, nemine contradi- 
cente, That it would be moſt dangerous and un- 
ſafe to conſent to his majeſty's going into Ire- 


land”. Rouſed and alarmed with fears, that the 
King would by this means put himſelf at the head 


of two large armies, the one under Ormond, and 


the other under the rebel commanders, they drew 


up a petition, in which they teſtified ſome reſent- 
ment at the King's reſolving on a matter of that 


importance, without the advice of his parliament , 


alledging the following reaſons againſt the intend- 


_ adventurers, who, foreſeeing an improvident 


ed expedition: Danger to the King's perſon ; in- 
convenience of his abſence ; the inſecurity of the 


peace, would pay in no more money upon their 


ſubſcriptions ; that it would encourage the rebels, 
who profeſſed the King did allow of their pro- 
ceedings ; that it would encreaſe the fears and 


= The King declared, „ That he was grieved at 


the ſoul for the calamities of his good ſubjects of Ire- 


land : That, out of his pious zeal for the honour of 


Almighty God, in eſtabliſhing the true Proteſtant pro- 
feſſion in that kingdom, and his princely care for the 
good of all his dominions, he had firmly reſolved to 
go with all convenient ſpeed into Ireland, to chaſtiſe 


| thoſe wicked and deteſtable rebels, odious to God and 


all good men.” The King had more than once be- 


fore made the ſame offer of going into Ireland; but 
the.parliament waved the returning any anſwer. Ka- 


pin, vol. XI. p. 437. | 
For reaſons obvious, the King's moderate friends, 
as well as opponents, were very much againſt his go- 


ing into Ireland. Clarendon ſays, it was a counſel 


_ © communicated to very few, without conſideration of 


the objeQions that would naturally ariſe againſt it. 
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force was intended. The petition concluded with 
the following peremptory declaration: That 
they could not conſent to any levies or raiſing of 
ſoldiers for Ireland, or to the payment of them, 
but ſuch as ſhould be em . . yed and governed by 
their directions: That if ſuch levies ſhould be 
made, not agreed to by them, they ſhould inter- 
pret the ſame to be raiſed for the diſturbance of 
the public peace; and ſhould apply the authority 
of parliament to ſuppreſs the fame : That if his 
majeſty ſhould be perſuaded to go to Ireland, con- 
trary to their advice, they would not ſubmit to 
any commiſſioners he ſhould chuſe; but did re- 
ſolve to preſerve and govern the kingdom by the 
advice of the two houſes* ; and therefore they 
humbly entreated him to deſiſt, to return to his 
parliament, and leave the een of the 
lriſn war entirely to them,” With this petition 
paſſed a reſolution, declaring any man an enemy 
to the ſtate, that ſnould endeavour to raiſe forces A 
for Ireland, or continue any forces ſo raiſed, with- — 
out the conſent of both houſes*. = 
Io theſe peremptory determinations the King 1y 
was obliged to ſubmit, fearing a fate ſimilar to 
| that of Richard the Second, who, on his return 1 
from Ireland, tound himſelf totally diſpoſleſſed N =_ 


e In the King $ n to this petitian; he aſſerted, FR 
“ That a commiſſion to govern the kingdom had al- _— 
ways been uſed by his progenitors, during ablence, * of 1M 

_ Whilſt a parliament was ſitting ; and it was what them- r 
ſelves had deſired, at his laſt going into Scotland. 1 
It may be worth obſerving, that the King now urged 
that to be conſtitutional, which he had diſputed as il- 
legal, when demanded on an occahon not fo agrecable 
to his views. 

r The Scats privy-council, on the King's ſignifying 

to them his inclination to go in perſon to Ireland, 3H 
ſhewed, by the objections they raiſed, a great diſlike +18 
to the propoſal, 1B 
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Ann. 1642. of his ſovereignty in England. Foiled in this bu- 


HISTORY OF. ENGLAND. 


ſineſs , he turned his thoughts towards getting 
poſſeſſion of the important fortreſs of Hull *, The 
parliament, jealous of his near neighbourhood to 
this place, had given Sir John Hotham orders to 


introduce into the town eight hundred of the 


Yorkſhire militia ; and though this reinforcement, 


with the ordinary garriſon and natural ſtrength of 
the place, was ſufficient to repel any force the 
| King could bring againſt it, yet fearing treachery, 
they had petitioned the King to permit the remo- 
val of the magazine to the Tower of London, 


its ſtores being much exhauſted with arming both 


the Engliſh and Scotch forces that ſerved in Ire- 
land. This having been denied, it was reſolved 


by the Lords, and then by the Commons, That 


it was neceſſary the magazine of Hull ſhould be 
removed to the Tower of London; and or- 
ders were ſent to prepare ſhips for its tranſpor- 
f ontt 4c nw 15 


CuARLxs, 


4 A buſineſs which, as Clarendon, who was at this 
time one of his great counſellors, ſays, had he carried 


Into execution, he would ſpeedily have reduced Ire- 


land, and brought his other two kingdoms into pro- 


per bounds; that is, he would have brought all thoſe 
_ Iriſh Proteſtants, who did not admit of an abſolute 


power in the crown, under ſubjection; and, with the 
aſſiſtance of the rebels and the malignant party, who 
declared themſelves partiſans to prerogative, would 
have ſubdued the ſpirit of Liberty in England and 
Scotland. Claren. Hiſt. vol. I. p. 393, _ 
elf the parliament had been credulous enough to 
bave given way to the King's propoſition concerning 
Ireland, he might have employed the new-raiſed levies 
in the reduction of Hull; and then, having ſecured 
that important fortreſs, might have paſſed over, and 


put himſelf at the head of the Iriſh army. Rapin, 
; vol. XI. p. 440 NY 1 


Sir Richard Hutton, not the judge of that name, 


but the ſon of archbiſhop Hutton, had petitioned the 
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Hotham into a breach of truſt, ſent his ſon the The King 
ndeavours 


duke of York, the elector palatine, and feveral 7 


Hull, but is 
gf: foiled in the 
with great civility and politeneſs by the governor. attempt. 
The next day, being the twenty-ſecond of April, Th 


others of the nobility who had followed his for- 
tune, into the town, where they were received 


he advanced with three hundred horſe, and diſ- 


patched a meſſenger to Sir John Hotham with a 


letter, ſignifying, that he intended to viſit his 
town of Hull and magazine; that Sir John Ho- 


tham muſt provide for the reception of him and 


his train; he doubted not of his obedience, elſe 


gazine at Hull, © Becauſe,” ſays the petition, „“ that 


part ſhould be beſt provided where your ſacred perſon 


doth reſide; your perſon being, like David's, the light 
of Iſrael, and more worth than ten thouſand of us.“ 
On a motion of the Commons, the Lords paſſed an 
order, That theſe petitioners ſhould be ſent for as de- 
linquents, for being aQive againſt the parliament. 
Obedience to the order was refuſed, on pretence of 
the King's warrant, wherein the petitioners were 
charged on their allegiance, and on pain of the King's 


heavy diſpleaſure, at their peril to ſtir out of the 
county, but there to abide, to attend his ſervice as he 


ſhould direct. A petition of a different kind was pre- 
ſented to the King from others of the Yorkſhire gen- 


try, well- affected to the parliament : it repreſented 
the other petition for continuing the magazine at Hull 


as the work of a few gentlemen only, and deſired his 


teſtation, might not become a divided propoſition ; 
ſince the defence of his majeſty's perſon, honour, and 


eſtates, the power and privileges of parliament, and 
the lawful rights and liberties of the ſubject, did all 


: King to take meaſures for the continuance of the ma- - 


= 


ſtrengthen each other; all which they would equally 


labour to preſerve, to the utmoſt of their powers, 
lives, and eſtates. Parl. Hiſt. vol. X. p. 454, & ſeq. 
485, & vol. XI. p. 116. 7 þ 
ES 2 


ſecure 


| majeſty to apply himſelf to all good ways of union, 
| that thoſe dut es which, by the laws of God and man, 
they owed, and which were expreſſed in their laſt pro- 


_—_ 
- CHaRLEs, on ſome hopes of cajoling Sir John Ann. 1642. 
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HISTORY OP ENGLAND. 
he muſt make his way into the town, according 
to the laws of the -land. Sir John Hotham, in 


great confuſion, called the chief magiſtrates of 
the town and officers of the garriſon to council. 
It was reſolved not to admit the King. A reſpect- 


ful meſſage was ſent, intreating him to forbear 


bridge was drawn up, and the garriſon put into a 
poſture of defence. Charles with a loud voice 
demanded entrance. This, Sir John Hotham on 


his knees, and with much civility of language, 


pleading * his truſt from parliament, abſolutely 


_ refuſed. 


In vain did the King repeat his demand, 
offering to reduce his train to twenty perſons, 


He then defired the governor to come out to him, 
on his word of ſafety and liberty to return. This 
the governor not chuling to truſt, excuſed himſelf 

from obedience; nor would yield to other conceſ- 

ſion, but that the King's ſon, and the reſt of his 
friends, ſhould be ſent out of the town. Charles, 


_ enraged 


= During this parley ſome of the King's train, the 


| fame that attended him in his expedition to force the 


parliament, in an inſolent and impetuous manner cal- 


| Jed out to the towns-men to kill Sir John Hotham, 
and fling him over the walls. On their return to 


York, Sir Francis Worthly, and others, drew out 


their ſwords, and demanded who would be for the 
King? Parl. Hiſt. vol. X. p. 474, & ſeq. Vicar's 
Parl. Chron. p. 89. = 9 de 
u It is ſaid, from the authority of memoirs left to 
the Scotch college at Paris by the duke of York, that 
Hotham was well difpoſed to have delivered up Hull 


to the King, but was deterred by a private letter he 
received from one of the King's gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber, aſſuring him that, if the King got admiſſi- 
on, he would hang him up, as a monument of venge- 
ance againſt all parliament-commanders. Sir John 
Hotham did aver, that he received ſuch an intimation ; 


and the King mentions it as a deceit of his enemies to 
prevent Sir John Hotham from giving him admittance. 
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T he parliament nth not allow 1 ſuch an intima- : 
tion ought to haye been the ground of Hotham's con- 


duct. After the King had retired from the town, he 
ſent a letter to the mayor of Hull, requiring him, 


the towns-men, and ſoldiers, not to obey their gover- 
nor, nor to ſuffer the magazine to be removed. Ruſb- 


worth, vol. IV. p. 584. Farl. Hi 5 vol. X. p. 474 
& ſeq. 

* cc Tf the 1 proclaiming a mana traitor; faid 
the parliament, ſignifies any thing, it puts him, and 
all thoſe who any way aid and aſſiſt, or adhere unto 


him, into the ſame condition of traitors, and draws 
upon him all the conſequences of treaſon; and if this 
may be done by law, without due proceſs of law, the 


ſubject hath a very poor defence of the law, and a 


very ſmall, if any proportion of Liberty thereby; 


and it is as little ſatisfaction to a man that is expoſed 


to ſuch penalties to ſay, he ſhall have a legal trial af- 
terwards, as it is to condemn a man 2 and try him : 


afterwards.” Parl. Hiſt. vol. XI. p. 110. 


| = The King, on being refuſed admiſſion into Hull, 8 
| commanded the ſheriff to raiſe the trained-bands, to 


force the town. Sir Richard Hutton, the judge, who 


executed the office of ſheriff, refuſed to obey | the man- 


date, being, as he conceived, againſt law. On this, 
the King ſummoned the juſtices of the peace and gen- 
tlemen of the county, to attend him at York; aſked 
their advice concerning his not being admitted into his 
town of Hull; and demanded of them, Whether 
they would defend his perſon from violence, according 


to their duty, or not?” To this they returned, 


% That they ſhould be ready to defend his majeſty's 
perſon from violence, by all ſuch ways as the laws 
and their duty bound them; and, for the means to vin- 
dicate his honour, and put him into poſſeſſion of his 
| own, they conceived the beſt advice they could offer 
| would be humbly to defire his majeſty to hearken to 


the — of the Fanden, who they aſſured 
themſelves 


at his diſappointment, procluimed' Ho- Ann. 1642. 
ham a traitor, by two heralds at arms“; and, The King 
after having ſtaid five hours * Hull, returned declares Sir 
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"HISTORY oF ENGLAND. 
Tur conduct of the governor of Hull was a 


very important incident towards the ſucceſs of 


the popular cauſe. It not only prevented the 


EKing from becoming maſter of the largeſt maga- 


_ zine of arms, and the moſt important fortreſs in 


the kingdom, which would have enabled him to 


Parl. Hiſt. 


vol. X. 
P. 457- 
The parlia- 
ment juſtify 


Sir John Ho- 
tham, and 
declare the 


King's pro- 
ceedings to 


e contrary 

tio la-. 

| The parlia- 

ment take 

_ meaſures to 
ſecure the 


northern 
parts of the 


IF kingdom. 


enter on the war at leaſt on equal terms with the 
_ parliament; but Sir John Hotham being a man 
of fortune, who had an important ſtake in the 
country, his example had a great influence on the 
behaviour of others. Charles in very high terms 
demanded juſtice of the parliament againſt Sir 
John Hotham ?. The parliament in as high lan- 
guage juſtified their governor, and reſolved, That 


he had done nothing, but in obedience to their 
commands: that the declaring him a traitor, be- 


ing a member of the houſe of Commons, was a 
high breach of privilege : that the declaring him 


a traitor, without due proceſs of law, was againſt 


the liberty of the ſubject and the law of the land 
and voted, That a committee of both houſes 
ſhould be ſent into the north, to take care of thoſe 
parts, and of Hull *, by the aſſiſtance of the lord- 
lieutenant; 


themſelves would be careful of his perſon and honour.” 
Parl. Hiſt. vol. X. p. 475, 483, & ſeg. 

The King, wha he ſent diſpatches, poſt after 
poſt, to the parliament, to demand juſtice for what 
he termed treaſon in Sir John Hotham, ſtopped all 
Paſſage between Hull and London; fo that it, was ſome 
time before the houſes received a particular account of 
the tranſaction from Sir John Hotham, whoſe meſ- 
ſengers were detained, and their diſpatches taken from 
them. Tournals of the Commons, vol. Il. p. 555. 

* The earl of Stamford, the lord Willoughby of 
Parham, Sir Edward Ayſcough, Sir Chriſtopher W ray, 

Sir Samuel Ofield, 8 Mr. Hatcher, were the com- 
mittee ſent down on this errand, to reſide at Hull; 
to theſe afterwards were added Sir 
William Strickland, Mr. ARyred, Mr. Hotham, Mr. 

| Pelham, 
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ehitenant 4 to ſuppreſs all forces ue 7 be Ape: 1642. 
raiſed either to force the town, or to ſtop any of 
the paſſages to or from it, or any other way to 

iſturd ” peace of the kingdom; and to return 

the thanks of the parliament to Sir John Hotham, 

and to all thoſe who had been forward in their ſer- 

vice to preſerve the town. 

INNUMERABLE were the papers that paſſed be- babes EY 
| tween the King and the parliament on this new between the 
ſubject of diſpute. The King argued, that he King and 
was in a worſe condition than any of his ſubjects ; Parliament 
that, whilſt they all enjoyed their privileges, and Re 10 | 
might not have their poſſeſſions diſturbed, nor!“ ot u ; 
their titles queſtioned, he only might be ſpoiled, Io 4 
| thrown out of his towns, and have his goods taken Is 
| from him: that Hull was his own property; that 
| the magazine lodged in it was his own goods, 
bought with his own money ; that he had the Reed 

fame title to them that any of his ſubjects had to vol. IV. 
their houſes, lands, plate, or jewels; that if the P. 569, & * 
| parliament, whoſe votes, he ſaid, were of no au- 

| thority without his conſent, could alter deſcents, 

| avoid purchaſes, and cancel conveyances, which 

is what they had done in regard to his right in 
Null, what was his caſe to-day might be his ſub- _ 3 
* jects to-morrow. He aſked, why the general als : 

| rumour of the deſign of the Papiſts in the nor- + 
| thern parts, ſhould not be thought ſufficient —— 1 

ound for him to put a perſon of ſuch honour, "a [ #1 

fortune, and unblemiſhed reputation, into a fort | 

of his own, as was the earl of Newcaſtle ; and 
| yet the ſame rumour be warrant enough to com- 1 
mit the care of it to Sir John Hotham, without 1 9 
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bis conſent? And how his refuſal to have the ma- 
c WW gazine moved, on the petition of both houſes, _ 
could give an advantage againſt him, to deprive 


= Pelham, and Mr. Wharton. Parl. Hiſt. vol. X. p. 1 
r WW 479. Journals of the Commons, vol. II. p. 596. 11% 
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Aus. 1642. him of it? He farther ar gued, that the ſhutting 


the gates of Hull wat pr him, and reſiſting his 
entrance, was treaſon, on the letter of the ow 


of the twenty-fifth of Edward the Third. He 
had often heard, he faid, © 


of the great truſt 
which, by the laws of God and man, was com- 


mitted to the King for'the defence and fafety of 
the kingdom; but he had never yet o 
what truſt or power was committed to either or 
LAT both houſes of parliament *. . L 


2 The 3 aint on a very ju diſtinction 
between the perſonal and the legal property of the 
King, who laid down that for a principle, they ſaid, 


which would deſtroy the foundation of the liberty, 
property, and intereſt of every ſubject in particular, 
and of all the ſubjeQs in general. 
towns were no more his own than his kingdom was 
his own, and his kingdom was no more his own than 
| his people were his own. If the King had a property 


His majeſty's 


in his towns, what would become of the ſubjects' 


property in their houſes therein? If he had a property 
in his kingdom, what would become of the ſubjects“ 


property in their lands, or of their intereſts in the 


towns and forts of the kingdom, or in the kingdom 
itſelf, if his majeſty might diſpoſe of them at plea- 


ſure, or of their liberties; if he had the ſame right 


in their perſons that every ſubject had in their land: 


and goods? The erroneous maxim being infuſed into 


princes, that their kingdoms were their own, and 


that they might do with them what they would, as 


if their kingdoms were for them, and not, they for 
their kingdoms, was the root of the miſery of ſub- 

jects, and the invading their juſt rights and properties. 
They were only truſted with their kingdoms, their 


towns, their people, with the public treaſure of the 


Common-wealth, and whatſoever was bought there- 


with, for the good and ſafety, and beſt advantage 


thereof: by the known law of the land, the very 
jewels of the- crown were not the King's proper 
goods. As the King was entruited with all theſe, for 
_ the uſe and ornament of the kingdom, that truſt | 
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dught to be managed by the advice of the houſes of 
parliament, whom the people had truſted to ſee it diſ- 
charged according to the condition and. true intent 
thereof. At this time there were many plots and de- 


ſigns of force againſt the parliament and the kingdom; 


there were invaſions from abroad, intended to begin 


at Hull; and therefore, in regard to the great diſ- 
tance, and alienation of his majeſty's affectiors from 


his parliament, they had commanded Sir John Hotham 
to ſecure the town and magazine of Hull, for the ſer- 
vice of his majeſty and his people; and had juſtified 


him for executing their orders, Admitting that the 
| King had indeed a property in the town and maga- 
| zine of Hull, who doubted but that a parliament might 


| diſpoſe of any thing wherein his majeſty, or any ſub- 
| jet, had a right, in ſuch a manner as the kingdom 


might not be expoſed to hazard? They would not al- 


| low a few private perſons about the King, or even the 


| King himſelf, in his own perſon, to be judge of the 


| law; and that contrary to the higheſt court of judica- 
ture. For what his majeſty mentioned concerning the 


earl of Newcaſtle, they conceived it was 2 queſtion 


| harder to be anſwered, Why, when it was thought 
| neceſſary that a governor ſhould be placed in that 


town, Sir John Hotham, a gentleman of known for- 
tune and integrity, of whom both houſes had expreſ- 


| ſed their confidence, ſhould be rejected, and the earl 


of Newcaſtle, who was named in the buſineſs of 
bringing up the army, ſhould be ſent down in a pri- 


vate way, to take upon him the government, under 


the guiſe of another name? For the accuſation, of 


| treaſon againſt Sir John Hotham, on the ſtatute of 25 
Ed. III. that ſtatute had declared and inſtituted two 
| diſtin& ſpecies of treaſon ; the firſt to compaſs or ima- 
| gine the death of the King, which ſecured his perſon 
in his natural capacity as a man; the ſecond reſpected 


the King's political capacity, the levying war againſt 
his laws and authority. The levying war againſt 
| theſe, though not againſt the King's perſon, was le- 
„ß EA Cate vying 


| 8 
Tur arguments urged by the parliament, in Ann. 16442. 
defence of their conduct, excited a reſentment 
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HISTORY OF. ENGLAND. © 
which flung off that reſtraint of modeſt language, 


in which the King's circumſtances had for ſome 


time 

vying war againſt the King; but the levying force 
againſt his perſonal commands, though accompanied 
with his preſence, and not againſt his laws and authori- 


ty, but in the maintenance thereof, was not levying war 


againſt the King, as the ſtatute itſelf expreſſed ; be- 
ſides the authority of book-caſes and precedents of di. 
vers traitors condemned upon that interpretation there- 
of: for if the clauſe of levying war had been meant 
only of the King's perſon, what need had there beer 
thereof, after the other branch of treaſon in the ſame 
ſtatute, compaſling the King's death? Concerning the 
King's declaring Sir John Hotham a traitor, they al- 
ſerted, that though the privilege of parliament did not 
extend to treaſon, felony, or breach of the peace, ſo 
as to exempt members of parliament from puniſh- 
ment, nor from all manner of proceſs and trial; yet 
it did privitege them in the way and method of their 
trial and puniſhment; that the parliament ſhould have 
the cauſe firſt brought before them, that they might 
judge of the fact, and of the grounds of the accuſation, 
and how far their trial might concern the privilege of 
parliament ; otherwiſe it would be not only in the 
power of the King, but of any man, under pretence 
of treaſon, felony, or breach of the peace, to take 
any member from his ſervice in parliament ;z and ſo as 
many, one after another, as he pleaſed ; which would 
be a breach of ſo eſſential a privilege of parliament, 
as that its very being depended on it. If they had 
made any precedents, they ſaid, they had made them 
for poſterity, upon the ſame or better grounds of rea- 
ſon and law, than thoſe on which their predeceſſors 
had made any forms; and, as ſome precedents ought 
not to be rules for them to follow, ſo none could be 


limits to bound their proceedings, which muſt vary 
according to the different conditions of times. As to 


the meſſage of the twentieth of January, they alledged 
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| that, as often as it had been repeated, their privileges ration con 

had been infringed by preſcribing a way and method {Wand the n 

WW of proceeding to them; but in reſpe& of the matter Nfreaſon. ] 
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are truſted by God and the law, ſays he, and 


% OF 


hath bee Poll rwiſe ; and we. believe will be fo 


their deſires to- the King, bad they not been inter- 
tupted with continual denials of thoſe things that 


ſwer to their deſires. Evil counſel, they ſaid, had 


vould put him into. poſſeſſion of his town of Hull, and 
other claims of ſovereignty. 


d {Wvlually preſent in the houſe of Commons the fifth of 
it, their juſt number; whereas it appears, by a diviſion 
ad Nen a clauſe of the above declaration, that there were 
164 members preſent at the paſſing it. Thus does 


his purpoſes. _ 

The ſtatutes of 11 Rich. II. and 1 Hen. IV. enadted 
thirty-four years after the ſtatute of 25 Ed. III. au- 
moriſe the opinion aſſerted in the parliament's decla- 


and the natural capacity of the King, in regard to 
treaſon. © Huſbands's Collections, 4to Ed. p. 263, & ſeq. 


a. S SE 


have taken an oath-to diſcharge that- Auf for the 
good and ſafety of our people: may any thing 
be taken from a man becauſe he is truſted with 


it? Nay, may the perſon himſelf take away that 
e will and how he will“? The law 


contained in it, | they had excuſed points of ceremony, : 
and ſhould ere this time have preſented the chief of 


were neceſſary for their preſent ſecurity and ſubſiſt- 
ence; and had not thoſe denials been followed with 
ſuch perpetual inveCtives againſt them, that they had 
little encouragement to hope for any favoyrable an- 


not only ſeparated the King from his parliament in 
diſtance of place, but in diſcharge of the joint truſt 
with them, for the peace and ſafety of the kingdom: 
they intreated him to return to his parliament, which 


| Clarendon, either himſelf deceived by orejudice 4 

paſſion, or intending to deceive others, ſpeaking of the 
immediate time of paſſing this declaration, ſays, That 
as in debates of the higheſt conſequence there was not 


this ſolemn author eſtabliſh falſhood for fact; and 
then, by a long ſtring of arguments, deduced from 
falſe poſitions, draw thoſe concluſions which beſt ſuit 


ation concerning the diſtinction between the political 


d This is a point of the do &rine of indefeaſible right. 
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Ann. 1642. held; notwithſtanding their declaration. But 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


this truſt ought to be managed by their advice. 
Impoſſible ! that the ſame truſt ſhould be irrevo- 


cably committed to us and our heirs for ever; 
and the ſame truſt, and a power above that truſt, 
be committed to others. Did not the people that 
ſent them look upon them as a body temporary 
and diſſolvible at our pleaſure ? and can it be be- 

| lieved that they intended them for our guardians 
and comptrollers in'the management of that truſt 


which God and the law hath granted to us and 


our poſterity for ever ©? What the extent of 
their commiſſion and truſt 1s, nothing can better 
teach them than the writ whereby we called 
them: and without that call they could not have 
come together *, © to be our counſellors, not 
The King here, and in the words irrevocably con- 
mitted to us, plainly claims an indefeaſible right for 
Himſelf and heirs to the government of the country. 


Alt is true, it was the King's office to call parlia- 


mnents; but this is no argument that it was entirely 
in his election to do it or not. Parliaments have 
always been conſidered as one of the indiſputable pri- 
vileges of Engliſhmen ; nor could the juſt adminiſtra- 
tion of government be carried on, nor its exigencies 


be ſupplied, without the concurrence of the three 
eſtates, Charles had put in praQtice many illegal 
powers to maintain the authority of ſovereignty in his 


own perſon, and was at length urged by ſtrong neceſ- 
ſity, not by inclination, to call a parliament ; the 


ſpirit of the conſtitution, and the virtue of the people, 
getting the better of an iniquitous reſolution he had 


taken, to be troubled with none of theſe popular 
aſſemblies, till he had eſtabliſhed his abſolute ſove- 
reignty in a manner that ſhould oblige them to coin- 


cide with his purpoſes ; that is, to yield up all preten- 
ſions to legiſlation, to become inſtruments of levying 


heavy taxes on the people, and to give counſel when 
their advice was aſked. This was the King's idea of 
the conſtitutional privileges of parliaments; and this 
he always means, when he declares it is his intention 


to ſupport their juſt rights. "i 
5 com- 


CHARLES 1 259 


commanders.” For however they frequently Ann. 1642. 
confound them, the offices are ſeveral ; and coun- 
ſellors not in all things but in ſome things. 1 
may eaſily find among their precedents that 
queen Elizabeth, upon whoſe good time all good 
men look with reverence, committed one Went-_ 
worth, a member of the houſe of Commons, fit- 
ting in the houſe, but for propoſing that they 
might adviſe the queen in a matter the thought 
they had nothing to do to meddle in. Were 
not the parliament truſted by us, continues the 
King, when we firſt ſent for them ? And were 
they not truſted by us, when we paſſed them our 
promiſe, that we would not diſſolve them? Can 
1t be preſumed, that we truſted them with a 
power to deſtroy us; and to diſſolve our govern- 
ment and authority Were they not truſted by 
thoſe that ſent them? and were they truſted to 
alter the government of church and ſtate, and 
make themſelves perpetual dictators over the 
n and . 8 oe 
EY r 
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8 The arbitrary authority exerciſed by this queen i: E i | 1 
the model to which Charles offered to reduce his pow- | 1 
er, after all thoſe advantages the popular intereſt had 3 —_ 
gained, by a iparited oppoſition to his tyrannical Wh MW 
miniſtration” _ 1 15 
f The act of the continuance of the parliament was mY 
not a matter of Charles's election; the parliament hal _ 1300 
voted tonnage and poundage for no longer. a period |! Hg 
than two months; and as this branch was more than 14 
half the revenue, the King could not ſupport his go- 7K 
vernment without it. It was therefore in the power 18 
of the parliament to continue themſelves as long as : bb 
they pleaſed, or as the people would ſubmit to their 
authority ; ſeeing the King, at this time, was not in 7 
a condition to enter into the extremities of a civil war, 1 
and thus to defend any new violation of law. 1 
On the ſubject of this diſpute concerning Hull, RT 
„ Charles —_ 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Tur militia bill, which the King had offered 


the parliament, granted the power for one year to 


thoſe who had been nominated by the two houſes 


in their firſt ordinance, ſubjecting the execution 


ol this truſt to the authority of the whole legiſla- 


Charles quoted a ſtatute made in 11 Hen. VII. to pro- 


vide in theſe times, when the poſſeſſion of the crown 
was very precarious, for the ſecurity of thoſe who 


ſhould adhere to the acknowledged king. The par- 


liament argued, That the meaning of this ſtatute, 
which provided that none that ſhould attend upon the 


King, and do him true ſervice, ſhould be attainted or 


forfeit any thing, if conſtrued in a conſtitutional ſenſe, 
ſecured all thoſe that followed the judgment, of parlia- 


ment for their guide: the duty of allegiance was ex- 


preſſed in this ſtatute to be, to ſerve the King, for the 


underſtood of other than one who was acknowledged king 
by the parliament ; and if the judgment of the parlia- 
ment muſt be followed when the queſtion was, Who 


time being, in his wars for the defence of him and 
the land; and not following the king in any cafe 
whatſoever againſt the kingdom and its laws. It muſt 
be underſtood to be following him againſt the law of 
the land, if againſt the parliament, which was the re- 

preſentative body of the kingdom. This was a decli- 

ning from the duty of allegiance, which the ſtatute 


ſuppoſed might. be done, though men ſhould follow 


the King's perſon in the war, as appeared by the pro- 
Vvuiſo at the end of it, „ That none ſhould take benefit 
thereby, that declined from their allegiance.” The 


ſervice of the King, for the time being, could not-be 


is king? much more muſt it, when the queſtion was, 


What is the beſt ſervice of the king and kingdom? In re- 


gard to the diſpute concerning the right to ſovereignty 


claimed by the King, and at preſent exerciſed by the 
parliament, the authority of the latter was founded on 


the juſteſt baſis of government, viz. the willing ſub- 


miſſion of the people, who, at a time when they were 
in a condition to.exert their natural ſtrength, oppoſes 


the pretenſions of the King, and ſubmitted to thoſe of 
the parliament. Parl. Hiſt. vol. X. p. 502. vol. XI. p. 


112, & ſeg. Huſbands's Collections, p. 263, 1 


3 
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again 
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the two houſes only, during his abſence. Many 
of thoſe who had been nominated in the firſt or- 
dinance were in actual attendance on the court at 


York, and in declared oppoſition to the parlia- 


ment. The parhament altered the bill, by ex- 


tending the time to two years, changing ſome of 
the commiſſioners names, and confining their 


power to rebellion, inſurrection, and foreign in- 


vaſion; and ſubjecting their 3 to the 
10 


King's command, ſignified by both 
JJ 


uſes of 


„ 
ture, whilſt the King was in England; and to Ann. 1642. 


* 


CnaklLks, having been thwarted in the exe- The King 


cution of his intended journey to Ireland, p 
tively refuſed to paſs the bill, alledging that the 


alterations had given to ſubjects an abſolute pow- 


oi refuſes the 
parliament's 
bill to ſettle 
the militia. 


erb. He inſiſted that he was not bound by any Huſbands's 
1 „ promiſe Collections, 


He forbid the parliament to put their ordinance in 


execution. He was confident, he ſaid, if they at- 
tempted it, he ſhould find more obedience 9 


to law, than they wohd do againſt law: he ſhoul 


eſteem all thoſe who ſhould obey them as diſturbers 
of the peace of the kingdom, and would in due ſeaſon 


call them to a legal account. | 


On the receiving a denial to the militia bill, with 


another meſſage, in which the King demanded juſtice 


againſt Sir John Hotham, and aſſerted a property in 


Hull ; the Lords, in a conference with the Commons, 


propoſed that the parliament might ſpeedily conſider | 
of naming: thoſe ill counſellors who adviſed the King 


to ſuch meſſages, that ſome courſe might be taken 
to bring them to puniſhment : they often importuned 
the Commons on the ſame ſubject. gel 


A declaration was ſet forth by the parliament, in 


which they complained of the King's inſincerity: 
He had, they ſaid, contrary to their advice, decli- 
ned an ordinance which they had paſſed, and held ne- 
ceſlary for the peace and ſafety of the kingdom; and 
had, by ſeveral meſſages, invited them to ſettle the 
militia by act of parliament, ſaying he never denied 
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Ann. 1642. 


Journals of 


Commons, 


Vol. II. p. 
359, & ſeq, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 


promiſe he had made, to paſs the militia- bill, 


which had been tendered to him by the parlia- 


the thing, only denied the way; that he took excep- 


tions to the preface, as not ſtanding with his honour, 


and that himſelf was excluded in the execution, and 
for a time unlimited: whereupon the Lords and Com- 


mons, on his majeſty's offering them a bill ready 


drawn, to expreſs their earneſt zeal to correſpond with 


- his deſires, no way declining their ordinance as illegal, 


did entertain the ſame; and therein omitted the pre- 


amble inſerted before the ordinance, limited the time 


to leſs than two years, and confined the authority of 
the lieutenants to three particulars, viz. rebellion, in- 


ſurrection, and foreign invaſion. What muſt be the 


exceptions to this bill? ſays the declaration, not any 


ſure that were to the ordinance : that was excepted 


againſt becauſe that the diſpoſing and execution there- 
of was referred to both houſes of parliament, and his 


- majeſty excluded; and now, that by this bill the 


power and execution is aſcertained, and reduced to 


x particulars, his majeſty will not truſt the perſons ; the 


power is too great, too unlimited. His majeſty for 


the ſpace of above fifteen years together, thought not 


a power far exceeding this,” to be too great to truſt 


particular perſons with, to whoſe will the lives and 


liberties of the people, by martial law, was made ſub- 
ject : for ſuch was the power given to the lord-lieute— 
nants and deputy-lieutenants, in every county of this 
kingdom; and that without the conſent of his people, 


or authority of law: but now, in caſe of extreme ne- 
ceſſity, upon advice of both houſes of parliament, for 


no longer a ſpace than two years, a leſſer power is 


thought too great to truſt particular perſons with.“ 


The declaration concludes with a reſolution of the 
Lords and Commons, to aſſert their ordinance, and 
a command to all perſons in authority to put it in 
execution. : BO 


The parliament having printed and publiſhed their 


declaration, without the uſual ceremony of ſending it 
to the King, he prefaced his reply with an apology, 
that though he well underſtood how much it was be- 
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ment. Since the votes upon lord-lieutenants, he Ann. 1642, 
ſaid, and their commiſſions, begun by him or his 

; father, 


+55 AA * N 


JJC ĩ Ns 


8 


low the high and royal dignity wherein God had 
| placed him, to take notice, much more to trouble 
himſelf with anſwering thoſe many ſcandalous ſediti- 
WW ous pamphlets and printed papers which were ſcat- | 
WW tered throughout the kingdom; yet, he was contented 
to let himſelf fall to any office that might undeceive 
his people, and to take more pains with his pen than 
ever King did, when he found any thing that ſeemed 
to carry the authority and reputation of both houſes 
of parliament, Hyde, afterwards earl of Clarendon, 
| boaits the having compoſed and penned all the papers 
publiſhed in the King's name, during the conteſt be- N 
tween him and the parliament. The King, in this 
apology, claims to himſelf the ſole reputation of theſe 
performances. On the ſubject of this diſpute between 
the King and parliament, touching the militia, a lit- 
tle tract was publiſhed, in which the queſtion is very 
clearly, fully, and logically anſwered on the funda- 
mental grounds of juſt and free government, viz, 1 
That there was in laws an equitable and a literal ſenſe, 4 
His majeſty, let it be granted, was entruſted by law 
with the militia ; but it was for the good and preſer- 
vation of the people: it could not be ſuppoſed that the 2 
Common- wealth would by law entruſt the King with 4 
the militia againſt themſelves. That when there 120 
was a certain appearance, that the letter of the law | 19 
ſhould be improved againſt the equity of it, it gave | 
- WW liberty to the commanded to refuſe obedience to the 
letter ; the execution of the laws, according to their 
equity and reaſon, being that ſpirit that gave life to 
authority. This bold aſſertion of the rights „„ 1 38 
kind gave ſuch diſguſt to the King, that he ſtigmati- 
| WW 72d this pamphlet as one of the moſt factious perfor- 
mances which had been written againſt him; and ſent 
= Aa meſſage to the houſe of Peers, recommending to 
r-& them to uſe all poſſible care and diligence in finding 
out the author, and to give direction to his learned 
counſel to proceed againſt him and the publiſhers, as 
- © Perſons who endeavoured to ſtir up ſedition againſt his 
| | 8 4 Ret ne) Fg majeſty : 
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| 5 264 3 - HIST ORY OF ENGLAND. 
; Ann. 1642. father, had ſo diſcountenanced an authority, which 


for many years together was happily looked upon 


with reverence and obedience by the people; he 
had, and did think it neceſſary, that ſome whole- 
ſome law ſhould be provided for the buſineſs of 
ſettling the militia; but he expected that that 
neceſſary power ſhould be firſt inveſted in him, 
before he conſented to transfer it to other men; 
neither could it ever be imagined, that he would 
conſent that a greater power ſhould be in the 


hands of ſubjects than was judged worthy to be 


truſted with himſelf: If it was not thought fit to 
make a new act, in that point, he did not doubt 


but he ſhould be able to grant commiſſions, which 


would legally enable thoſe he truſted to do all 
offices for the peace and quiet of the kingdom, if 
any diſturbance ſhould happen. Whulſt there 
Vas ſo great liberty uſed in voting men to be ene- 
mies to the common-wealth, an Engliſh phraſe 


he ſcarcely underſtood *, and in cenſuring men 


for their ſervice and attendance on his perſon, 


and in his lawful commands, great heed muſt be 


taken into what hands he committed ſuch a pow- 


majeſty : He doubted not but they were very ſenſible 


how much their own particular intereſt, as well as 


the public government of the kingdom, muſt be 
ſhaken, if ſuch licence ſhould be permitted to bold 
faQtious ſpirits, to withdraw his ſubjects? ſtrict obedi- 


ence from the laws eſtabliſhed by ſuch treaſonable 


diſtinctions: He expected a ſpeedy account of their 
Lordſhips exemplary juſtice. The lords not returning 
an anſwer to this preſſing meſſage, the King particu- 
larly complained of the neglect. Parl. Hiſt. vol. X. p. 
481, & ſeg. Huſbands's Collections, p. 171, & /cq. 


Ruſbworth, vol. IV. p. 542, & ſeg. 

i The King here ſhews his diſapprobation of the 
term Common-wealth : it began to be uſed in the 
time of queen Elizabeth, on the earlieſt dawn of that 


_ taſte for Liberty, which was at preſent at its utmoſt 


acme in this country. 
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H A K I. E 8 1 
er, to es inſurrections and rebellion : If 
there was learning found out to make Sir John 
Hotham's taking up arms againſt him, and keep- 
ing his town and fort from him, no treaſon and 
rebellion, he did not know whether a new diſco- 


very might not find it rebellion in him to defend 
himſelf from ſuch arms, and to endeavour to re- 


cover what was taken from him. That declara- 
tion to which this was an anſwer, whether it had 
refuted his reaſons or not, it had required all per- 
ſons in authority to put the ordinance in preſent 


execution; and all others to obey it, according to 


the fundamental laws of the land * but he, 


| whom God had truſted to maintain and defend 
| thoſe fundamental laws, did declare, that thefe 
was no legal power in either or both houſes of 
| parliament, upon any pretence whatſoever, with- 
out his conſent, to command any part of the mi- 
| litia of this kingdom. Here follows a charge to 
all the ſubjects, upon their allegiance, and as they 
E would anſwer it on their peril, not to put the or- 
| dinance of parliament into execution. 
| clamation ſoon after iſſued out, to the fame pur- 
port, on the authority of a ſtatute of the ſeventh 
of Edward the Firſt, 
That to the King, by his royal ſeigniory, it be- 
| longed to defend wearing of armour, and all other 
| force againſt the peace; and to puniſh them that 
do contrary. 
from the Partners” 


A pro- 


in which it was declared, 


This was met with : A countermand 


TAE 


* The marquis of Hertford, the earls of Cumber- 


land and Lincoln, with the lord Strange, having been 
© nominated in the ordinance, excuſed themſelves from 
| accepting of licutenancies: the lord Paget, who had 
| accepted of this office, and appointed his deputies, 


j 9 70 up his commiſſion. Parl. Hift. vol. X. 482, 
: eg. 


They aſſerted, that the declacatiog. of 7 Fd. I. 


Ks vas not to the purpoſe for which it was quoted in the 


King's 
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tion. 


The parlia- 
ment coun- 


termand the 


dictates of 
the King's 
proclama- 
tion. 
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266 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Ann. 1642. 
he inhabitants of the country very cautious in 


CnARLES, on his firſt arrival at Vork, found 


offering their ſervices; and the court, for ſome 


time, carried a very mournful and ſolitary aſpect. 


This did not continue long; the malignants flock- 
ed in great numbers to this place of ſafety; moſt 


of the nobility and gentry, of large property in 
the kingdom, from a variety of cauſes, eſpouſed 
the fallen eſtate of monarchy: Some looking 


yet upon the King as the only ſource of honour 


and riches, expected to gain rank and prefer. 


ments by attaching themſelves to his fortune in 
this time of adverſity : Others, and theſe were 


the greater number, men of abject minds, who 
priding themſelves in a fancied ſuperiority of ſta- 


| King's proclamation; it had nothing to do with the 


queſtion, Whether, if the King ſhould refuſe to dif- 
charge that duty and truſt, there was not a power in 


the two houſes to provide for the ſafety of the parlia- 
ment and peace of the kingdom? It was acknowledg- 


ed that the King was the fountain of juſtice and protec- 
tion; but theſe acts of juſtice and protection were not 


exerciſed in his own perſon, nor did they depend on 


his pleaſure, but by his courts and his miniſters, who 


mult do their duty therein, though the King ſhould 


forbid them. 'Fhe parliament was not only a court 
of judicature, enabled by the laws to adjudge and de- 


termine the rights and liberties of the kingdom, againſt 
ſuch patents and grants of his majeſty as were preju- 
dicial thereto, although ſtrengthened by his perſonal 
command, and by his proclamation under the great 


| ſeal; but it was likewiſe a council to provide for the 


neceſſity, to prevent the imminent danger, and pre- 
ſerve the public peace and ſafety of the kingdom, and 


to declare the King's pleaſure in thoſe things that 


were requiſite thereto; and what they did therein had 
the ſtamp of royal authority, though his majeſty, {e- 
duced by wicked counſel, did in his own perſon op- 
poſe or interrupt the ſame. The King by his ſove— 


reignty was not enabled to deſtroy his people, but to 


protect and defend them. 
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CHARLES 1 
tion, dreaded more than ſlavery that equal parti- 


tion of privilege and Liberty to which the ſpirit 


| of the times was viſibly tending: Others, of ti- 
| mid natures, apprehended the precarious grounds 


on which the parliament had diſcarded the com- 


Ann, 1642. 


mon forms of the conſtitution, and aſſumed pow - 
ers unknown to later ages, ſupported only in theſe 
high acts by the inclinations of the people, whoſe 


day, might to-morrow forſake their adventurous 
leaders, and bow their willing necks to the fami- 
liar yoke of regal power : Some, whoſe conſci- 
ences, baſely enſlaved to the doctrines of priefts, 


n One of the chief motives which actuated the ſons 


of Brutus to attempt the reſtoration of the monarchy 
of Rome, was the indulgence of a vicious licentiouſ- 
neſs which they had praftiſed under the example and 
protection of a court, and of which they found them- 


ſelves 


volatile temper, moulded to their purpoſes to- 


& confounding political duties with a dark miſtaken _ 
ſenſe of religion, ſubmitted with ſuperſtitious re- 
verence to the claims of the crown and the mitre, 
and regarded it as an act of devotion to ſupport 
E prerogatives they had been taught to look upon 

as ſacred and of divine original: Some there were 
who, though poſſeſſed of ſuperiority of fortune 
and ſtation to the popular leaders, yet being in- 
ferior in point of abilities and virtue, were unable 
to attain their reputation and influence: theſe, 
E with envious affections, curſed that cauſe which, 
if crowned. with ſucceſs, muſt yet farther advance 
E the power and fortunes of the men they hated. 
Others again, of looſe morals, aſpiring to nothin 
but the eaſy enjoyment of vicious life, abided by 
the rights of the crown, becauſe they were ſecure 
of finding, in the riotous luxuries of a court, all 
E thoſe wanton amuſements from which the ſober 
manners and rigid virtue of the parliamentary 
party would have totally debarred them. 
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268 HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Ann. 1642, Tu defection to the cauſe of Liberty war 


by the Com- 
mons. 


ON 


much greater in the upper than in the lowe: 


Nine peers houſe, - No leſs than nine peers were impeacheq 


impeached by the Commons, for departing * without leave, 
and ſtill continuing at York, notwithſtanding » 
ſummons and command to return to the duties of 
their office. For this high affront and contempt 
of both houſes, and by ſuch demeanour juſtly 
ſuſpected to promote a civil war, they were ſen. 


| ſelves deprived. when the laws recovered their full 
„On the twenty-fifth of May, on a call of the 
_ - houſe of Peers, it was found, that thirty-two peer: 
were abſent, and.with the King at York; in two ot 

three days after, five more deſerted the ſervice of par- 

DD Commons being called, ſixty-five members were ab- 
ſent: on this deficiency a reſolution paſſed, That the 

_ abſent members ſhould not fit in the houſe till they 

had made their excuſe to a committee appointed for 


_ 


The ſame committee were authoriſed to levy the fines 


of 100]. which, by a former reſolution, had been 
impoſed on abſent members. To oblige members to 


a methodical attendance on the public buſineſs, it was 
ordered, in the lower houſe, that thoſe who were not 


at prayers at eight o'clock every morning ſhould pay 
twelve-pence to the poor. The King, in hopes of 


leſſening the credit of the parliament, had ordered his 
friends in both houſes to abſent themſelves from the 
councils of theſe aſſemblies; and then endeavoured to 

' inculcate the opinion, that they were driven away by 
tumults. His hiſtorian Clarendon gives a variety of 
reaſons for theſe men forſaking the duty of their office, 
which turned out to be a piece of very ill policy, 


ſince it occaſioned all the King's enemies to carry their 


meaſures into execution without oppoſition. The 
Commons, on very juſtifiable grounds, expelled all 


— thoſe who refuſed to obey their fummons of atten- 


dance, and iſſued out new writs to chooſe other mem- 
bers in their room. Journals of the Commons, vol. II. 


P. 538. 
? tenced 


ltiament. On the ſixteenth of June, the houſe of 


the purpoſe, and that excuſe allowed of by the houſe, 
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CHARLES L 

| tenced to loſe their vote and privilege in the pre- Ann. 1642. 

E {cnt parliament; and to ſtand committed to the 
| Tower, during the pleaſure of the houſe *. The 


great reſort to the King's court had an obvious in- 
| fluence on the conduct of the Yorkſhire 2 


The parliament, to prevent their total defection, 


ſent down the lord Howard of Eſrick, the lord Jour nals * 


Commons, 


vol. II. p. 3⁰5 


Fairfax, Sir Hugh Cholmley, Sir Henry Cholm- 

ley, and Sir Philip Stapleton, all men of rank and 
property in the county of York, as a committee 
to reſide about the court, to watch the motions of 


the King, to counteract his projects, to vindicate 


the authority of parliament, and to juſtify their 


intentions from falſe aſperſions. The King, tak- Parl. Hiſt. 
ing up a higher ſtyle than he had hitherto uſed to vol.X 
any that were immediately commiſſioned from the 


parliament, ordered them to return to London f. 


They 


» Clarendon repreſents this as an high breach of pri- 
vilege, for the lower houſe to interfere in a matter ſo 


entirely belonging to the upper houſe. The fact is not 
only unfairly ſtated by this hiſtorian, but the conclu— 


ons drawn from it are partial and prejudiced: the 


Lords themſelves invited the Commons to take a part 
in a buſineſs which, they ſaid, concerned the ſafety of 
the realm, and the very being of parliaments. The 


critical time of this diſobedience rendered the offence 
a public one; and it was in this ſenſe alone that the 


Commons, as the general inquiſitors of the kingdom, 
impeached the offenders. The withdrawing them- 


(elves from parliament,” ſaid they, “ is co-operating 


with the deſigns of that party from whoſe malignant 
oppoſition the nation is daily threatened with the hor- 


Tors of a civil war. Parl.“ Hiſt. vol. XI. p. 188, 195, 


200, 325. 
? The hopes of the party were at this time very 


high, as may be ſeen by a letter written by colonel. 


Wilmot, an agent in the conſpiracy to bring up the 
army, to one Crofts, in Holland, intercepted by a ſhip 
ſtationed on the northern coaſts: it exemplifies the 
conduct, manners, and way of thinking of the 1 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. F 
They pleaded their command to continue about 
'his perfon, and to endeavour to keep the peace of 


the country. On this he told them, that if they 
would poſitively diſobey him, and ftay, he adv. 
fed them not to make any party, -or hinder hi 


ſervice in the country; for otherwiſe, he would 


_ clap them up. They replied, with firmneſs, that 


the freedom of the court. 
ſioned a declaration from both houſes, That any per- 


they had undertaken, and were bound in duty 
and honour to obſerve, the inſtructions they had 
received; nor could they be commanded from ex- 


ecuting them, without a breach of the privilege 
of parliament * | 7 a | 
„ ChARLEõ, 


and its dependants. «© Dear Will, by theſe laſt letters 
to the queen, you will find a great alteration of buſi- 
neſs here: the King, that very lately appeared almoſt 
abandoned by all his ſubjects, is now become the fa- 
vourite of the kingdom; yet I believe his enemies are 


not ſo neglected as not to be able to raiſe an army to 


oppoſe him: and indeed here lies the teſt; for they wil 


be followed juſt enough to forfeit their eſtates, which, l 


have often heard you ſay, were better beſtowed on ſome 
of us. 


Veſterday there came a meſſenger from the 
houſe, who had an order, and did likewiſe raiſe the 
power of the country, to intreat Berkley, Aſhburn- 


ham, and myſelf to come to ſpeak to the houſe ; but 
the King gave the meſſenger a ſhort anſwer, and an 


officer or two gave him a ſhort cudgel; ſo he is re- 
turned to London, a fine gentleman with his arm in 
a ſcarf.” Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. XI. p. 260, 


Though theſe men had done nothing to incur the 


penalty of the law, yet Clarendon ſeems to lament it, 
as a particular inſtance of the King's preſent tickliſn 
condition, that he could not either commit them to pri- 


ſon, or expel them the city of Vork, or inhibit them 
The King's threats occa- 


ſon whatſoever, who ſhould arreſt or impriſon thoſe 


lords and gentlemen, or any of them, or any other 


member of either houſe that were or ſhould be em- 
„ ploycd 
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TCA LBS; 
Cu aks, thinking himſelf pretty ſecure of Ann. 1642. 
the affections of the Yorkſhire gentry, had ſum- 
moned them to attend him on the 12th of May *; 
the purpoſe of this meeting being to levy forces, 
under the pretence of a guard for the King's per- 
ſon. The committee employed their intereſt to 
defeat the deſign. The King made a ſpeech to 
the aſſembly, in which he complained, in bitter 
terms, of the diſreſpect of the parliament, the 
diſobedience of the committee, and the forlorn 
condition to which he was reduced ; and conclu- 
ded with telling them he meant to raiſe a guard 
of horſe for the ſafety of his qwn perſon, to con- 
tinue no longert han the neceſſity of the juncture 
ſhould require, and to be maintained at his own 
expence. Previous to this ſpeech, ſome of the 
meſſages which had paſſed between the King and 
parliament were read, whilſt ſeveral perſons, Who 
had been placed on purpoſe near the King, ap- 
plauded his meſſages with tumult and riot, and 
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hiſſed and reviled thoſe of the parliament with | 
a indecent language, faying they ought to ſet their ; 
e houſes in order, for many of their members | 
« W vould ſhortly have their heads cut off.. This | 
p low inſult had a different effect from that to which 
t it was intended, diſguſting even the moderate | 
4 men of the royal party, who full retained a ve- ö 
; ployed in the ſervice of both houſes of parliament, or | 


ſhould offer violence to them, for doing any thing in 
purſuance of their commands, ſhould be held diſturbers 

of the proceedings of parliament, and public enemies 
of the ſtate; and that all perſons were bound by the 
Proteſtation to bring them to puniſhment. Farl. Hiſt. 


: r 5 
: © The parliament paſſed a declaration againſt this 
; ſummons. Fournals of the Commons, vol. II. p. 556. 


The King had expreſsly ordered the committee to 
attend, with an intent to mortify them with this in— 


neration 
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252 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Ann. 1642. neration for parliaments. The committee retired, 
with the reſt of the gentry, to take the King; 
propoſal into conſideration. In manly, though 
in modeſt terms, they expoſtulated with them on 
the rough uſage they had received: they commu- 
nicated to them the inſtructions of the parliament, 
and urged the neceſſity they were under to obey 
their commands: they juſtified the conduct of 
this aflembly ; and aſſerted, that their care of 
the King's perſon was ſuch, that he could have no 
need 8 guards. Charles, fearing the influence 
of ſuch diſcourſes, ſent a peremptory order to the 
committee, that they ſhould depart. Twelve 
men having been appointed to confider of an an- 
iwer to the King's propoſition, the buſineſs of the 
day was finiſhed : the committee therefore with- 
drew, according to the King's command: but 
withal told the aſſembly, that they had a right to 
aſſiſt at ſuch conſultations, being free-holders of 
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the county; and whenever there was occaſion for 
their preſence, in purſuance of their inſtructions, WF mand: 
they would attend. This was received with ap- WW the ſe 
plauſe from the whole company; and ſuch was WWF follow 
the effect their firm conduct and judicious argu- WW they x 
ments produced, that the King's propoſal was not lotutic 
accepted with unanimous approbation. Six ol men \ 
the twelve who had been appointed for the fore- WM No 
mentioned buſineſs, brought in an anſwer, the purſiy 
purport of which was, To deſire the King to im- WM i©y o 
part his fears to the parliament, to hearken to their | 
their advice, and to permit the committee, for W aregi 
whoſe fidelity and honour they would be reſpon- W of $i 
ſible, to negotiate their employment, till they 99 the 


were recalled by the parliament. The anſwer 
which the other {ix brought in, wholly acquieſced 


with the King's deſire, without other condition tO 
than that the guard ſhould be all gentlemen, and ſheriff 
unqueſtionable in their religion. The ſubſcribers W vithir 
to this were very few in proportion to the number WW fm 
„ | that falſing 


CHARLES 1 


3 FO het the other. Charles met with a con- Ann. 1642. 
tradiction of the ſame kind from the inferior claſs 
ol free-holders, of whole inclinations being appri- 
ed, he had not only omitted in his ſummons, Z 
but in their repair to the city of York had forbid , 
them to attend the place of meeting. This uſage 
E was reſented with proper ſpirit : the free-holders, 

to the number of many thouſands, ſent up a pe- 

E tition, in which they ſet forth, that they had not 

only been denied acceſs to the King, and kept 

back by violence, but had been preſſed to ſub- 

= fribe a paper, ſtyled, An anſwer to his maje- 

E ſty's propoſitions; and, on their denial, had been 

E threatened that when his majeſty's army was on 

| foot, they that refuſed ſhould be firſt pillaged : 

they intreated the King to preſerve the peace of 

© the county, which could not, they ſaid, afford 

that honour and ſafety to his majeſty as the whole 

kingdom, which he might command, if united 

to his parliament; and hinted, that none of his 

mandates could be legally obeyed, if contrary to 

the ſenſe of that nd This petition they 

followed with a ſpirited declaration, in which 

they proteſted againſt being included in any re- 

ſolutions of that referree of knights and gentle- 

men who were elected without their aſſent. 

Nor wirHSsTAN DIN this oppoſition, the King The King 
purſued his reſolution of railing levies : the gen- levies force 
try of the county were ſummoned to bring in under the 
their horſe, a troop of cavalry was formed, and . * 

a regiment of trained-bands, under the command 8 Ty 

of Sir Robert Strickland, was appointed to wait 

92 the King *, as his guard of foot. With this 


military 


E 


t Orders iſſued from the two houſes, directing the 

ſheriffs and other officers of the ſeveral counties, 

within 180 miles of York, to ſtop all arms and 
ammunition going to that city ; and to ſuppreſs the 0 
haiſing and coming together of any ſoldiers, horſe or 


Vor. III. Ti foot, _— 
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Ann. 1642. 


HIS TO RY. OF ENGLAND. 
military parade, attended by the duke of York, 


the prince Elector, and all the nobility who had 


followed his fortunes, with his whole train of ſer- 


voants, he met a general aſſembly of free-holders, 


whoſe affections he found it neceſſary to recon- 


cile. Curiolity brought a multitude, to the 


number of forty thoutand, to the field of mect- 


ing. To theſe the King made a ipeech, exculing 
his former conduct, on the pretence of the large- 
[neſs of their body; and that time and conveni- 
ency were to be obſerved in their meeting : he 
then talked to them of the dangers he had run at 


Whitehall ; that he particularly truſted that part 


of his dominions to reſide in; he aſſured them he 


would never uſe their obedience but in defence of 
the, orthodox religion, ſettled in queen Eliza- 


| beth's time, and the laws and fundamental con- 
ſtitutions of the country. For his zeal to the 

' Proteſtant faith, he referred the world to his daily 
exerciſe of it, his declarations concerning it, and 
to his execution of the laws againſt Papiſts *; and 


| he. referred them to his former ſixteen years 


for the law, it being the common inheritance of 
his people, he ſhould nevere nforce his prerogative 
beyond it“. For his reſolution to maintain peace, 


reign : if, in all that time, he had not cauſed the 


_ effuſion of one drop of blood, it muſt needs be 


foot, by any warrant, order or commiſſion from the 
King. The preamble to theſe orders begins thus: 
„ Wheras it appears that the King, ſeduced by wicked 


counſel, intends to make war on his parliament, and 
under colour of a guard, doth command troops, both 
of horſe and foot, to aſſemble at York, &c.”. 
Ihe aſſertion of ſo notorious a falſhood was a piece 
of ill policy, unleſs the King was in hopes to perſuade 


the country that the proceedings of this parliament 


againſt the Papiſts were. court meaſures, 
The King ſtill aſſerts a prerogative in the crown 


ſuperior to law. 
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thought that, in his riper judgment in govern- Ann. ED | 


ment, he ſhould never open ſuch iſſues as might 
drown himſelf and poſterity *. The King con- 
cluded this harangue with an aſſurance that he 
never intended to uſe foreigners, or any diſaf- 
fected in religion; for which reaſon he had cau- 
ſed the oath. of allegiance to be given to his 


guard; he would eaſe the country of the number 


of train-bands, whenever they ſhould think it 
convenient time ; and for their billet-money, he 


told them, that they would long ſince have been 


paid, but that no part of the ſubſidies which he 
had paſſed had come to his hands“. A petition, 


containing the ſenſe of the greater part of the 


county, but that thwarted the intentions of the 
court, was preſented to the King, on this occaſi- 
on, by Sir Thomas Fairfax, a man of amiable 

manners, of diſtinguiſhed character, and of large 
as poop and influence 1 in the county *. 


What could the King n mean by this boaſt ? Be- 


cauſe, when there was no oppoſition to his tyranny, 


he did not wantonly make war on his ſubjects, was 
this an argument that he might not be inclined to do it 
when his will was reſiſted? Or was not the aſſertion, 
That he never cauſed the effuſion of one drop of blood, 
falſe? Could the operation of diſmembering be per- 
formed without the effuſion of one drop of blood? 


Were theſe cruel ſentences the judgment of the 
ordinary . courts of juſtice ? Were they not illegal 


mandates of that arbitrary court the Star-chamber, 
hoſe conduct was immediately directed by the will 


of the King? 
Part of the billet-money, and what was owed to 
the northern counties, for the maintenance of the 


Scots army, had been paid by the parliament. Tour- 


nals of the Commons, vol. II. p. 515. 


The petition ſet forth, That the miſeties the 


county had endured for three years laft paſt, in hav- 


ing been the ſeat of reſidence for two "pow armies, 


$ 
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Tus parliament earneſtly petitioned the King not 
Journals of to diſband his forces telling hun, that if he would them 
Commons, 2 not EY 
vol. II. 5 © f 
e 585. was become wack more heavy by his majeſty⸗ $ dif. in th 
tdance and difference in councils from his parliament; that 
by his drawing together, contrary to law, companics theſe 
of the trained-bands, both horſe and foot; by his and | 
entertaining commanders and cavaliers from Other religi 
arts ; by the daily reſort to his court of recuſants and This 
| perſons diſaffected in religion; by the great prepara- mit 
tions of arms, and other warlike proviſion, begetting 8 
fears of wars, to the great terror of his peaceable ſub- impe 
jects, and the decay of commerce and induſtrious | who 
courſes for the wealth and proſperity of the county, This 
eſpecially of cloathing, its main ſubſiſtence : It ſolici- on h 
ted the King to redreſs theſe evils, by keeping a right with 
underſtanding with, and hearkening to, the councils | near 
of parliament; and that he would not put the petiti- nenc 
oners upon the rock of denying either the duty they and t 
owed to his majeſty, or to the parliament and the exen 
whole kingdom, to which they were ſo deeply enga- _ ciple 
| ged by their proteſtation; ; and that whilſt he expected 12no! 
the performance of their ſervice, they might not go to a 
againſt their duty in a thing they ſtood reſolved by no this 
means, either of fear or favour, to be drawn to. man 
They intreated the King, that the lords and great ſays, 
officers called away by his command, might be ſpe :Cdli- mas 
ly returned to the exerciſe of their legillative duty, ſelf, 
that it might be evident to the world, that his maje- peop 
| ty did not intend to decline the law which enacted, t et 
That the parliament ſhould not be adjourned or diſ- | ther 
\ ſolved without their own confent : that ſince his ma- of fe 
jeſty had graciouſly declared his confidence in the ai- matt 
fections of the county, he would not think it fit to the 
raiſe an extraordinary guard; and to continue the ca- clou( 
valiers and others of that quality about his perſon a3 their 
men moſt uſeful, and as if kept on ſome deſign, they of p. 
not having e in or affection to the public g good, at th 
their language and behaviour ſpeaking nothing but di— tro 
: viſions and wars, and their advantage conſiſting in cop) 
that which was moſt deſtructive to others: they de- read 
fired, that none of theſe, or any who had not fortunes the 


CHAR L 8 1 


1 e in duty towards God, the truſt re- 


5 FAY 1 pot. 


in the county, might be admitted to any confultation 
that day, or hereafter concerning the public good: 

theſe were the only probable means to reſtore peace 
and plenty to the kingdom, to preſerve the Proteſtant 


religion, and to redeem their brethren in Ireland. 


This petition, preſented in the name of the gentry, 


miniſters, free-holders, and others, inhabitants of the 
county of York, was rejected by the King with an 


imperious diſdain, that provoked the hatred of a man 


who proved one of the moſt formidable of his enemies. 
This was Sir Thomas Fairfax, who, as he held forth 


on his knees the petition, Charles turned. from him 
with that inſolent ſcorn, that Sir Thomas was very 
near being trampled under his horſe's feet. The emi- 


nence of this baronet's ſtation and credit in the county, 


and the amiableneſs of his character, ought to have 
exempted him from ſuch an inſult, either on the prin- 


_ crples of policy or humanitv. Charles affected to be 
Ignorant of both theſe circumſtances : in his anſwer 
to a remonſtrance of the Commons, on the ſubject of 


this petition, he ſpeaks of Sir Thomas Fairfax as a 
man undiſtinguiſhed and unknown. * It is true, he 
lays, a petition was preſented to him by one Sir Tho- 
mas Fairfax, which was avowed by no man but him- 


(elf, and difclaimed by the general acclamations of the 


people.” This is a very ſuſpicious repretentation of 
the fact, ſeeing the party in the county of York againſt 
the meaſures of the court was very powerful, and men 


of fortune are not very forward to appear ſingle in 
matters of this nature. This was not the only proof 
the King and his followers gave, that their preſent 


cloud of adverſity had not abated the arrogance of 


their prejudices: a meſſage was ſent to the committee 


of parliament, expreſsly commanding them not to afliſt 
at the meeting. The earl of Lindſey attended with a 
troop of horſe, ſnatched out of a gentleman's hand a 


copy of the fore-mentioned petition, which he was 


reading to a parcel of people at their deſire, calling 
| the company traitorous rognes and villains, and lifting 


'T 5 | up 


2% 
not deſiſt from his defigns, they ſhould hotd Ann. * 
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poſed in them by the people, and the fundamen 


tal laws'and conſtitution of the realm, to employ 
their care and utmoſt power to ſecure the parli- 
ment, and preſerve the peace and quiet of the 
kingdom. The king pretended to deride the ap- 
pPrchenſions expreſſed in the petition, and the 


* x 


jealouſ of hoſtile intentions, on his part: inſtead 
pf acquieſcing with the deſire of parliament, be 


again demanded them, in a high ſtyle, to give 


5 0 him ſatisfaction on Sir John Hotham ; to return 
to him the poſſeſſion of Hull, his fort and goods; 
to lay down all pretenſions of declaring what was 
law); to call in all the pamphlets that ſeditiouſy 
endeavoured to diſable him from protecting his 
People, and weakened his authority, by falle 


Up his cane to the gentleman in a threatening manner. 
Sir John Bourchier likewiſe was affronted in the fame 

ſtyle by lord Saville, who demanded of him to deliver 
the draught of the petition, which he was reading to 
himſelf ; and, on his refuſal, laid his hand upon the 

belt of his ſword, and almoſt pulling him off his horſe, 

forced the paper from him, telling him, If he loved 
fighting he ſhould have fighting enough: many of his 
' attendants, holding up their canes, told him, It were 


good to cane him, it were a good deed to put him 
in the ſtocks. When theſe inſolences were made 
known to the parliament, they voted, That the earl 
of Lindſey and the lord Saville were public enemies of 


the ſtate, and incendiaries between the King and bis 
| Pcople; and that they ſhould be apprehended by the 
' ſheriff of Yorkſhire, and conveyed from ſheriff to 


ſheriff to the houſe. To the expoſtulations cf the 


parliament on this ſubject, the King anſwered, with 
- a poſitive aſſertion, © That his guards had been ſo far 
from offering any affronts, injuries, or diſturbances, 


to any of his good ſubjects, that their principal end 
was to prevent ſuch, and ſo might be ſecurity, cold 
be no grievance, to the people.“ Petition of the Gn 
try, Miniſters, &c. to the Parliament. Parl. Hiſt. vol. 


XI. p. 173, & ſeg. | Clarendon's Hiſt. vol. I. p. 


510. 
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aſperſions and new falſe doctrines. The parlia- Ann. 1642. 
ment, finding the Kmg thus determined, began 
to take into ſerious conſideration the enfor cing 
the ordinance of militia. They were in poſſeſſion e 
of the inclinations of the Os part of the G 

ar. HM; i 
people, who teſtified their favour, not only by vol. I. p. 330 
preſenting petitions, containing the ſenſe of their Journals of 
votes and reſolutions, and full of zeal to their ſer- Commons, 
vice, but many in ſeveral counties had offered vol. II. p. 
themſelves as volunteers to defend the cauſe of 659, & ſeq. _ 
Liberty'; whilſt others exerciſed the diſcipline of 
arms, to render themſelves an uſeful militia, when 
called out to ſervice by the authority of parlia- 
ment. With this eminent advantage, they had at Parl. Hi a. 
length removed the Hull magazine tothe Tower of XI. p. 122. 
| London, and had ſecured to themſelves the com- Journals of 
mand of the navy, by appointing the earl of Commons, 


| Warwic, a reſolute man, and a ſtanch friend to . II. P- 
513, & leq. 


their intereſt, admiral of the fleet under the earl 
of Northumberland in the room of Sir John Pen- 
nington *, to whoſe character they objected, the _ 

having delivered up the Engliſh fleet for the uſe 

of the French, to beſiege a Proteſtant town *® 

and the having conveycd the lord Digby Koa 

ſea, in his flight from the juſtice of parliament. 

The King ſignified to the earl of Northumber- 

land, that he expected Sir John Pennington 

ſhould be continued in his office. This contra- 

diction produced a meſlage, repreſenting, that 

the Commonwealth would ſuſtain much miſchicf 

and danger by his majeſty's interruption ; but the 

King ſtil] inſiſting on the point, the two houſes con- The parlia- 
firmed, by their own authority, the earl of War- ment ſecure 
wic in the command of the fleet ©; the earl of to them- 


Northum- ſelves the 
command of 


»The motion for removing Sir John Pennington the fleet. 
came firſt from the Lords. 
b Rochelle. 
To inis reſolution diſſented the marquis of Hart, 
T4. ford, 


- 
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Ann. 1642. Northumberland, in obedience to their deſires, 


Meaſures of 


the parlia- 
ment to pre- 
| pare againſt 
| the threa- 
tened war. 


having granted him the commiſſion *. 


Fox the raiſing a ſum large enough to ſupply 
the expence of the threatened war, ſtrict war- 
rants were ſent out for the gathering all the mo- 


ney which by negligence remained uncollected, 
of granted bills o ſubſidy, and the poll-bill. Of 


the mer thants were borrowed the cuſtoms allot- 
ted by a 


bill of tonnage and poundage, which 
had paſſed both houſes, but had not yet obtained 


the royal aſſent, under a promiſe that the parlia- 


ſtore it on his refuſal to paſs the bill. 


ment would account for it to his majeſty, or re- 
The city 


likewiſe ſhewed their affection by the loan of 


another hundred thoutand pounds, towards the 


expences of the Iriſh war; and both houſes entcr- 
ed into an engagement to bring in money, plate, 
and horſes, for the public uſe. 


AFTER the following vote had paſſed both hou- 
ſes, That the King, ſeduced by wicked coun- 
ſel, intended to make war againſt the parliament, 


contrary to the truſt repoſed in him by the peo- 
ple, and Contrary to his oath * 


ford, earls of Bath, Devon, Monmouth, Berkſhire, 
Cleveland, Dover ; lords Mowbray, Wentworth, 
Howard Je Charlton, Saville, Seymour. 

Lord Clarendon, who always makes an apology 


for the apparent neceſſity the King was at preſent un- 


der to ſubmit paſſively to theſe exertions of power, 


| ſays, That if he had farther conteſted this point, he 


could not have reduced the fleet to his obedience; be 


might, perhaps, have prevented its going out to ſca, 


which would have confirmed the trantic JEaipuly of 


5 bringing in foreign forces. 


© In this vote it was declared, That . 


ſhould ſerve or aſſiſt him in ſuch wars, were traitors, 
by the fundamental laws of the kingdom; and had 
been fo adjudged by two acts of parliament, 11 Rich, 
il. and 1 Hen, IV. 
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Sn the e and b the train- Ann. 1642. | 


bands. of London. On the tenth of May eight 
thouſand militia, diſpoſed in fix regiments, un- 
der proper officers, with ſerjeant-mayor general 
Skippon at their head, were drawn out in Finſbury 
fields, to be reviewed by the two houſes, a large 
tent having been prepared for them by the care of 
the city, by whom they were treated with a mag- 
nificent entertainment, at the expence of near a 
thouſand pounds. This ceremony over, which 
fully demonſtrated the hearty concurrence of the 
capital, orders were ſent to the ſeveral counties, 
to put in immediate execution the ordinance of 
the militia; with directions to the lords-lieute- 
nants, and their deputies, to ſecure the magazines 
of each county; to encreaſe the ſtores to what 
proportion they thought convenient; and to ſup- 


ply private perlons, well affected, with arms and 


ammunition'. The King, to encreaſe the number 
of his train, and to interrupt the proceedings of 
the parliament, had ſent a writ to the lord-keep- 
er to adjourn Midfummer-term from Weſtmin- 
ſter to York; and a warrant to Skippon, the com- 
manding-officer of the London train-bands, to at- 
tend him 5. The parliament countermanded the 

order 


t Clarendon artfully mentions 8 0 facts as prece- 
ding the King's levying forces; whereas it was not till 
after this incident that the Parliament enforced their 
ordinance of militia. | 

The King had before ſent for the earls of Eller, 
Holland, Salitbury, and the lord Saville, to appear at 
York at St. George's feaſt, they being knights of the 
garter. The houſe of Lords interfered,. . determi- 
ned, that their members ſhould attend the buſineſs of 
the houſe, the great affairs of the kingdom being then 
in agitation ; aud a meſſage to this purport was lent to 


the King. The lord Seymour having received the fame 
A mandate, was ſet out for York, on a former leave of 
= '\bſence; but a mellenger was ſent after him, with or- 


ders 


282 


them to reſign the enſigns of their office. 
_ earl; obeyed, but the Lords paſſed the following reſo- 
lution on the occaſion: That the attendance of the 
earls of Eſſex and Holland, according to the order of 

this houſe, is no diſobedience to the King*s command: 
That the removing the ſaid earls from their places, be- 
cauſe they obeyed the ſaid order, is againſt the privile- 
ges of parliament: That the King's licence and diſpen- 
| ſation for any lord's abſence in parliament, when the 
| houſe ſhall command him to attend, cannot diſcharge 
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Ann. _ order to the lord-keeper, and reſolved, That the re- 
moins ane term n from W fitting the par- 


; o en. 


ders to > bring him back. T he „ King ſent ls the earls 


of Eſſex and Holland a licence and diſpenſation from 


their attendance in parliament; and, on their re- 


ſolution to obey the commands of the upper houſe, the 


lord-Falkland, by the King's order, the keeper Lit- 
tleton having refuſed the ungrateful taſk, demanded of 
The two 


his attendance: That any lord's diſobeying ſuch com- 


mand, notwithſtanding any licence or diſpenſation, is 


puniſhable by this houſe, 'The Commons propoſed ſome 
additions to theſe reſolutions, which were agreed to by 
the lords, viz. That the King's licence and diſpenſation 


to diſcharge the earls from their attendance in parlia— 
ment was a high breach of privilege; and the diſplacing 


them at this time, and on this occaſion, was an injury 
to the parliament and the whole kingdom: That what 


_ perſon ſoever ſhould accept their offices, until ſatiſ- 


faction was given the parliament, ſhould be accounted 


to do an ignoble act, and to offer an affront to parlia- | 


ment; and thereby render himſelf unworthy of any 
place of honour or truſt in the Commonwealth : 12. 
theſe proceedings were the effects of evil counſel, 


diſcourage good men from doing their duty; and 3 


ed to encreaſe the diviſions between the King and his 
people; and to the diſturbance of the peace of the 
kingdom. Clarendon ſays, That the reſolution of 
turning the earls of Flex and Holland out of thcir 


office was greatly conteſted by the King's friends as an 
impolitic meaſure; 
not e ſo” far engaged in the cauſe of Liberty as to 


the inclinations of theſe noblemen 
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liament, was illegal“: That for his majeſty, at his Ann. 1642. 
pleaſure, to command any free-born ſubject to at- Journals of 
tend his perſon, not bound thereto by ſpecial ſer- Commons, 
vice, was illegal: That ferjeant-major Skippon vob 4s "Is 
ſhould continue to attend the ſervice of bothhouſes: F579 eg. 
That his ſummons was againſt the liberty of the 15 
ſubject, and the privilege of the parliament, he 

being employed in their ſervice. The purport 1 
of theſe votes was publiſhed in a declaration, with  _ = 
an addition, That whoſoever ſhould take arms, =. 
upon pretence of his majeſty's command, and ga- iS 
ther together with others in a warlike manner, 
to the terror of the King's people, ſhould be eſ- 9 
teemed diſturbers of the public peace, and to do 1 
that which might introduce a precedent of very . 4 
dangerous conſequences for the future, and pro- 


deſire to advance farther in oppoſition, unleſs urged 34 
thereto by any affront put on them by the court; but | 1 
that the King was inexorable on the point, being ob- i 
liged thereto by a promiſe he had made the queen, BK 
who had contraQed ſo great an indignation againſt the 9 
earl of Holland, that ſhe had declared ſhe would never 

live in the court, if he kept his place. The violence 

of the queen's temper, and the implicit obedience the 

King paid to her humours, render this very probable. 

It is ſuſpected that the queen, whoſe diſpoſition was 

very amorous, had beſtowed upon Holland, beſides tie: 
tles and court-preferment, favours of a more tender na- 

ture. Some time after the earls of Northumberland 

and Pembroke exhibited letters from the King, com- 

manding their attendance. Theſe lords followed the 

example of Eſſex and Holland, and obeyed the prohihi- 

tion of the houſe. The Lords had before expreſſed 

ſome reſentment, on letters written by the King to ſe- 

veral members of the upper houſe, commanding their 

attendance in parliament, when there were buſineſſes ' 

of moment to his intereſt in agitation. Parl. Hiſt. vol. 

KX. p. 317, 300, & /eq. 432, 434. Fournals of the 

I Commons, vol. II. p. 529. Peyton's Memoirs, p. 54, & ſeq. 
= *' This reſolution paſſed firſt in the upper houſe, : 
= Journals of the Commons, vol. II. p. $79. © — 
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Ann. 16432. thick much miſchievous effects for the preſent 


| ſervice. 


| ſpeaker, which gave great offence. #6 


Here follows an order* to all ſheriffs, to raiſe 
the power of the county, to ſuppreſs all perſons 
who "ſhould on pretence of ſuch command, dray 


together, and put themſelves in a poſture of War“. 


The 


pute between the King and the parliament, were 


addreſſed by the latter in a voluminous declare. 
tion, in which, by concluſions drawn from the 
King's conduct and character, they endeavoured 


to vindicate themſelves from the charge of treat- 


ing him with unneceſſary ſeverity; and to per. 
ſuade the people, that the ſecure poſſeſſion 0 
Their Þriviieges depended entirely on their firm 


| Bense time after an order paſſed both houſes, ge- 


„ directed to deputy-lieutenants, for the due e. 
ecution of their office, with a declaration that the par- 
liament would, from time to time, ſend down ſome of 


their members to give their perſonal attendance on the 
Parl. ' Hiſt. vol. XI. p. 137. 
k 'The King called this order a levying war on him. 


It was after the publiſhing this declaration, that the 


parliament received the denial of the nine peers to 
obey their ſummons, in the following letter to the 
We whoſe 


names are under written, have received a ſummons, 


dated the thirtieth of May, to appear the . eighth of 


June, at the bar of the houſe of Peers: we are come 


here to York, at this time, to pay a willing obedience to 


his majeſty's commands, ſignified by letter under bis 
hand, which commands remain upon us ſtill. Ner- 
thampton, Will. Devonſhire, Monmouth, R. Rich, 
Hen. Dover, Grey of Ruthyn, C. Howard, . Co- 
ventry, Arthur Capel.” Things were carried at this 
time fo high at York, that not only delinquents, and 
others of all ranks, under the ſanction of the King's 


commands, refuſed to obey the ſummons of parlia- 


ment, but their meſſengers were beat, abuſed, and 
even impriſoncd. Parl. Hul vol. X. p. $43 vol. XI 
p. 183. : 

1 ſupport 


people, who were, at this time, by both par- 
ties er re the umpires of the preſent dil. 
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- paſſed, they ſaid, fo many nt from abroad, 


0 
s 
" ! They juſtified the legality of the power they exer- 


ciſed over the militia: It was no new law, they faid, 


0 1 but the moſt ancient one in the kingdom; and that 


V bich was fundamental and eſſential to its conſtitution 
and ſubſiſtence. The wiſdom of the ſtate had entruſt- 


what ſhould be wanting on the part of the prince, as 
was evident by the conſtant cuſtom and practice there- 
of, in caſes of nonage, natural diſability, and captivi- 


the ſame power, where the royal truſt could not be, 
or was not diſcharged. To the accuſation of not 
having ſhewn ſufficient regard to the King's profeſſions, 
they remembered him of the many inſtances in which 
he had violated his word ſolemnly given. From the 


could not ſecure them; witneſs the petition of right, 
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illegal taxes, that they had juſt cauſe to think, that 


= caſy burthen to the Commonwealth in exchange. 
Though his majeſty had paſſed many bills very advan- 
E tageous to the ſubject, yet in none of them had the par- 
E liament bereaved him of any juſt, neceſlary, or profi- 
= table prerogative : The bill for the continuance of the 


rot have raiſed ſuch great ſums as they had done for 
= without which the deſtruction of the kingdom muſt 
= counſel, they ſaid, that by the direction of the law, 
= from all imputation of ill government, and lay the 
Kalt on his miniſters. His majeſty's profeſſing a faith - 
ful and zealous affection for the Proteſtant religion, 
did not clear thoſe in the greateſt authority about him, 
by whom its deſtruction had been laboured for divers 


A Proteſtant nor Papiſt, who had any i view of 


did 


. of the authority of parliament. Having Ann, 1642; 


ith 
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ed the houſes of parliament with a power to ſupply | 


ty; and the like reaſon muſt hold for the exerciſe of 


effects of his inſincerity, they ſaid, even laws could 
which had been followed with ſuch an inuhdation of 


the payment of eight hundred thouſand pounds was an 


= parliament was ſo neceſſary, that without it they could 
the ſervice of his majeſty and the Commonwealth, _ 
needs have followed. To the King's diſavowal of evil 


and che affections of their own hearts, they muſt, as 
= circumſtances would allow them, clear his majeſty - 


ears; a deſign ſo manifeſt, they ſaid, that neither 


I the e paſſages of latter times, but Either in fear or hope, 
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Ann. 1642. ſo many conſpiracies at home, nothing ſeemed ment 

co be left in the way to hinder the full accompliſh. good 
R N ment . 

did expeQ a ſudden iſſue of it. That the rebellion in enden 

Ireland was framed and cheriſhed by the malignant contri 

party in England, was not only affirmed by the rem 

rebels, but might be cleared by many other proofs, and 

drawn from the ſimilarity of their principles, politics, York 

and profeſſion. That their treacherous pretences had withs 

been countenanced, might appear in this, that the pro. That 

clamation declaring them traitors was with-held to the . 0 

ſecond of January, though the rebellion broke out the aud w 

preceding October; and then no more than forty 9 

copies appointed to be printed; with a ſpecial command don, 


from his majeſty, not to exceed that number, and that 
none ſhould be publiſhed till his pleaſure was farther 
ſignified; acircumſtance more obſervable by the late 
_ contrary proceedings againſt the Scots, who were in a 
very quick and ſharp manner proclaimed rebels; ard 
thoſe proclamations forthwith diſperſed with diligence 
throughout the whole kingdom, and ordered to be rcad 


in all churches, accompanied with public prayers 


and execrations. The penner of his majeſty's declara- 
tion had not been very tender--of his honour, when 
they made him call God to witneſs, that he knew of no 
reſolution of bringing up the army: ſuch aſſeverati. 
ons would ſeem ſtrange to thoſe who- ſhould read the 
depoſitions which had been taken on the ſubject. 
They aſked, how the accuſation of the ſix membe;; 
could be ſaid to be largely ſatisfied, fo long as his ma- 
jeſty juſtified his attorney, declared he had done but 
his duty, and that he would have puniſhed. him had 
he aQed otherwiſe; ſo long as thoſe members had not 
the means of clearing their character, ſo long as he 
\ concealed the authors of that malicious accuſation, 10 
long as he refuſed to paſs a bill for their diſcharge, un- 
leſs they diſſented the avowing their innocence ? "They 
did not look on this matter as a breach of privilege only, 
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which might be, though the accuſation were true ©! 
falſe, but a heinous crime in the attorney, that met 
1 ſhculd be charged with ſo great an offence as trea{on 
== in the face of the higheſt judicatory in the kingdom, 
3 | whereby their lives, eſtates, blood, and honour, wer 
| _ | endangered, 
| | 

| 
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good, unleſs God did ſend fo grievous a curſe up- 


and wounded, by Lunsford, Hyde, the archbiſhop of 
York's ſervants, and others, many of them being 
without weapons, and giving no cauſe of diſtruſt: 
That the officers and ſoldiers who had committed theſe 
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and when reparation for the injuries they had offered 
was demanded, in a petition from the council of Lon- 
don, his majeſty had anſwered, without hearing proof 
of the complaints, That if any citizen had been wound- 
ed or ill treated, he was confidently aſſured it happen- 
ed by their own evil and corrupt demeanour. Of any 
ſcandalous or ſeditious miſdemeanor of theirs that 
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not by his own fears, but by the fears of the lord 
© Digby and his retinue of cavaliers; and thoſe no 
fears of any tumultuary violence, but of juſt pu- 


violence againſt the parliament. Of his majeſty's 
eſt heat of the people's indignation, - aſter the ac- 


to the houſe, there was no ſhew of any evil intention 
= againſt his perſon; a fact which could not be better evi- 
= denced than by his going the next day without a guard 
into the city, where he heard nothing but prayers and 
E petitions, no threatenings nor irreverent ſpeeches ; 
and that he ſtaid a week after at White-hall, in a ſe- 
cure and peaceable condition. To that point of main- 
= taining and upholding his authority, nothing had been 
done to the prejudice of it which could require any new 
= Proviſion : To the other of ſettling his revenue, the par- 
= lament had not abridged his juſt one, but had ſuppli- 
ed the waſte and confuſion of his eſtates by providing 


more 


ment of their deſires and endeavours for the public An 


endangered, without witneſs, without evidence in a legal 
courſe. On the ſubject of tumults, they ſaid, the citi- 
zens of London had been notoriouſly provoked, beaten, 


acts of violence were cheriſhed in his majeſty's houſe; 


might give his majeſty good cauſe to ſuppoſe his own _ 
perſon to be in apparent danger, there was no proof 
offered to either houſe ; and for its being affirmed that 
his majeſty was driven from them, they hoped it was 


niſhment for their manifold inſolence and intended 


= perſon there was no cauſe of fear; for in the great- 


cuſation of the ſix members, and his violent coming 


Z for his houſehold, and the maintenance of the forts, _ 
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- HISTORY OE ENGLAND. 
Ann. 1642. on them, as to turn the ſtrength of the kingdom 
aagainſt itſelf, and to effect that by their own folly 


and 


more than they were obliged to do. I hey were yet 
Willing to ſettle one on him that ſhould enable him 
to live royally and fafely ; but they could not, in wiſ- 


dom and fidelity to the Commonwealth, do it till he 


ſhould chuſe ſuch counſellors and officers as might or- 
der and diſpoſe it to the public good, and not apply it 
to the ruin and deſtruction of his people. Theſe mat- 
ters of importance and intricacy would require ſo long 
a time of deliberation, that the kingdom might be rui- 


ned before they could be effected. It was for this rea- 


ſon they had been ſuitors to his majeſty to order the 


militia, that the kingdom being ſecured, they might 


with ſafety apply themſelves to the debate of his meſſage. 


Let the world judge, whether they had not reaſon 


to inſiſt that the ſtrength of the kingdom ſhould rather 
be ordered by the direction and advice of the great 
council of the land, 70 7800 entruſted by the King and 
kingdom, than that the ſafety of the King, parliament, 
and kingdom, ſhould be left at the devotion of a few 
unknown counſellors. They could not conceive that 
the long time ſpent in debate was ſufficient evidence 
that there was no ſuch neceſſity of danger, but that 
a bill might eaſily have been propoſed : when many 
cauſes did concur to the danger of a ſtate, the inter- 


ruption of any one might hinder the execution of the 


| reſt, yet the deſign be ſtill kept on foot for better op- 
portunities. Who knew whether the ill ſucceſs of the 


rebels in Ireland had not hindered the inſurrection of 


the Papiſtsin England? whether the preſervation of the 
ſix members had not prevented that plot of the break- 
ing the neck of the parliament, of which they had been 
informed from France? It ſhould be far from them 
to take ſuch advantage of his majeſty's - ſuppoſed 
ſtreights, as to compel him to that which his honour or 


intereſt might render grievous to him; ſo they hoped 


he would not make his own underſtanding the rule 3 
bis government, but would ſuffer himſelf to be aſſiſted 


with a wife and prudent council, that might deal faith- 


fully between him and his people; and that he would 


conſider. that his reſolutions did concern kingdoms, and 


therefore ought not to be moulded by his own opinion: 
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ad /credulity, which 'the power and ſubtilty | 
of their enemies could not attain : They 
ON . e e 


Clarendon tells us, That an inſtrument was drawn 
up at Vork, in which was ſet down an account of tu- 
mults and violences offered to particular perſons; of 
parliamentary concluſions being carried in an irregular 
manner; of Mr. Hollis coming to the bar of the up- 
per houſe, and demanding the names of thoſe lords 
who refuſed to conſent to the militia, when the multi- 
tude menaced and threatened all thoſe diſſenters: that 
it was by ſuch methods, which frightened away many 
members of both houſes, that all thoſe reſolutions and 
declarations had paſſed which had occaſioned the pre- 
ſent diſtractions. To this inſtrument the King per- 
ſuaded the peers in council to ſet their names; but the 
circumſtances related in it being either entirely falſe, 
or higly exaggerated, he was the next day earneſtly im 
portuned not to publiſhed it; many lords telling him, 
That if he would publiſh it, they would diſavow the 
contents. This, ſays Clarendon, is a ſufficient in- 
ſtance how unendued men were with that ſpirit and 
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courage which were requiſite.” [ 


— 


The ſeveral depoſitions which at different times were 
taken on the ſubject of the army- plot, were with this 
declaration publiſhed, the parliament alledging it to be 
a neceſſary means for the juſt defence of their inno- 
cence againſt the ſcandal of having laid a falfe imputa- 
tion on the King. In theſe examinations Goring de- 
poſed, That Sir John Suckling, the poet, told him 
there was a deſign to bring the army to London ; that Co 
the earl of Newcaſtle was to be general, and he, Go- 1 
ring, lieutenant-general; that he was deſired by Mr. 
Jermyn, to give him a meeting in the evening, at 
court; that he was carried into the queen's bed- cham- 
ber; that he was introduced by the queen to the King, 
who commanded him to join himſelf with Piercy, and 
others, who were engaged in a cabal to bring up the 
army; that the King alledged he had a deſire to put 
his army into a good poſture, and that lord Briſtol had 
adviſed him to do it; that, on the meeting with the 
cabal, Piercy read certain propoſitions, which were 
aſſented to by the company; that there came into con- 
Vor. III. . | ſideration 
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Ants 1644. warned the people againſt the inſinuations of the 


ment's getting knowledge of the cabal: 
ceived another petition from the King, which was t0 


to which he Was geſired to get the officers of the arm) 


. . FIR them * to act their 


Own 


ſſderation the bringing up the army es to 
London, and the making ſure. of the Tower. "Piercy, 


in his letter to the earl of Northumberland, confeſſec 


that the army was to ſtand by the King in his denial 


of ſome acts, that were expected to be preſſed upon 
him by the parliament; but that he had refuſed enter. 


ing into a way ſo high and ſharp, as was propoſed to 
him by the King: That himſelf and party diſagree 
with that ſet of men, Who, by the King's orders, had 
been joined in their cabal, on account of their vio- 
lence, and the height to which they would have car- 


ried, things Commis Chudleigh — That he 


told the army, from the King, that if they would be 


faithful to him, he would pawn his jewels rather than 


they ſhould be unpaid : That himſelf was told, by 
I wa Willis, that the army was to be joined by the 
French about London, and that a thouſand men were 
to be raifed for their aſſiſtance, at the expence of the 
_ clergy: That the prince was to be carried to the ar- 
my, to confirm their affections; and that the earl of 
Newcaſtle was to be general: That the deponent be- 


ing at Portſmouth, colonel Goring ſhewed him the 


ſtrength of the place; that the queen meant to come 
down thither for her ſafety, and that ſhe had given 


him money to fortify it. Lieutenant-colonel Ballard 


_ depoſed, That Chudleigh propoſed to him, and divers 


other officers, certain propoſitions, which he ſaid came 


from the King, viz, That neither Sir Jacob Aſhle 


nor Sir John Conyers were to be acquainted with the 


deſign: That the prince and the earl of Newcaſlle 
were to meet the army with 1000 horſe, and all the 
French that were in London. 
ſed, That there was a petition propoſed to be deliver- 


Captain Legge depo- 


ed to the parliament, which was burnt on the parlit- 
That he fe- 


be ſhewn to Sir Jacob Aſhley, the King ſaying, That 
that petition would not offend. Sir Jacob Aſhley c- 
poſed, 'That he received a petition from captain Legge 
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0 own deſtructions, under plauſible notions of pre- Ann. 1642. 
Ir ſerving the King's prerogative, maintaining the 
8 e diſcipline 


o WW to ſet their hands: That he told O'Neal the difficulty 
of compaſſing what was propoſed ; that they muſt firſt 
fight the Scots, and beat them, then ſpoil the country 
all the way to London; that when they came there, 
the parliament might make reſiſtance, and the Scots 
rally and follow them: That O'Neal propoſed to at- 
tempt to make the Scots neutral, but that the exami- 
nant replied, The Scots would lay by the heels any one 
that ſhould make ſuch a propoſal to them. He farther 
E depoſed, That at the end of the petition was a direc- 
tion to this effect: William Legge, I command 
ne WW you, that you ſhew this to none but Jacob Aſhley :*? 
© That above this direction was ſet the two letters 
C. R.“ Sir John Conyers depoſed, 'That O'Neal 
= uſed ſeveral perſuaſions to him to adhere to the King, 
and to go thoſe ways the King would have him, other- 
= wiſe he would be left alone and ruin himſelf ; for that 
all the troops under him were that way inclined: | 
= That he and Sir Jacob Aſhley were both very much 
= troubled at the paper, containing directions for a de- 1 
claration, to be ſubſcribed by the officers of the army, = 
he that was brought to Sir Jacob Aſhley. Sir John Co- = 
= nyers farther depoſed, That he abſolutely refuſed to # 
E allent to O*Neal's propoſals, and that Sir Jacob Aſh- i 
ley told him, that O'Neal was to go to Newcaſtle. | 6! 
Sir Fulk Huncks depoſed, That O'Neal perſuaded him | A 
to take part with the King, and put the troops in mo- SEE v1 
tion: That he offered him a paper, which he refuſed _ 
= to ſign, and told him he had good authority for what 1 
he did, and that he was to go to the Scots army. By . „ 
© theſe depoſitions it appears, that there were two dif- e "| 
ferent petitions which had been propoſed to the army, | 
but that neither of them had met with ſucceſs; and 
that petition which was publiſhed at this time by the 
© King, and is to be met with in Clarendon's Hiſtory, 
could not be the model of the true petition, ſigned n 
C. R. theſe depoſitions mentioning other particulars 2 | 4 
un the original than are to be found in this copy. = 
= *© Your majeſty,” ſays the parliament, * in ano = 
ther declaration, will ſee juſt cauſe of joining with us 4 
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vers mutinous petitions had been framed in Lon- 
don and elſewhere", They defired nothing 


they fully agree with the rebels of Ireland, have been 


mons for having procured a petition to be ſigned by 
ſeveral citizens of London againſt the ordinance of 


Sir Edward Deering, Sir George Twiſden, Sir George 


2 procuring a petition to be ſigned by the gentlemen of 


in ſuppreſſing this wicked and malignant party, who, 
by falſe colours and pretenſions of maintaining your 


militia taking place in that city. The King's party 
not being very ſtrong in this metropolis, Benyon's pe- 


to the deſigns of parliament, ſigned by many thouſand 
hands, A prerogative ſcheme of a more formidable 


without the King's aſſent : That the parliament would 
apply themſelves to his majeſty's meſſage of the twen- 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

diſcipline of the church, upholding and continu- 
ing the reverence and folemnity of God's ſervice, 
and encouraging learning ; on which grounds di- 
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in preſerving and ſecuring the peace of the kingdom, 
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majeſty's prerogative againſt the parliament, wherein 
the cauſes of all cur diſtempers and dangers.” Hi. 
bands 't Collections, Ato ed. p. 215, & ſeg. Parl. Hill 


WM 5 
nm One George Benyon was impeached by the Com- 


tition was encountered by another entirely agreeable 


nature was about the ſame period hatched in Kent. 
Strode, and one Spencer, had been very active in the 


Kent, and others, at the county aſſize held at Maid- 
None, for the continuance of biſhops, the liturgy, and 
common-prayer; That an uniformity to theſe might 
be enforced by coercive power: That the people ſhould 
not be bound by the orders of either houſe of parlia- 
ment: That no order for militia ſhould take place 


tieth of January: That they would eſtabliſh the civi 
law : That they would ſpeedily relieve their brethren 
in Ireland: That they would eſtabliſh the privilege of 
parliament and the King's regal power. This petition 
was burnt by the hands of the common hangman. 
The earl of Briſtol, who had ſhewn repeated {ym 
toms of diſaffection to the cauſe of Liberty, was of 
this occaſion impriſoned ; and judge Mallet, who hat 
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more, they faid, ** than to maintain the purity Ann. 1642. il 


and power of religion, encourage 
ES; EEE «+. >. eAmng, 


not only countenanced the petition, but refuſed to 
read papers given him by ſome members of the Com- 


mons? houſe in behalf of the ordinance of the militia, 


was taken off his bench by a troop of horſe, and car- 
ried priſoner to Weſtminſter ; as were likewiſe other 
active agents, who were all affrwards impeached by 
the Commons. Sir Edward Deering had been expel- 
led the lower houſe, and confined to the Tower, for 
printing ſpeeches againſt the conduct of parliament. 
His reſentment occaſioned him to be very buſy in the 


matter of this petition : he had raiſed ſo great a lame | 


in Kent, that, notwithſtanding the ſentence paſſed by 
the parliament, a great multitude of gemlemen aſſem- 
bled at Blackheath, and ſent up the petition by ſome 
of the party. On the alaria of this rout, ſtrong 
guards were placed on London-bridge, where the pe- 


litioners were diſarmed, and a few of them ſuffered to 


paſs with their petition to Weſtminſter. The ring- 


leaders were committed to the Gate-houſe, but the 


younger part of the company only received a kind ad- 
monition from the Commons, who at the fame time 
told them, they hoped they would hereafter prove 
good members of the Commonwealth. George Ben- 
yon was ſentenced by the Lords to be disfranchiſed the 
city of London, to be incapable of bearing office, to 


be fined 30001. to be impriſoned in the caſtle of Col- 
cheſter for two years, and after that time to find ſuch 


ſureties for his good behaviour as the houſe ſhould 
think fit. To ſatisfy thoſe who were well affected to 
the power of the parliament, but were much attached 


to religious forms, the two houſes paſſed an order de- 


claring, That they intended a due and neceſſary refor- 


mation of the government and liturgy of the church, 
© and to take away nothing in one or the other but ſhould 
be evil, and juſtly offenſive, or at leaſt unneceſſary and 
© burthenſome ; and for the better effecting ſuch refor- 
mation, ſpeedily to have conſultation with godly and 
& learned divines: likewiſe to eſtabliſh learned and 
= preaching miniſters, with good ſufficient maintenance, 
throughout the kingdom. Parl. Hiſt. vol. X. p. 390, 
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Ann. 1642. learning, and to honour the King in all his juſt 
prerogatives: Many bills and propoſitions for the 

King's profit and honour, and the people's ſafety 

and proſperity, they had prepared, but were hin- 


* | 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


dered' in the proceeding on them by the King's 


abſence, altogether contrary to the uſe of his 


redeceſſors and the privilege of parliament. 
hey did not doubt but they ſhould overcome al! 


at the laſt, if the people were not drawn to deſert 
them, who had been willing to hazard their own 


undoing rather than that they ſhould be betrayed, 
by negleCting the truſt repoſed in them; but it 


it were poſlible their enemies ſhould prevail ſo 


far as to compaſs this, they would not fail ſtill to 
perſiſt in their duties, and to look beyond their 


_ own lives, eſtates, and advantages, as men that 


thought nothing worth enjoying without the liber- 


ty, peace; and ſafety of the kingdom, nor any 


thing too good to be hazarded in di (charge of 


JJ; ͥ OUTER 
Ir the parliament, impelled by the neceſſity of 
the times, and encouraged by the affections of 
the people, aſſented to an authority hitherto un- 
aſſumed by their predeceſſors, ſo the King, in 


his reply to their late declaration, laid claim to a 


prerogative which, if allowed, muſt render par- 
liaments as uſeleſs a check to the will of the mo- 


narch as a council of ſtate; viz. That the votes 


and reſolutions of both houſes had no authority 


without his conſentꝰ. He affected a great rege, 4 
5 | „ e 


&& ſeq. 420, & ſeg. 458, & ſeg. 476, & ſeg. Jau, 


nals of the Commons, vol. II. p. 519. Clarendon's 


Hiſtory. 


n He argued, and in this pretenſion was better ſup- 


Ported by the principles of the conſtitution, 'That the 


Lords and Commons miſapplied the word parliament 
when they confined it to their own votes and reſolu- 
tions, he being an eſſential part of what was * | 

„„ 19 93 ſtoo 
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for the parliament, and at the ſume time pro- Ann. 1642. 
claimed their acts to be treaſonable under the fol- 


ſtood by that phraſe. The King and his party, before 
theſe times of humiliation, denied that the parliament 
had any thing to do with the government of the coun- 
try, or that the crown was any part of the parliament; 
4 5 that it had a ſovereignty over the three eſtates, 
which conſiſted of the Lords ſpiritual, the Lords tem- 
poral, and the Commons. It Wap be worth obſerving, 
that, in the reign of Edward IV. the lord chancellor, 
in full parliament, and in preſence of the King, in a 
= ſtudied oration declared, That the three eſtates did 
comprehend the governance of the land, including the 
king as chief, the ſecond to the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, and the third to the Commons. That the 
King was one of the eſtates that conſtituted the legi- 
flature was not denied by the two houſes of parlia- 
ment; their higheſt acts of authority were exerted 
under the guiſe of being the ſole interpreters of enact- 
ed laws, and on the ſuppoſition of threatened immi- 
nent danger to the public: that if the King, in this | 
caſe, ſhould refuſe his aſſiſtance, or ſhould place him- # 
felt at the head of a faction to confpire its ruin, that 2 3 
there lay a dormant truſt deputed by the abſolute pow- * 
er of the people to their repreſentatives to ſave the _ 
Commonwealth from damage. The neceſſity of ſuch _ =_ 
a truſt is too obvious to diſpute the rationality of its 
ſuppoſition; nor did the Commons want precedents 
whereon to ground their pretenſions. When Richard 
Il. to avoid complying with the peremptory demands 
of the other two eſtates of parliament, diſ-united him- 
ſelf from their councils, in the ſame manner as Charles 
had done, they ſent him a very peremptory meſſage 
to the following purport : That the parliament had 
an antient conſtitution, which had been not many ages . 
before experimented, That if the King, by evil coun- 4 
fel, or by obſtinacy and contempt of his people, would 1 
alienate himſelf from them in parliament aſſembled, 9 
and refuſe to govern by the laws and ſtatutes of the 
realm according to their advice, but would ſtubbornly 
exerciſe his regal power by his own arbitrary and 
wild counſels; that then his parliament might declare 
„%%% & the 


* 
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þ Ann. 1 642 8 diſtinction, That the councils of that al. 


ſembly were determined by a few ſchiſmatical, 


flactious, and ambitious men, whom he alone pre- 


tended to oppoſe, and in whoſe overthrow he 


darkly hinted at the reſtoration of the old tyran- 


ny, under the ſpecious phraſe, © of regaining 
to the people their religion, laws, and liberty.“ 


To ſhew that he had not yet given over the pro- 


ſecution of thoſe who firſt ventured to oppoſe his 
evil adminiſtration, and to retract his. confeſſion 
that he had violated the privilege of parliament, 


he declared, that he reſblved upon the accuſation 
4 the ſix members on ſuch grounds as would ſa- 
tisfy the world, that it was fit for his own ſafety 
— honour, and the peace of the kingdom, to 
proceed againſt them. In ſending a ſerjeant to 
the houſe of Commons to demand them, he had 
uſed more ceremony than he then conceived in 
juſtice might be required of him * : he had known 


members of either houſe committed without ſo 
much formality as he had uſed, and upon crimes 


of a far inferior nature to thoſe he had ſuggeſted. 
In. the latter end of the King's declaration he aſ- 


ſumed a high and rene ſtyle: He called 


the throne vacant, and fill the fame with ſome other 
Prince of the royal progeny. 


* Notwithſtanding the civil meſſage which on this 
injurious occaſion he received from the Commons, the 
King aſſerted, that they ſent him no anſwer, and ani- 
madverted on their order of reſiſtance in the following 
manner: It was the firſt time he heard the proteſtation 


might be wreſted to ſuch a ſenſe, or that in any caſe, 


though of the moſt undoubted and unqueſtionable pri- 
vilege, it might be lawful for any perſon to reſiſt and 
uſe violence againſt a public miniſter of juſtice, armed 
with lawful authority ; though his majeſty well knew, 
that even ſuch a miniſter might be puniſhed for execu- 
ting ſuch authority. Charles, on all occaſions, ſhew- 


ed his ignorarice of conſtitutional authority, which can 


no longer be lawful when exerted illegally. | 
tne 
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che prevailing party in the two houſes of parlia- Ann. 1642 


ment, impudent, malicious men: by the help of 
God, and the law he would have juſtice for the 


London tumults; of ſeditious pamphlets and 


preachers, divers whereof had been recommend- 


ed, if not impoſed upon ſeveral pariſhes by ſome 


members of both houſes, he would hereafter take 


a further account. He had, and ſhould always 
give as much eſtimation and regard to the advice 
and council of both houſes of parliament, as ever 
prince had done; but he ſhould never, and he 
hoped his people would never account the contri- 
vance of a few factious ſeditious perſons, a ma- 


lignant party who would facrifice the Common- 
wealth to their own fury and ambition, the wiſ- 


dom of parliament. They would have his ma- : 
jeſty remember that his reſolutions did concern 


kingdoms, and therefore not to be moulded by 


his own underſtanding. He did well remember 


it; but he would have them remember, that when 


their conſultations endeavoured to leſſen the office 


and dignity of a King, they meddled with that 


which was not within their determination, and of 
which his majeſty muſt give an account to God 
and to his other kingdoms, and muſt maintain 


with the ſacrifice of his life“. „ ons: 
Tur manner in which the King addreſſed the 


parliament, varied according to that different tone 
of mind which circumſtances favourable or unfa- 


vourable produced. He had at this time, by the 


changeable temper. of the lord-keeper, got the 


» With this declaration the King publiſhed a paper 
which he called, 'The True Petition of the army, 


and is to be found in Clarendon. 


by 
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Littleton 

poſſeſſion of the great-ſeal, an advantage which leaves the 
by his own party was regarded as important, and 
was the more reſented by the popular faction, be- 
cauſe they looked upon Littleton as tied to them 


parliament, 
and carries 
the great 
ſeal to the 
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court thought him a proſelyte worth 
any price. Littleton's virtue was not of 


neral 3; 


on his aſſumed right of arbitrary taxation. 
was diſputed by Mr. St. 
lity of the pretenſion ; whilſt the ſolicitor- 


plete the triumph 
the King no other victory than that of prevailing 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


His introduction into active life had been graced 
with a ſeeming zeal for the cauſe of Liberty; and 


_ whilſt his actions were directed by this line of rec- 


titude, he made ſo conſiderable a figure, that the 
en. at 
a temper 


to reſiſt the temptation of preferment: in the 


meridian of his character, he proſtituted himſelf 
to the ends of power for the office of ſolicitor- ge- 
the King expecting to receive got aſhiſt- 


ance from his abilities in putting a plauſible colour 
The 
advantage he gained by Littleton's defection was 


not of that importance. New champions aroſe 


in defence of law : the right of impoſing for ſhips 
John and Mr. Holborn in 
a manner that left no room to doubt of the illega. 
neral 
in this bad cauſe ſhewed himſelf fo indifferent a 
logician, that his arguments ſerved but to com- 
of his antagoniſts, and left to 


on the weakneſs of humanity, and depriving lus 
country of the talents of an ingenious man. On 
the death of the lord-keeper Coventry, Finch was 


preferred to the ſeals, and Littleton was made 
chiet-puſtice of the Common Pleas. 


His behavi- 
our whilſt in theſe offices, was ſuch as to procure 
him ſo much of the favour of archbiſhop Laud 


and the earl of Strafford, that they eſpecially re- 
commended him to the King, as a perſon who 
would be uſeful at the council-table, where, 2s 


Clarendon obſerves, he kept up his good name in 


« Clarendon ſays, that this office was much to his 
honour, but not to his profit; the obligation of atten- 


dance depriving him of much benefit he uſed to acquire | 


Claren. — vol. I. p. 443. 


by his practice. 
f a manner 
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CHARLES. 


à manner, that, on the lord Finch's flying the Ann. 1642. 


kingdom, he was thought by the King to be the 
fitteſt perſon to whom he could entruſt the ſeals ; 


and on the earneſt deſire of the earl of Strafford 


was created a baron; that delinquent expecting, 


that by his reputation of deep knowledge in law, 
he would have a powerful influence on the pro- 
ceedings of the peers. This was a fond hope. 
Littleton, as he had once deceived his country 
from views of profit, ſo he now deceived his pa- 
trons on motives of inclination : he not only ne 


3 to make any intereſt in favour of Straf- 


ord, but obeyed the reſolution of the Commons 


in abſenting himſelf from his trial; and was ſo 
indefatigable in his endeavours to regain the con- 
© fidence of the popular faction, that looking upon 


bim as their entire creature, they treated him 


3 with much kindneſs and reſpect, whilſt he was 
E lighted by his court friends as a perfidious rene- 


gade. On Littleton's voting for the legality of 
the parliament's ordinance for the militia, and ac- 
© cepting under their authority the heutenancy of a 
county, the King, inflamed with reſentment, ſent 


I to lord Falkland to demand of him the great 
= ſeal. It not being yet determined in whoſe hands 
it was proper to commit it, in a conſultation on 


this ſubject between Falkland, Colepeper, and 
Hyde, the ſubtle lawyer, who had before tam 
pered with the ductile diſpoſition of Littleton, 
= repreſented, That a great clamour would enſue . 


if the ſeal was one hour out of the hands of a 


© conſtitutional officer: that were it to be tendered 
do any one who ſhould reject it, it would be yet 


more prejudicial to the King: beſides, if Little- 


don cared not for offending his majeſty, he would 


refuſe to deliver it; and in this refuſal he would 


E be juſtified, rewarded, and cheriſhed by the par- 
= lament. He then propoſed that the King ſhon'd 
= ve adviſed to fafpend his reſolution, and write 


kindly 
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kindly to the 1 bring the ſeal to him, in- 


ſtead of 5 or the ſeal itſelf. Hyde's pro- 


poſal being aſſented to, he reparied to the lord- 


keeper, and by many artful infinuations gained 


ſo much on him as to obtain the confirmation of a 


former promiſe, that whenever the BOY ſhould 


York. Matters being thus agreed, in ſome few 


fend for him he would follow his meſſenger 10 


days following came poſt from York one Elliot, 


2 bpoiſterous young man, who had a long time 


Elliot to lord Digby, intercepted and publiſhed by the | 
Parhament:  _ . 8 


followed the court in hopes of gaining an employ- 


ment in the bed- chamber. He accoſted the 


. The following is the copy of a letter written by 


„ You have ever been ſo ready to oblige, that! 
cannot deſpair of your favour in a buſineſs where I am 
much concerned. The King was pleaſed to employ | 

me to London to my lord-keeper for the ſeals, which 


though after two hours conſideration he refuſed, yet 


being reſolved not to be denied, my importunity at laſt 


nitely obliged to her for her favour, that I confeſs] 


prevailed ; which ſervice the King hath declared was 
ſo great, that he hath promiſed a reward equal to it. 
It may be the King expects I ſhould move him for 
ſome place, which I ſhall not do, being reſolved never 
to have any but by the queen, being already fo infi- 


would owe my being only to her; nor ſhall I ever va- 
lue that life J hold but as a debt which I ſhall ever pay 


to her command. The favour which I deſire from 


your lordſhip is, that you will engage the queen to 
write to the King, that he would make me a groom 


lutely in her power, I ſhall never think of another 


of his bed-chamber ;z which ſince I know is ſo abſo- 


way; for which favour neither her majeſty nor your 


lordſhip ſhall ever find a more real ſervant. For our 


affairs, they are now in ſo good a condition, that if 


we are not undone by hearkening to an accommoda- 


tion, there is nothing elſe can hurt us, which I ſear 
| EST COD h 200+ 


Leogbr with mh 'luntneks Mart ade: the Ann. 1642. 
ſeal; at the ſame time putting into his hands a 
letter from the King, ſignifying that if his indiſ- 
poſition * would not permit him to make as much 
haſte as the occaſion required, to deliver the ſeal 
to the bearer, and to follow at his leiſure. Lit- 
| tleton, ſurpriſed and angry at the brutal manner 
of Elliot, and thinking him, by reaſon of his 
| youth an improper [perſon to be truſted with a 
4 ſecret of ſuch tene, een n. 
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hy Kine i is too much Mels to; * * i hope — 
he ſhall receive from the queen will make him ſo re- 
ſolved, that nothing but a ſatisfaction equal to the in- 
juries he hath received, will make him quit the advan- 
tage he now hath; which I do not doubt will be the 
means of bringing your lordſhip quickly hither. A . 
At the ſame time was publiſhed another intercepted 
letter from the lord Digby to the queen. He congra- 
tulates her in being withdrawn from a country ſo un- 
worthy of her, on his arrival in Holland, wherein he 
| deſires to be admitted to her preſence, notwithſtanding 
| report that the parliament had intreated her not to 
have any further intercourſe with him : 'The ground 
of their malevolence, he tells her, is ſome letters they - 
had preſumed to open, which he had written to her = 
majeſty ; notwithſtanding, he is certain he had not _ 
communicated any thing that could be wreſted to an _ 
ill fenſe by his greateſt enemies; he had not mention- — 
ed buſineſs to her ſince he left England. To the King 
he confeſſed he had written with that hardineſs which 
he thought his affairs and complexion required, but 
that was ſent by ſo ſafe a hand, that he could not ap- 
prehend the miſcarriage. Thus by theſe incendiaries i 
was the imagination of this weak woman, the chief bh 
_ inſtrument to work effectually on the follies, prejudi- _—_ 
ces, and vices of her huſband, fed with hopes of pow- þ1 
er and conqueſt, to the ſtirring up of all thoſe bloody _ = 
miſchiefs which in the end proved ſo fatal to the de- 
9 7 Charles. Huſbands" s Culleciiont, 8vo. Ed. p. 486, 
eq. 
' * was now advanced in life, and ſubject to the = 
gravel, | " 
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Ann. 1642. That he would not deliver it into other hands 

— — - - than the King's; but afterwards recollecting that 

he had now gone too far to recede, he obeyed the 
directions of the letter, and followed the ſeal MW . 

with fo much expedition, that he arrived at Vork proc 

E. ad2.ͤt the end of three days; but met not with the WW of b 

a reception he had been taught to expect. Charles IM rend 

was of an unforgiving diſpoſition, and beſides, em 

Elliot had boaſted that to his courage alone the 

_ King owed the poſſeſſion of the ſeal, he having 

raviſhed it from the keeper, in ſpight of his 

teeth. Thus, by a deſpicable weakneſs of tem- 

per, did this doating ola man loſe the eſteem of 

all parties; and, quitting thoſe real advantages 

he enjoyed by the parliament, ſought, by a ſecond 

breach of truſt *, the ſmiles of a maſter he had 

offended, and whoſe haughty diſpoſition prevent- 

ed his treating with complacency his moſt avow- 

ed creatures. Littleton having begun his jour- 

e oy bog OTE ee <LI 37 Ie e bey 


t He travelled on horſeback... 

n 'The popular faction, depending on their intereſt 
with Littleton, negleQed to execute a neceſſary cau- 
tion which had been propoſed in a conſultation, viz. 
Whether, in regard the keeper might be ſent for by 
the King, or that the ſeal might be taken from him, 
it would not be right to appoint it to be kept in a ſe- 
cure place, to be delivered to the keeper for the exc- 

cution of his office? Claren. Hiſt. vol. I. p. 445 

_ » Clarendon, in his own Life, tells us, That Lit | 
tleton was very ill treated at York, by thoſe lords, eldere. 
the creatures of the court, whom he had offended by aſcerta 
his former conduct; that the King countenanced thi: WW infam 

behaviour, ſuffering Elliot's extravagant diſcourſes to only g 
gain credit, without reprehenſion or vindication ; that ed of 
he never truſted the keeper with the great ſeal, no e the 
permitted him to uſe it, but in his preſence ; that IM ſigned 

this conduct occaſioned a great melancholy in the bo h 
keepcr,; that, on his making demurs, objections, and t © 

delays, againſt putting the ſeal to one of the Kings las | 

pProclamation I Banks 
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b * Littleton, after his apoſtacy, was mean >: enough 
to write, by the King's direction, a letter to the lord 


| | publiſhed. 
Banks the chief: juſtice of the Common-Pleas, a law- 
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ney- on - Saturday, and the parliament not t Ann. 1642. 


1 till NOS, „it was more A two 


— 
- 


EE th 
| of. bis office; that Mr. 


58645 3 


* 


| ſonable, interpoſed in his favour, Having drawn him 
into the ſnare; telling 'the King, that by ſeverity to 
| the keeper he would ſcourage others who deſired to 
ſerve him faithfullyz that the King 


keeper out of his place; that he enlarged; upon his 
ſear of diſobliging the parliament; and recommended 
to: Mr, Hyde to give him good coupſel. This Mr. 


„ Hyde tells us he did ſo effectually, by preparing him 
2 l by diſcourſe, when any thing was to be done that ad- 
E miniſtered any argument for doubt, that is, when any 
thing was to be done which he would think contrary 
© to law, that there was never after any unkindneſs of 
f dhe King towards him. The ſame author, however, 
' in his character of thoſe privy-counſellors who attend- 
at Oxford, tells us, That Littleton's parts, 
ch in the profeſſion of the law were very good, 


ed the King 


| were not applicable to the buſineſs now in hand. This 
is a favourable teſtimony of this unhappy man's con- 
dog, after his leaving the parliament, and reſiding at 


Oxford. Clarendon”s Life, vol. I. 25 120. ws: Hi ſt. 
vol. H. p. 161. | 


| Nas of Parham, diſavowing the having given 
his vote for the ordinance of the militia, The Lords 


ordered the journals of their houſe to be ſearched, to - 


© aſcertain the truth of the matter; and, to the eternal 
Ny of the keeper, it was found that he had not 


boy given his vote for the ordinance, but had accept- 


ed of a lieutenancy, named his deputics, and agreed 
to the ſeveral forms of deputation. Theſe particulars, 
aged by the clerk, were ſent to lord Willoughby, 


| big had, in a letter to the King, quoted the autho- 


rity of Littleton ; and afterwards were printed and 
Not only Littleton the chancellor, but 


ver 


2s 8510 58 viral din A 
| yde, afterwards earl of Cla- 
1 Sehe who owns that 115 objections were often rea- 


proteſted, that if 
it was not for Mr. Hyde's ſake, he would turn the 
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The parlia- 


ment ſend 


nineteen 
propoſitions 
to the — 


Ann. 1642. days before his defection and fight” were 
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| er l | clude 
Tur aceident of lofin ng the gr great ſeal enden. | conſe 
| 44 much trouble and diſtraction in the upper Jeſuit 
houſe: the earl of Northumberland moved, ſtrictl 
That a committee might be appointed to conſi- ¶ or gif 
der how there might be an accommodation be. thoulc 
tween the King and his {ag 0 This dejection diſtur 
was but momentary; the e of Commons lords 
treating the incident as a trifling one, the peer ſhoule 
re: aſſumed courage. A warrant was iſſued for Z papiſt 
_ apprehending the keeper, and, according to the b would 
King's repeated invitation, chat the parliament WE ſhip : 
would digeſt into one body all their demands, We bonds 
the following nineteen propoſitions, containing vines, 
thoſe particulars which were thought neceſſary © vith t 
reſtraints, on the royal power, were now offered ſhould 
to him: That the members of the privy-council, 5 of par 
and the officers of ſtate, ſhould” be approved by offices 
the two houſes, or by the council, in the interval WMP tition « 
of parliament ; and that privy-counſellors ſhould Wt | judges 
take an oath for the due execution of their office, We petitio 


the form to be agreed on by parliament : That parliar 


; public acts 55 a be done by the conſent of the ſhould 


been adjovrned till a later hour than uſual. 


major part of the council, atteſted. under their I That 


hands: That the number of the council ſhould 3 upon 
be limited to fifteen, or five: and twenty at moſt : ¶ offered 


That thoſe who were entruſted with the govern- ¶ except 


ment of the King's children ſhould be approved {That t 


by both houſes, or, in the interval of Parliament, be put 


parlian 
yer noted for his baſe PT FR with the meaſures the co: 


of the court, and for the extraordinary arguments he ¶ diſbanc 


urged in defence of the King's right of impoſing the ſtriet 4 
tax of ſhip-money, voted for the parliamentary ordi- 
nance of the militia. The earl of Eſſex was put into 7 f 
the ſieutenancy of the county of Salop, in Littleton“ 5 Th 
place. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XI. p. 199. | 0, 
The houſe of. peers, by his. management, had 2 Pri 
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| would conſent to ſuch a reformation of the wor- 
ſnip and government of the church, as both 
bouſes of parliament, with the aſſiſtance of di- 


wy 


2 


e 


E with the ordinance of the militia, until the fame 


by WF offices this ſeſſions, ſhould be reſtored, on the pe- 


* 


Judges ſhould take an oath for maintaining the 


E parliament : That the officers of ſtate and judges 
© ould hold their places guamdiu ſe bene geſſerint - 


upon all delinquents : That the general pardon 
offered by the King ſhould be granted, with ſuch 
exceptions as ſhould be offered by the two houſes : 
© [hat the forts and caſtles of the kingdom ſhould 
be put under the cuſtody of perſons approved by 
parliament, or, in the interval of parliament, by 
the council: That the King's levies ſhould be 
diſbanded : That he would enter into a more 


- 


I , They had experienced very ill conſequences from 
the capricious alliances the crown had made with po- 
ich princes, and they had no hope of getting rid of 
theſe but by reſtraining the royal choice. 


Vol, III. vinces, 


by the council: That no marriage ſnould be con- Ann. 


| conſent of parliament * : That the laws againſt 
Jeſuits, prieſts, and popiſh recuſants, ſhould be 

| ſtrictly put in execution, without any toleration 

or diſpenſation ; and that a more effectual courſe 

| ſhould be enacted, to difable them from making 

E diſturbance in the ſtate : That the votes of popiſh 

| lords ſhould be taken away; and that a law 
| ſhould be enacted for educating the children of 
| Papiſts in the Proteſtant Religion: That the King 


vines, ſhould deviſe : That he would reſt ſatisfied 


© ſhould be farther ſettled by bill: That members 
of parliament, who had been deprived of their 


© tition of both houſes : That privy-counſellors and 


E petition of right, and other ſtatutes made this 


That the juſtice of the parliament ſhould paſs 


ſtrict alliance with the ſtates of the United Pro- 
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cleared by act of parliament *: That no peers“ 
made hereafter ſhould fit in parliament without 
conſent of both houſes. Theſe their deſires 
granted, the parliament promiſed to apply them- 
ſelves to regulate the King's preſent revenue, to 


the leading members of both houſes. The King con- 


pope and his adherents, and for the recovery of 


into ſuch hands as the King ſhould appoint. 


clearing the ſix members, which was refuſed by the 
King. 'The King ſaid, that one reaſon for his refuſal 
was a clauſe in the bill, declaring, that no member of 
either houſe, upon accuſation of treaſon, could have 
his perſon ſeized, without the conſent of that houſe 


the known laws of the land, which extends not privi- 


vinces, and other Proteſtant princes, againſt the 


the Palatinate : That the ſix members ſhould be 


enereaſe it beyond the proportion of any former 
nts to the crown, and to put the town of Hull 


* 


The parliament had before ſent up a bill for the 


of which he was a member; „ contrary, ſays he, to 


lege of parliament to treaſon.“ The parliament allow- 
ed this maxim, but confined its ſignification to mani- 
feſt treaſon : otherwiſe, that the proofs ſhould be ex- 
plained to the parliament, to prevent the prejudice | 
which muſt accrue to the public from the King hav- 
ing it in his power, at a critical juncture, to impriſon 


tinued obſtinately to aſſert, that his right in this point 
was undeniable. e e 
bp patent peers, created by the mere prerogative 0 
the crown; a prerogative dangerous to the very exilt- 
ence of the conſtitution and the liberty of the ſubject; 
a prerogative which has ever been notoriouſly abuſcd, 
and which looks with a baleful aſpe& on the who: 
body of the Commons, is, according to a ſmall octavo 
treatiſe, entitled, An Enquiry into the Manner 0! | 
creating Peers, an encroachment on the privileges 0! 
the people of no earlier a date than the reign of Hen 
ry VII; the author of the fore-mentioned treatiſe 
affirming that peers created by letters-patent, pre. 
ous to this period, was done by the aſſent of parli2- 
e : „„ 5 ment. 


CHAN LES 1 307 
Ie muſt be allowed, that theſe propoſitions Ann. 1642, t 
new modelled the conſtitution, Abe in it ſo 


much of the ſpirit of a republic, that they depri- 
ved the monarch of every prerogative noxious o 


. 1 . been told, that there are 3 ex- 
tant which contradict this ben but it is likely that 


| | the exceptions are few ; and that the aſſent of parlia- 1 
. ment was regarded as neceſſary to render ſuch creati- | 4 
ons conſtitutional. [ 
i WW Thepropoſitions mentioned in the text, and others, 1 
in which ſeveral particulars were to be removed from 5 
p the perſons of the King and queen; the queen, to i 
take an oath in the preſence of both houſes, that ſhe _ 
e would not intermeddle concerning the diſpoſal of pla- 1 
le ces, or in any of the affairs of ſtate and government; 1 
al none of the King's children to go beyond the ſeas, 3 
of without the conſent of parliament ; no popiſh ſervice 1 
ve to be ſaid in the courts of the King, queen, or prince; 4 
iſe nor any of their ſervants permitted to be preſent at | 
to maſs, under the penalty of loſs of office; that thoſe 3 
vi- members of the lower houſe accuſed of offences againſt 1 
W- that houſe, who had been made peers in this pre- 1 
1. ſent parliament ſhould, by a& of parliament, be put | 1 
R- out of the upper houſe; and that all the members of ß 4 
ice the houſe of Commons who had this parliament been | 
av- made peers, ſhould be excluded from giving their votes, | 
ſon unleſs both houſes ſhould give their aſſent; that the | 
on- \ King would make a public declaration that, according -- 
int to law, he would not receive any private information — 
85 or ſuggeſtion againſt any members of parliament, for 1 
> of things done in parliament ; and that he would diſcover 1 
eiſt⸗ the names of thoſe who had adviſed him in the buſi- 1 
d; neſs of proſecuting the ſix members; had been long ö 
ſed, under conſideration of both houſes. The crude mate- i 
hole | rials, afterwards digeſted into thoſe nineteen propoſi- 
tavo WW tions, that were preſented to the King, were fur- 
r of niſhed by the Joint committee of Lords and Com- 


mons, appointed to ſit at Grocer's-Hall, during the 
adjournment of parliament, which immediately prece- 
ded the King's coming to the lower houſe to demand 4 
the ſix members. Parl. Hiſt, vol. X. P. 403. 2 Jes. 1 
Car. Hiſt, vol. I. p. 309. 
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good government; nor could they be ſaid to {c- 
cure to the people a full and permanent enjoy- 


ment of liberty, without additions relative to 
the ſtrengthening and confirming the democrati- 
cal power in a manner that ſhould prevent oligar- 
chy or ariſtocracy from eſtabliſhing itſelf on the 
ruins of monarchy : but as the a of 


The King 


2 rejects the 


parliament's 
pPropoſitions. 


public affairs was now in the hands of wiſe and 


virtuous men, it is to be ſuppoſed, that theſe im- 


portant points would have been attended to, if 


Charles, on the forementioned grounds, had entered 
into treaty. He was not of a diſpoſition to con- 
ſent, in his preſent circumſtances, to ſuch an 


abridgement of regal privilege : Should I grant 


theſe demands, faid he, in his reply, I may be 


waited on bare-headed, I may have my hand kiſ- 
ſed, the title of majeſty continued to me, and 
the King's authority, ſignified by both houſcs 
of parliament, be ſtill the ſtyle of your com- 
mands; I may have {words and maces carried be- 
fore me, and pleaſe myſelf with the fight of a 
crown and fceptre ; but even theſe twigs would 
not long flouriſh when the ſtock on which they 
grew was dead; but as to true and real power, 


Huſbands's 
Collections, 
2056 - 
P-311,& ſeq. 


ſhould remain but the outſide, but the picture, but 
the ſign of a King.” He told the parliament, that 
if they had unſeaſonably vented their propoſiti- 


ons, their hopes would ſoon have been blaſtcd : 


to bring their deſigns to this ripeneſs, they had 


removed a troubleſome rub in their way, the 


law ©; they had erected an upſtart authority 


without him ; they had prepared and directed to 
the people unprecedented invectives againſt his 


of power, had not been found a grievance ? 


government, to weaken his authority and duc 


Could they have done this if the law, by an abuſe 


eſteemed 


4 


TH A RL L 


eſteem among them Mey had injuriouſly and Ann. 1642. 
preſumptuouſly, N he conceived impudence 

itſelf was aſhamed o 

him aſperſions of favouring a rebellion in his o ]rn 
bowels; they had broached new doctrines, that 
he was obliged to paſs all laws that ſhould be of- 
fered to him by both houſes ©; 8 had interpret. 

F ed 


it, attempted to caſt on 


4 if thoſe invectives had l falſhoods, they 


| would only have been prejudicial to their authors; 
if truths, there was no eſteem due. 


_e Tn one of the voluminous declarations on the bu- 


ſineſs of Hull, the parliament aſſerted, That the 


kings of this realm ſtood engaged by the oath that 
they did, or ought to take at their coronation, as well 


|. - to confirm ſuch laws as the people ſhould chooſe, and 
to remedy by law ſuch inconveniencies as the people 


might ſuffer, as to keep and protect the laws already 


in being: this, they ſaid, appeared by the form of the 
| oath upon record, and in books of good authority, 

and by the following clauſe in the ſtatute of 25 Ed, 
III. entitled, The Statute of Proviſors of Benefices. 
Whereupon the ſaid Commons have prayed our 
lord the King, that ſince the right of the crown of 
England, and the law of the ſaid realm, 1s ſuch, that 
upon the miſchiefs and damages that happen to his 


realm, he ought, with the accord. of his people in 
parliament, thereof to make remedy and law, &c.”? 
The King, notwithſtanding the authority of this 


clauſe, denied the right of the claim, by a verbal cri- 


ticiſm on the tenſe of the Latin verb eligeret, ſignify- 


ing bath choſen, as well as ſhall chooſe ; and perempto- 


rily inſiſted, that he had an abſolute option, to pals, 
or not to paſs, any bill tendered by parliament, with- 


out giving any reaſon for his refuſal. Much may be 
ſaid in defence of either of theſe contradictory claims. 


Certain it is, if the King, conceiving any ſuch bill 
prejudicial to himſelf, or inconvenient to the public, 


hath a right to make uſe of his negative voice, ſo 


have the parliament, who are more immediately truſt- 
ed by the people, a right to exert the whole power 


veſted in them by the conſtitution to force the royal 


2: EE aſſent 
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ed his neceſſary guard legally aſſembled for his 


defence, againſt a traitor in open rebellion againſt 


him, to be with intent to levy war againſt his 
parliament, a thought his ſoul abhorred, thereby 

to render him odious to his people. They had 
EE Pre e 


aſſent to any bill they think conducive to public utility. | 


The reſolution, That the King was bound by his 


oath to paſs ſuch bills as ſnould be preſented to him by 


both houſes of parliament, for the good of the king- 
dom, paſſed by a majority of 103 againſt 61. Parl. 


if. vol. XI. p. 149. 


Notwithſtanding this ſtrong aſſeveration, beſides the 


undeniable teſtimony of the King's warlike preparations, 
his hiſtorian Clarendon, with a variety of contradictory 
aſſertions, owns the intent of levying war to reſiſt the 
_ parliament, from the period of the King's abſenting 

bimſelf from that aſſembly. After ſhewing that the 


intent of the King's journey northward was to ſecure 


| Portſmouth and Hull, towns well ſituated for the re- 


_ ceiving foreign ſupplies, he ſays, That when the 


King found, on his arrival at York, a great alacrity 


expreſſed for his ſervice, he was determined to treat 


the two houſes in another manner than he had done; 


and to have nothing extorted from him, but what he 
Was well inclined to conſent to: That he omitted no 
opportunity to provide againſt the ſtorm he ſaw was 


coming, nor neglected the proviſion he thought molt 


_ neceſſary for his defence: That the queen was as in- 


tent to do her part, and to provide, that ſo good com- 


pany as' ſhe heard was daily gathered together about 
the King, ſhould not be diſſolved for want of wea- 
pons to defend one another: That with as much ſe— 


crecy as could be uſed in thoſe caſes, and where ſhe 


had ſo many ſpies upon her, ſhe cauſed, by the {alc 


or pawning of her own and ſome of the crown-jewels, 


a good quantity of powder and arms to be in readineſs 


in Holland, againſt the time it ſhould be found neceſ- 


ſary to tranſport them to his majeſty, After this piain 


© confeſſion of what had been well proved to the parlia- 


ment, the author, in a period of thirty-eight lines, 
makes the following, extraordinary 1 
8 | « It 
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a cenſures, and legal en that few 
mY 5 | | of 
6 « It will be 3 at hereafter, that, in a judging 
| and diſcerning ſtate, where men either had, or ſeemed 
d to have, the faculty of their reaſon and underſtanding 
2 at the height, thoſe men who had the ſkill and cun- 
* ning, out of froward and peeviſh humours and indiſpo- 
18 ſitions, to compound fears and jealouſies, and to ani- 
Y mate and inflame thoſe fears and jealouſies into the 
* moſt prodigious and boldeſt rebellion any age or 
. country ever brought forth: I ſay, it may ſeem 
ſtrange that theſe men could entertain the hope and 
e confidence to obtrude ſuch a declaration and vote upon 
5g the people, that the King did intend to make war 
7 againſt the parliament, when they were ſo far from 
ie _ apprehending that he would be able to get an army 
8 to diſturb them, that they were moſt aſſured he would 


not be able to get bread to maintain himſelf three 
months, without ſubmitting all his counſels to their 
conduct and controul; and that the offering to impoſe 
it did not awaken the people to an indignation which 
might have confounded them; for beſides their pre- 
ſumption, in endeavouring to ſearch what the ſcrip- _ 


ture itſelf told them was unſearchable, the heart of 
the King, the very law of the land, whoſe defence 
they pretended, makes no concluſion of the intention 
of the meaneſt ſubject, in a matter of the higheſt and 


tendereſt conſequence, even treaſon itſelf againſt the 
life of the King, without ſome overt, unlawful act, 
from whence, and other circumſtances, the ill inten- 


tion may be ſeaſonably made appear, &c.” In ano- 
ther place, the ſame hiſtorian ſays, That many did . 


yet believe the King too long deferred his recourſe to 


arms; and that, if he had raiſed forces upon his firſt 
repulſe at Hull, his ſervice would have been very 
much advanced; and that the parliament would not 


E have been able to have drawn an army together : but 
{- that the King had not, at that time, one barrel of 
n 


powder, nor one muſquet, nor any other proviſion ne- 
ceſſary for an army, and, which was worſe, was not ſure 

of any one port to which they could be ſecurely aſſign- 
X 4 Ws  # hf 
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Ann. 1642. of them durſt preſent their tenderneſs of his (uf. 
ferings, ook in an humble petition, to both 
houſes; and if any did, it was ſtifled in the birth, 
and called ſedition . The perſon of the King, 
 fays Charles, hath been aer unjuſtly de- 


parl. Bin. 
„ 


1 0 ö 


miſled by ill councils to have any hand in the ex- | 
ecution of the militia, will ſee to what end their 
ſervice is deſigned; and therefore, if they ſhall 
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poſed ; yet the regal power was never, before 
this time, ſtrucken at. Such who have been 


preſume hereafter to meddle in it, they muſt ex- 


pect that we will immediately proceed againſt 
them as enemies to our ſovereign power.“ In 


this anſwer it is to be obſerved, that the King, 


inſtead of entering into the queſtion, Whether, 


as he had abuſed his power, and had been guilty 


of many breaches of faith, his word ought to be 
wy that he would for the future * ac- 


5 et; nor had he money the the leert of his own ta- 
ble for the term of one month: That he expected 
with impatience the arrival of all thoſe nec eſſaries, by 


the care and activity of the queen, who was then in 


Holland, and who, by the ſale of her own as well as 


the crown jewels, and by the friendſhip of Henry | 


prince of Orange, did all ſhe could to provide all that 


was neceſſary : That the King had newly directed her 


to ſend all to Newcaſtle; and, in the mean time, both 
the King himſelf and thoſe who knew the ſtate of his 
affairs, ſeemed to be without any thoughts of making 


war, and to hope that the parliament would, at laſt, 


incline to ſome accommodation: That, after the arri- 


val of ammunition, all levies were haſtened with as 
much diſpatch as poſſible, the lords and council about 


the King, with ſeveral other perſons of quality, 
making a voluntary ſubſcription for the payment of ſo 


many horſe in three months. Clar. Hift. vol. I. p. 361, 
415, & ſeq. 520, 522 


Could the authority of parliament have done this, 


if the King's conduct had not deprived him of the af- 
tections of the major part of his people? 


cCording 
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cording to the law of the land? entered into a Ann, 1642. 
deſcription of the nature of the Engliſh conſtitu. 
tion, which he acknowledged to partake of mo- 

narchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy; that the 
regal power was relative and limited; that juriſ- 
diction belonged to the Peers, and impeachment 
of evil miniſters to the Commons: he aſſerted, 
| that the executive part of government was en- 
_ tirely truſted to the King; that he ſhould look 
on the advices of his parliament as advices which 
he was at full liberty to receive or reject, not as 
commands ; upon them as counſellors, not his 
tutors ; and upon himſelf as their King, not as 
their pupil. Though this explication lowers the 
value of the former conceſſion, yet, upon the 
whole, the language of this reply 1s very different 
from what, by the King's direction, had been 
prated in the pulpit, and from what he had him- 
ſelf formerly uſed, when in the zenith of his 
power“; nor did his penman eſcape the cenſure _ 
of the party, who thought that the myſteries of | 
ſtate were imprudently unveiled ; and that theſe = 
performances would be a laſting condemnation of 1 
the King's paſt conduct, and an obſtruction to 
his future government. The King, not being 
C 
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ce muſt let you know, ſaid he to the Commons, 

when they were preparing a charge againſt Bucking- 
ham, that I will not allow any of my ſervants to be 
queſtioned among you, much leſs ſuch as are of emi- 
nent ſtate and near unto me.“ He not only ſcreened 
ſome of his miniſters from condemnation, by diſfoly- = 4 
ing parliaments, but pardoned and promoted thoſe _-. 
who had been condemned by parliament, telling thoſe _ W 
aſſemblies, that they were to be, or not to be, at his | —_ 
pleaſure; that he would puniſh their members for Ii 

what they had ſaid and done againſt adminiſtration. 
The earl of Clarendon, at this time Mr. Hyde, bl 
was the perſon generally employed in drawing the = 5448 
e King's | 
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| Ann. 1642. yet able to put himſelf in a poſture of offenſive 


war, by reaſon of the vigilance the parliament 
had uſed in ſecuring the magazines of arms and 


ammunition throughout the kingdom; and that 
the queen had not yet found an opportunity t 


tranſmit either money or arms from Holland *, 


endeavoured to quiet the minds of the people, 


The King Which had been much agitated, on the opinion 


difavows the that he intended to levy war againſt the parlia- 
%%% //. or 1 RW 1 
levying war King's anſwers; but he tells us, That this, the moſt 
on the par- rational and the moſt maſterly one, was done by the 


liament. lord Falkland and Sir John Colepeper ; that though it 
FR was full to all particulars, and writ with very much 


wit and ſharpneſs, yet there were ſome particulars 
that himſelf, Mr. Hyde, liked not, as prejudicial to | 
the King; that there was a miſtake, in point of right, | 
in that part prepared by Sir John Colepeper, which 
declared the King, the houſe of Peers, and houſe of 


Commons, made the three eſtates ; that, for this rea- 
ſon, Mr. Hyde did not advance the printing it, but 


without communicating his reaſons to the King, for 


the ſake of lord Falkland and Sir John Colepeper, the 


Eing being extremely jealous that they had not a pro- 


per affection to the church. Sir John Colepeper, 


Clarendon ſays, was miſled by the infuſion of lawyers, | 
and by declarations which many of the prelatical cler- 


gy frequently and ignorantly made, that the biſhops 
did not fit in parliament as the repreſentatives of the 
clergy 3 and therefore could not be the third eſtate. 


The Hiſtory of Clarendon's Life, written by himſeli, 


| ſhews that his prejudices and fond affections were ve- 


ry ſimilar to thoſe of the King's; and that they eſtec- 
tually co-operated with his, not only to the prevent- 
ing reforming abuſes, but to the entire overthrow of 


the civil conſtitution. Clar. Life, vol. I. p. 130. 

_ © Clarendon ſays, that the queen found it difficult 
to tranſmit the money ſhe had procured, by reaſon ol 
an order of parliament againſt whoever ſhould be an 


actor in the ſelling or pawning the crown-jewels, or 
whoever ſhould advance money on them, or bring 


any ſpecie into the kingdom ſo raiſed. | Clar, Hiſt. vol. 
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ment. In a council of thoſe lords that were aſ- Ann. 1642. 
ſembled at York, he profeſſed before God, that 
he always had and did abhor ſuch deſigns ; and 
defired the nobility to declare, whether they 
had not been witneſs of his frequent and ear- 1 
neſt ſolicitations and profeſſions to that purpoſe? 8 
Whether they ſaw any colour of preparation, or 1 
councils, that ig reaſonably beget a belief of 
any ſuch deſign? and whether they were not fully 
rſuaded, that he had no ſuch intention; but 
that all his endeavours tended to the firm and con- —_—_ 
ſtant ſettlement of the true Proteſtant religion, 1 
the juſt privileges of parliament, the liberty f 
che ſubject, and the law, peace, and proſperity 
of the kingdom? The moſt ſolemn atteſtations of 
falſhood, under the ſanction of mental reſervation, 0 
was ſo common a part of the King's conduct, 
that notwithſtanding he conſtantly Nabel, with 
the ſtrongeſt aſſeverations, that he had made any 
preparations for war, the public were not at all 
ſurpriſed to find, by intelligence from Holland, 
that the queen, from her firſt arrival in this 
country, had been very buſy in her negociations 
for foreign aſſiſtance, and had been providing 
large ſums of money, and all kind of warlike 
ſtores, with the ſale of the crownyewels ".” The Journals of 
arrival of a ſmall veſſel loaded with arms and am- Commons, 
munition, which had very narrowly, by running vol. II. 
itſelf into a narrow creek of the river Humber, P. p. 623. 
eſcaped the vigilance of Wee tempted the. 
King to declare his intentions. 
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1 Thirty-ſix Lords, and * 88 Who 
were of the privy-council, ſigned their names to a pa- 
per, atteſting the truth of what the King had profeſſed 
in this prevaricating declaration. 

= Amongſt theſe ſtores a mortar was bought for 
ſhooting of fire-balls of forty-eight pounds weight. 
The money raiſed upon theſe jewels was more than a bigs 
hundred theuſand pounds. 'This was the fecond time Wn 
the King had pawned the crown-jewels. 750 


HAVING 


* 
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Ann. 1642. Havins at length prevailed with the nobility 


Meaſures of at York to fig. ale ah 
"Wo Kine to at York to ſign a paper, whereby they engaged 


put himſelf 
in a military 


poſture, 


nity againſt all perſons and power whatſoever, he 
iſſued out commiſſions of array, at the ſame 


5 n Serjeant Wild was ſent up by the Commons, with 
an impeachment againſt Sir Richard Gurney, the pre- 
ſent Lord-Mayor of London, a bigotted royaliſt: For 


publiſhing the King's illegal proclamation for the com- 


miſſion of array : For procuring petition to be ſent to 


the King, contrary to the ſenſe of parliament : For 
countenancing a riot: For refuſing to call a commor- 
council, on the command of parliament. The follow- 


ing ſentence was paſſed on him by the Lords: 'To be 
_ deprived of his office: To be held incapable of office 


in the city, or receiving any farther honour : To be 
impriſoned in the Tower of London, during the plea- 


| ſure of the houſe. The Lord-Mayor had been impri- 
| Toned on his impeachment ; this, by the fees that 
were exacted, was no light puniſhment. A petition 
of Sir John Conyers, lieutenant of the 'Tower, im- 
ported that the Lords would pleaſe. to ordain the Lord- 
Mayor to pay for fees for his entrance, and for com- 
_ Poſition of furniture for his lodging, one hundred and 
forty pounds, and twenty-five pounds a week for his 
diet. Conyers demanded fees of the Lord-Mayor as 
an earl, and he refuſed to pay more than as a knight. 


Alderman Pennington, a ftanch friend to the parlia- 


ment, was choſen Mayor on the deprivation of Gur- 


ney, who continued ſo obſtinate in oppoſition, as to 


| refuſe to deliver up his ſword to any but the King. 


On his refuſal, the Lords ſent their gentleman-uſher _ 
to his houſe, to break open his locks, and poſſeſs him- 
ſelf of the ſword and other ornaments belonging to 
the office. He had been before ſummoned to attend 


the houſe, on his attempting to proclaim one of the 


King's proclamations againſt an ordinance of parlia- 


ment: on his averring, that he was bound by his oath, 
to execute all writs from the King, he was told by 


the ſpeaker, in the name of the houſe, that he was 


not bound to execute any writ contrary to law, and 
ET 1 required 


themſelves to defend his perſon, crown, and dig- 


. | time | 


EH A | 203 Drs E 8 6 5 
time declaring, that his intentions were not to Ann. 1642. 
make war againſt the parliament, but againſt a 
few malignant ſpirits, who he was determined to „ 
bring to juſtice “. This ſophiſtry was too appa- The King 
rent to have its intended effect. The commiſſion declares war 
of array, an antiquated prerogative, rendered on his op- 
illegal by a clauſe in the late Preſſing act , was poſers. 


received 9 


n required « on his peril, not to oubliſh. any thing of the 
kind before he had acquainted the parliament with it. 
Furl. Hiſt. vol. XI. p. 255, 267, & ſeq. 338, 369, 387. 
o The King argued, That he was ſo eſſential a part 
of the parliament, that when he ſeparated himſelf 
from their councils, the two houſes loſt all the autho- 
rity and reverence that were due to parhament. Was 
not this a claim that the power of diſſolving the par- | 10 
liament remained yet with him, notwithſtanding. the _ ; 1 


offices for the peace and quiet of the kingdom. The „ „ 
parliament alledged, That the King's commiſſion to 
compel men againſt their will to provide arms, to 


lawpaſſed againſt a PITS, without the con- it [2 
ſent of parliament ?. 1 
> Theſe commiſſions of array were what the King al- . == 
luded to when in his declaration relating to the militia, _ 1 
he ſaid, he did not doubt he could grant ſuch commiſ- _ = 
ſions as would legally enable thoſe he truſted to do all 9 
| 
train and muſter, to be commanded out of their coun- _— 
ties, and to be impriſonned at pleaſure, was contrary _ _—- 
to the ſenſe of ſeveral acts of parliament, and expreſsly R220 
againſt the petition of right and the preamble of a ſta- 1 
tute made this parliament, entitled, An act for the if: ; 
better raiſing and levying of ſoldiers for the preſent * 1 
defence of the kingdoms of England and Ireland. ot”: 
The King in a very voluminous declaration, endea- it "8 
voured to prove, that this right was inherent in the 11128 
crown, and had never been curtailed by any ſtatutes, fl 
urging two very extraordinary arguments, in contra- wy: 


diction to what had been advanced by the Commons, 
viz. That though the arming a man's ſelf, or finding 
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arms for another, could not be done without charge; [49 
yet that the clauſe in the ſtatute of the petition of __ 
right, ſetting forth that, by the laws of the realm, _ ;3 300 
the lubjects had inherited the freedom, 8 pa _— 

10U 1 


Ann. 1642. 
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received with much diſguſt; Mr. Selden, a man 
of the firſt reputation as a lawyer, having voted 


ſhould not be compelled to contribute to any tax, tal- 
liage, aid, or other like charge, not ſet by common 
conſent in parliament, had nothing to do with the 
3 in diſpute; and for the ſtatute entitled, An ad 
for the better raiſing and levying of ſoldiers, that the 
recital in the preamble of the ſtatute was not binding, 


though he had deſired that this ſtatute might paſs with 
a ſalvo jure for the King and people, on account of 


this very preamble. The King uſed an argument 
more plauſible for the neceſſity of the act, from the 


votes of parliament declaring, that the kingdom was 


in imminent danger of deſtruction, from enemies 
abroad and a diſcontented party at home; and that 
there was a neceſſity to put the people into a poſ- 
ture of defence. This the parliament could have 
anſwered by declaring, that the true ſenſe of thoſe 


votes were, that the liberty of the kingdom was in 
danger; and that it was neceſſary for the ſubjects 
to arm in their own defence, under the authoritß 


of the proper repreſentatives: that this vote was 
thus explained by a following one, That the King, 
ſeduced by wicked counſel, intended to make war 


againſt his parliament. The parliament would not 


allow the poſtulatum from which the King dedu- 
ced his argument, viz, That the kingdom could not bc 
put into a poſture of defence, without the command 
of him the ſupreme governor. It is true, argued 
they, the King has nominally ſuch a prerogative ; but 
then it is to be exerciſed according to the ſenſe and 
judgment of the parliament, who alone can give him 
ſufficient powers ; and are the only judges of the ſtate 
of the neceſſity and the manner of the defence; and, 
if the King refuſes to execute their judgment, they 


are empowered by their truſt, as the Roman diQators | 


were by a particular law of the people, to fee that 
the Commonwealth receives no damage. This mult 
be the fundamental law of the conſtitution, becauſe 
the conſtitution cannot exiſt without it ; and there 
mull be a latent power in every free government, to 


ſupport itſelf againſt the invaſions, oppoſitions, obſli- 


nacy, or imbecility of the executive magiſtrate. 
bY againſt 
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againſt it, as a thing without any authority of Ann. 1642. 
law, the ſtatute of Henry the Fourth on which it 
was grounded being repealed . An important 
circumſtance of a fatal tendency, contributed to 
damp the hopes of the royaliſts. Notwithſtand- 
ing that the fleet, by the compliance of the earl 
of! Northumberland to the requeſt of parliament, 
was now under the command of the earl of War- = 

wic, a ſtanch partiſan to the popular cauſe, yet =_ 

the King flattered himſelf, that the whole body _ _ 
of ſeamen were ſo much at his devotion *, and —_— 
that he had fo great an intereſt with the officers of 5 1 
E the navy, that they would deſert from their ad- 9 
E miral, on the leaſt intimation of his willl. = 
& Sir John Pennington was ſent to the Downs to The King 
ſuperſede the earl of Warwic, and to take on endeavours . ll 
| himſelf the command. Letters were accordingly in vain to get 
diſpatched to the captains of the ſeveral ſhips, to rbrprt 6 
obey the directions they ſhould receive from Pen- cr. 
nington. But, to the King's great ſurprize and _ =_ 
E mortification, his mandate was rejected with 0 
contempt; and the whole fleet, the vice-admiral 
and four captains excepted, who by the courage 
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The court, who thought Mr. Selden well affected 
to them, were ſo chagrined at the opinion he gave in 
| parliament on this ſubject, that the lord Falkland writ 
| an expoſtulatory letter to him, demanding of him the 
| Treaſon why in the preſent conjuncture, whatever his 
opinion was, he would oppoſe the commiſſion of array. 
Clar. Hiſt. vol. I. p. 517. fg 555 
On the ſeamen offering their aſſiſtance to guard 
the committee and the ſix members, on their return 
to Weſtminſter, the King aſked, What he had done 
to offend thoſe water-rats? But, notwithſtanding this 
token of their inclinations to the parliament, he yet | 0 
thought them ſo much his creatures, that they would 2 1 
have thrown the earl of Warwic over-board if he i 10 
ſhould have commanded them. Theſe flattering pre- i 
ſumptions are ſtrong marks in Charles's character. jk 
Clarendon's Hiſtory, vol. I. p. 523. 
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| HISTORY OF-BNGLAND. 
Ann. 1642. of the ſeamen were immediately brought to 


chearfully ſubmitted to an ordinance of parlia- 


ment, appointing the earl of Warwic lord high. 


admiral of England, in the room of the earl of 


Northumberland, who had reſigned his command 
JJ K 


THROUGH an unpardonable neglect of the 


parliament, the earl of Newcaſtle, afliſted by the 


The ſeamen ſhewed ſo much courage and activity 


on this occaſion, that, on the peremptory refuſal of 
two of theſe officers to come to, they ſurrounded their 


ſhips in open boats, without arms, entered them, 


ſtruck their yards and top-maſts, ſeized the captains, 


though armed with their piſtols and ſwords, and 


brought them priſoners to the admiral, who ſent them 
Ap to the parliament. The Earl of Warwic's Letter 15 
Mr. Pym. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XI. p. 268, & ſeg. 


t Clarendon ſays, that this cataſtrophe was owing to 


the ill conduct and irreſolution of Pennington : but on 
this, as on other occaſions, he flatly contradifts him- 
ſelf, by advancing, firſt, that the parliament had gar- 
bled the navy according to their intereſt; and then 
alledging that there were many gentlemen ſettled in the 


command of ſhips, whoſe fidelity and affe & ion his 
majeſty was aſſured no ſuperior officer could corrupt ; 


that captain Cartwright a ſtanch friend to royalty, the 


comptroller of the navy, had been prevented from ac- 
cepting the office of vice-admiral by an expreſs inti- 
mation from the King, he thinking that he ſhould 
give too much countenance to the conduct of the par- 
liament, if he ſuffered an officer of his own to com- 


mand the fleet, under an admiral he did not appoint. 
This formality, Clarendon ſuppoſes, was very mil- 
chievous to the King; and that captain Cartwright, 


had he been in the office of vice-admiral, could have 


preſerved to him a great part of the fleet. 


This, and other accidents, the fore- mentioned 
hiſtorian, who deals much in judgments, ſays, looked 
like the hand of Providence, to take that ſtrength out 
of his majeſty's hand of which he was the moſt con- 
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CHARLES I. 


Ho town of Newcaſtle; and thus ſecured to the 
King a port to receive the ſupplies he expected 
from Holland. This incident recruited the ſpi- 


rits of the court, The earl of Lindſey, who had 
deen a creature of the duke of Buckipngham's, 


and whoſe conduct had been very ſuſpicious in 
the command of the expedition to relieve the ill- 
fated Rochellers was appointed general of the 


King's army; his nephew, prince Rupert, bro- 


ther to the elector Palatine, was deſigned for the 


generalſhip of horſe Sir Jacob Aſhley was to 


be major-general of the foot ; and-the marquis 
of Hertford ” had a commiliion to be kept ſecret 


till 


1 The employing bis nephews in the war againſt bis 


N WP, was ſuppoſed to be a piece of policy in Charles 
his ſiſter and her family having, till this period, en- 


joyed a great popularity among the Engliſh. The ; 
King had taken his elder nephew, the prince Flector, 


with him, in his expedition to ſeize the five mem- 


bers. This prince, fearing the being farther expoled _ 


to the probability of public hatred, had left the king- 
dom: his leſs prudent mother, though at this time 
ſupported entirely by the bounty of the Englith parlia- 
ment had written to, her two ſons, Rupert and Mau- 
rice, both of them engaged in the King's ſervice, in a 
manner that expoſed her ſo much to the reſentment 
of this aſſembly, that it was warmly agitated, Whe- 
ther, as ſhe had made fo ungrateful a return for the 
favours ſhe had received from the popular intereſt in 


this country, it would not be both equitable and con- 


venient to with- hold her allowance, and ner it to 
the public ſervice ? 

This marquis of Hertford was that Seymour who 
had been ſo rigorouſly and illegally proſecuted by 
James, on his marriage with the unfortunate Arabella 
Stewart: he had received continual diſobligations from 
the reigning family, which occaſioned him ſome de- 
gree of popularity; yet his love of royalty was lo great, 
that on the firſt advances from the court, he cheartully 
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ntlemen of the county, had taken poſſeſſion of Ann. 1642. 
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Ann. 1642. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
till occaſion ſhould ſerve, to be his licutenant-ge- 
neral of all the weſtern parts of the kingdom, 


with a power to levy. ſuch a body of horſe and 


foot as he found neceſſary for his ſervice, and to 


Expedition | 


4 _ againſt Hull. 


force to reduce Hull, he once more required them 


contain his people within the limits of their duty, 


liament, ſignifying, that, before he would uſe 


to deliver it to him ; wherein if they would con- 


form, he would then be willing to admit ſuch ad- 
dreſſes, and return ſuch Kine. ales as might be 


proper to ſettle the peace of the kingdom ; he 


repaired with his whole court to Beverly, at- 


tended with a ſmall train of artillery, thoſe 


troops of horſe and foot which had been raiſed to 
attend him as a guard, and the train-bands of the 


county *, to which place he aſſigned the phrlia- 
ment to ſend their anſwer, e 1 


FRESU 


accepted the invidious office of being tutor to the 


prince; and afterwards the nefarious one of raiſing 
arms againſt his country, in ſupport of an oppreſſive 
power, under which he had himſelf ſmarted. 


*The parliament received intelligence, that coloncl_ 


Wilmot, Sir Hugh Pollard, and Sir John Berkclcy, 
were landed, with fourteen pieces of ordnance, and 
were making fortifications near Hull ; that the lord 


Willoughby of Ereſby, ſon to the earl of Lindie!, 


and Sir Thomas Glemham, were come with two hun- 


dred horſe, upon the Humber fide in Lincolathie; 


that the King came to Beverly, on the fourth inſtant. 


in the morning, intending to ſet down before Hull 
the next day; that by proclamation he had forbid an) 


proviſions to be ſent into the town, on pain of death; 
but that Sir John Hotham had drowned the count!) 


two miles round the town, ſo that no near approach 
could be made. On this intelligence it was reſolved, 


That 


Tux firſt expedition of the King's was an at- 
tempt to recover Hull. Having previouſly put 
forth a proclamation, declaring the rebellion of 
Sir John Hotham; and ſent a meſſage to the par- 


* 1 * 1 


e BA M I. E 8 1 


fraught with a large proportion of arms, and car- 
ing on board prince Rupert, prince Maurice, 
and other officers, deſigned to ſerve in the royal 


army; that ſome of the troops, raiſed by the 
commiſhon of array, had begun hoſtilities on the 
officers of militia, and had attempted to ſeize 
on a magazine of arms in the county of Leiceſ- 


ter guarded by the earl of Stamford). The de- 


claring that lord, and thoſe who had aſſiſted him in 


the ſervice, traitors; the fending of troops into 


Lincolnthire, and ſeizing men's horſes by force; 
the garriſoning the town of Newcaſte; the forti- 


tying the river Tyne, to interrupt the conveyance 


of coal; the inſolent behaviour of the Papiſts in 


out of the liberties of London, and five thouſand out 


1 _ - yag 
Fs advices having been received from Hol- Ann. 1642. - 
Jand, that veſſels had embarked from thence, 


Parl. Hiſt, 
Vol. . 
p. 263, & 
ſeq. 276, 
282, & ſeq. 


That ten thouſand foot ſhould be raiſed, five thouſand 


of the adjacent counties; that the officers ſhould be 


kept in continual pay, and the common ſoldiers every 
day they were trained; that two thouſand men ſhould 


be ſent by ſea to Hull, and ſome ſhips of war go down 


to the Humber; and that ſix pieces of ordnance, that 


were lately ſent from this town, ſhould be returned. 
The earl of Leiceſter, and lord Spencer, for oppoſing 


theſe reſolutions, were removed from their lieutenan- 


cies of Kent and Northamtonſhire ; and the earl of 


Pembroke, who had before the lieutenancies of Wilt _ 
hire, the Ifle of Wight, Kent, and the ſhires of Mon- 


mouth, Brecon, Glamorgan and Caernarvon, was 


303, & ſeg. Journals of the Commons, vol, II. p. 682. 


It was Mr. Huſtings, of the Huntingdon family, 


that endeavoured to ſeize on this magazine. | 

z The Commons having received information o 
great ſtore of arms and money being packed up, to be 
conveyed to York, paſſed an order for a general fearch 
to take place in all cities, towns, villages, and ſhips, 


for theſe particulars. - Fournals of the Cammons, vol. 


N Cheſhire, 


appointed in their room. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XI. p. 270, 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


_ Cheſhire, who in a premptory manner demanded 
their arms, ſeveral commiſſions having been gi- 


ven out to raiſe voluntiers for the King s ſervice: 


theſe, with a threatening declaration * againſt the 
proceedings of both houſes, and their adherents, | 
co occahoned the parliament no longer to delay the 
putting themſelves into a poſture of defence. 
They paſſed a vote, That an army ſhould be raiſ- 


The parlia- 
ment paſs a 
vote for raiſ- 
ing an army, 
and prepare 


for defence. 


ed for the ſafety of the King's perſon, the defence 


of both houſes of parliament, and of thoſe who 
had obeyed their orders, and for preſerving the 


true religion, laws, liberty, and peace of the 


kingdom: that the earl of Eſſex ſhould be their 


eneral ; and that they would live and die with 


dim The earl of Bedford was nominated to 
the command of the horſe; whilſt Hampden, Hol- 
Iis, Whitlok, Fiennes, Mainyard, Grimſtone, 


8 * ” Stapleton, St. "m3 men either emi- 
| - ; nent 


2 The parliament had providently ſorured the arms 


of the Papiſts, who began at this time to be very rio- 


tous. A petition from Monmouth expreſſed great 
fears from the flocking together of theſe ſeQaries. 


Fournals of the Commons, vol. II. p. 579. 


b In a conference on the ſubject of this declaration, 
the Lords deſired the Commons to conſider into what 
condition all thoſe perſons were brought, who had. 
\ obeyed the orders and commands of parliament, that 
there might be a ſpgedy courſe taken to provide for 

the ſafeties of the ſitting of parliament, the lives of its 
members, and the ſafety of all thoſe who had obeyed 
their commands. 
To the ordinance for the Commiſſion conſtituting 
the earl of Eſſex captain general, the earl of Portland 
only diſſented in the upper houſe. 


Parl. Hit. vol. XI. p. 265. 


The Commons or- 
dered that the time when their houſe firſt voted the 
raiſing of an army ſhould be printed. Parl. Hif?. vol. 


XI. p. 300. Journals of the Commons, val. IL. p. 
700. 


4 The King thought himſelf ſo ſure of the agel 


of Mr. Lelden, that he would have offered him the 
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x nent for their great knowledge of the law * , and Ann. N 


conſtitution of the country, or for high virtues 


and abilities, entered themſelves into the 8 


of the parliament, and accepted of commiſſions 
under the ordinance of the militia “. 
ment were not without hope that the King, whoſe 
condition was by no means promiſing, might yet 


be brought to reaſonable conceſſions. At the 


ſame time that they paſſed their votes for raiſing an 


army, they reſolved, That a petition ſhould be 
prepared, to move the King to a good accord with 


the parliament, and to prevent a civil war. Ac- 
cording to this reſolution, the earl of Holland, 


ſeals, but that he was told his love of indolence would 


make him decline the office. Whatever affection Mr. 


Selden might have to the perſon of the King, and 
however irregular he might think the conduct of the 
parliament, yet, when matters came to ſuch anextremity 
as to oblige the two parties to appeal to the ſword for 


the determination of the ſeveral pretenſions, he wiſely 
concluded that, if the popular party prevailed, on the 


wrecks of the preſent conſtitution might be eſtabliſhed 


a ſyſtem of law and Liberty; but if victory attended 
the royaliſts, it would enable the King effeCtually to 
annihilate both. Notwithſtanding W hitlock, a co- 
temporary writer of undeniable authority, aſſerts, that 
Mr. Selden accepted of a commiſſion under the ordi- 
nance of militia, yet Clarendon ſays, that he inveigh- 


ed againſt it as without ſhadow of law, or pretence of 


precedent, and deſtructive to the government of the 
kingdom. Clarend. Hiſt. vol. I. p. 517. 
© Corbet and L'Iſle, two eminent lawyers, gave 


likewiſe an opinion for the legality of the ordinance of 


_ militia, Whitlech, p. 54. 

The lords Say, Wharton, Fielding, 3 Sr, 
John, Grey of Grooby, Rochfort, Sir William Wal- 
ler, Sir Henry Luke, Sir Henry Cholmly, Mr. Gran- 
tham, all members of parliament, had likewiſe regi- 


ments given them; the lord Kimbolton was made lieu- 
tenant- general, and Sir John Merrie major- Genera 3 


the © parliament army. 


: Sir 


The parlia- 
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Ann. 1642. 
The parlia- 
ment ſend 
propoſitions 
to ſ the King 
dor peace. 


A 


_ HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | 
Sir John Holland, and Sir Philip Stapleton, were 
diſpatched with all ſpeed to Beverly, to preſent 
freſh propoſitions for peace. In theſe it was de- 
manded, that the King would remove all prepara- 
tions and actions for war, particularly the forces 

about Hull, Newcaſtle, Tinmouth, Lincoln and 
Lincolnſhire: That Ne would recall the illegal 
commiſſion of array *, diſmiſs his new-raiſed 
troops, return to his parliament, and hearken to 


their faithful advice: That he would leave delin- 


quents to the due courſe of juſtice; and that nothing 
done or ſpoken in parliament, or by any perſon 
in purſuance of the command and direction of 
both houſes, ſhould be queſtioned any where but 
in parliament: That they, on their parts, would 

leave the town of Hull in the ſtate it was before 
Sir John Hotham drew any forces into it, deliver 
the magazine into the Tower of London, and 
' ſupply whatſoever had been diſpoſed of for the 
ſervice of the kingdom ; and ſhould be ready 


do ſettle the militia by bill, in a way that ſhould 


be ſafe and honourable for the King, agreeable to 


the duty of parliament, and effectual to the good 


The King 


of the kingdom; that its ſtrength ſhould not be 
employed againſt itſelf; and that the parliament, 
and thoſe who profeſſed the Proteſtant religion, 
both in England and Ireland, ſhould not be leſt 
naked and deſenceleſs to the miſchievous deſigns 
of their profeſſed and confederated enemies. 

CHARLES rejected theſe propoſals with a haugh- 


rejects the tineſs that even gave diſguſt to his friends who 
barliament's were the moſt attached to prerogative. His 


- Propoſitions. 


anſwer to the two houſes was as extraordinary in 
the matter as magiſterial in the ſtyle. He com- 


plained, that they had paſſed a vote of his in- 


s The judges were commanded by the two houſes 
to publiſh in their circuits, the illegality of the com- 
miſſion of array. Jour nals od the Commons, vol. II. P. 
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EC HAKELES'L 
tention to levy war againſt his parliament ; a Ann. 1642. 


thing God knew his heart abhorred, notwith- 
ſtanding his profeſſions, declarations, and proteſ- 
tations, to the contrary, ſeconded by the teſtimo- 


ny of ſo great a number of peers; that it was the 


moſt ſcandalous and the boldeſt charge that had 
been yet laid upon him, that the neceſſary provi- 
ſion he had made for his own ſafety and defence, 


was to over-rule the judgment of his great coun- 


cil, and by force to determine the queſtions there 


depending, concerning the government and liber- 
ty of the kingdom. After denying all the parti- 
culars contained in the parliament's petition, he 


faid, that though he had reaſon to complain, that 
after they had ſent this, they had beat up drums, 


&c. yet he was graciouſly pleaſed once more to 


propoſe and require, That the town of Hull, and 
its magazine, ſhould be delivered to him; on 
which, to ſhew his earneſt deſire of peace, he 
would diſpenſe with his own honour, and grant a 
free and general pardon to all perſons within the 
town: That his navy ſhould be delivered into 
ſuch hands as he had appointed for the govern- 
ment of it: That all arms, levies, and proviſions 
for war, made by the conſent of both houſes, 
ſhould be immediately laid down; and all power 


of impoſing laws without his conſent diſavowed. 


Theſe were the conditions on which the King pro- 
miſed to lay down arms, and repair to his parlia- 
ment, that being adjourned to another place. 
Clarendon ſays, that ſeveral perſons of the King's 
own party, dreading the conſequence of exaſpe- 
rating the two houſes to proceed to extremities, 


earneſtly importuned him to return the matter of 
his propoſitions in the ſofteſt menner that he 
could. Charles had a different game to play: he 
had now unexpectedly united to his caule * the 


3 
greater 


| * Clarendon laments aud cenſures that reluctance 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


greater number of the nobility and gentry of prime 


eſtates in the kingdom, who were ready to draw 


the ſword againſt their country, in defence of his 


_ prerogative. The natural repugnance which at- 


tends a crime of that horrid nature, once got over, 


and his followers engaged in blood, not only the 
mutual inveteracy that attends civil broils, but the 
_ preſervation of their forfeited eſtates, would ren- 


der thementirely dependant on his fortunes: this, 
and the natural advantages that attend ſucceſs in 


„ ſymptoms that Baſtwick would not be long in reſtraint 


arms, would enable him to inſiſt on conditions 


which were not at this time prudent even to avow 
to his friends; and, were he foiled in battle, he 


looked on monarchy to be ſo eſſential a part of 


good government, that he ſhould then be only 
obliged to ſubmit to what was now propoſed to 


him by the parliament. He poſitively refuſed to 
make any alteration in his anſwer; and having 
promiſed not to attempt Hull till he received the 


parliament's anſwer, proceeded to Nottingham 


and Leiceſter i, to ſecure the affections of thoſe 


Counties, 


which was found, at firſt, among the moderate men 
of the King's party, to enter into preparations for the 


War 


i Whilſt the King was at Leiceſter, ſome of his 

ſervants, in purſuit of the earl of Stamford and a par- 
ty of militia, overtook the famous Dr. Baſtwick, a 
principal officer on the ſervice. The King would have 


had him indited in the ſtatute of 25 Ed. III. but the _ 
judge then attending the aſſize told the King, he had 
no reaſon to be ſo confident of the country as to con- 


_ clude that the jury would find the bill. The fame 


judge with ſome of the principal gentlemen of the 
county, the moſt attached to the King, preſſed him 
to diſcharge the doctor, or give the judge leave to do it, 
on an Habeas Corpus; urging it as an a& of juſtice 


and meray that would. work upon the people of the 


county to his advantage. Charles, finding by theſe 


altcr 


CHARLES 


counties. On the return of the + BW Ann, 1642. 
the parliament ordered their general to purſue his 
levies with all the vigour and ſpeed he could; and 
an anſwer of refuſal was ſent to the King, enclo- 
ſed to one of the ſecretaries of ſtate. 
CraRLEs immediately proceeded to the re- 
duction of Hull. The earl of Lindſey, with a 
few raw, undiſciplined troops, to the number of 
two thouſand horſe and foot, after having „„ 
a few impotent attacks on the place, was obli- 
ged to draw off his forces, and the King returned 


after he left the county, told theſe counſellors he would 
think of the advice they had given him till thenext mor- 
ning; and immediately after their departure, directed 

a meſſenger of his chamber, with expedition and ſecre- 
cy, to take Baſt wick out of the county- goal, and 
carry him to Nottingham, a place more particularly 
attached to him than any in the whole kingdom. 
Thus, by a meaſure that might have ſerved for a war- 

ning to thoſe of his followers who affected a re grd 
for the Liberty of their country, did the King give an 
early proof what fatal ſhocks that Liberty muſt ſuffer 

from the arbitrary precedents which he would have an 
opportunity to introduce in his military capacity. 
Clar. Hiſt. vol. I. p. 540, & ſeq. 
In his ſpeech to the inhabitants of the county of 

| Leiceſter he told them, That he had ſent ſuch pro- 
poſitions for peace and accommodation to his two hou- 
les of parliament, that he hoped be ſhould have no 
other uſe of their affections but their prayers, being 
ture the two houſes would ſubmit to them with alacri- 
ty, if the inexcuſable enemies to the peace of the 
kingdom were not ſtrong enough to prevail. Nc hed '$ 
Collections, 8vo Ed. p. 477. | 

| Sir John Meidrum, a valiant Scot, diſtinguiſhed 

himſelf in the defence of the town of Hull: he ac- 
quired additional reputation by a very ſpirited and ſen- 

| lible letter he wrote to "the King, on the conduct of 

© the court and miniſtry. aol vol. IV. P 610, 

& /eg. 627, & /cg. 


to 
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Ann. 1642. to York®. He was, in ſome meaſure, compen- 
Goring, the ſated for this repulſe by the unexpected conduct 
governor of of Goring, the governor of Portſmouth, who, 


Portſmouth, * the moſt ſolemn profeſſions of 


declares for 


The King: e attachment 


m This Aden on Hull was in purſuance of a plan 


formed by ween Sir John Hotham and lord Digby, 
for the delivering up Hull to the King. Digby had 


been fent over by the queen, to concert with the King 


a plan of operation: on his return, to haſten the pro. 


viſion of arms and ammunition, he was taken and car- 
ried into Hull. Under the diſguiſe of a Frenchman, 
he remained ſome time unknown; but his active ro- 


mantic genius prompted him at length to diſcover 


himſelf to Hotham : the manner in which Hotham en- 
tertained the diſcovery, encouraged Digby to attempt 
his converſion to the King's ſervice. After amuſing 


him with bumbaſt declamations on the ſtate of affairs, 
and the conduct of the King's enemies, he told him, 


that he would, in a ſhort time, reduce them all; that 
they had already loſt the hearts of the people; that 
the fleet was entirely at the King's diſpoſal ; that all 
the princes in Chriſtendom would engage in the quar- 
rel; that the prince of Orange was coming over at 
the head of an army to attack Hull, &c. Then enter- 
ing into a large deſcription of the honour and glory 
that man would have, who could be ſo bleſt as to pre- 
vent this terrible ſcene of confuſion, he told Hotham, 
that he was the perſon who could do it; that, by deli- 
vering up Hull to the King, the war would be extin- 
guiſhed, and peace eſtabliſhed throughout the king- 
dom; that the world believed he, Digby, had ſome 
credit both with the King and queen, and he would 


_ employ it all, that Hotham ſhould have the full recom- 


pence of his merit. The weak old man either liitened, 
or ſeemed to liſten with an attention that ſpoke appro- 
bation of this vain diſcourſe: it was at length determi- 
ned between them, that if the King would attack the 
town, tho' but with one regiment and ſhoot a ſingle 
14 againſt it, Hotham would immediately deliver it 

Full of imaginary ſucceſs, Digby poſted to 


A Voll, to concert meaſures for the enterprize; but in 


the 


rns 331 
ment to the parliament, in this important Ann. 1642. 
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the interim Hotham, Ending that the oſpeſt of the 
King's affairs were not ſo favourable as had been repre- 
ſented, and farther intimidated by the earl of War- 
wic's coming into the port of Hull with ſeyeral ſhips 
of war, on Digby's return he told him it was impoſſi- 
ble for him to execute what he had promiſed; and all 
that Digby could obtain was, that himſelf and Aſh- 
burnham, who had been taken priſoner at the ſame 
time, ſhould have liberty to go to their maſter at Be- 
verly, who, on this diſappointment, was obliged to 
deſiſt from any farther attempt on Hull. Clarendon is 
the relator of this ſecret piece of hiſtory, who, with 
his uſual pomp of language, makes the following re- 
fletion on the incident of Digby's eſcape (the moſt 
odious man in the kingdom to the parliament): * It 
was a wondertul influence that this noble perſon's 
ſtars, which uſed to lead him into and out of the 
greateſt perplexities and dangers, | throughout the 
| Whole courſe of his life, had upon this affair.“ 
This was not the only plot which had been laid for 
the reduction of Hull. Some time previous to this 
E Beckwith, a Papiſt, endeavoured to ſeduce 
is ſon-in-law, one Fowkes, a heutenant in the train- 
bands of Hull, to betray the town to the King. For 
this ſervice Fowkes was offered for his captain 1000 l, 
per annum, and 10001 in money and for himſelf 5001. 
per annum, and 500 |. in money; the annuity to be 
ſettled on themſelves and next heirs for their lives, 
Fowkes had the honeſty to diſcloſe the offer to the go- 
vernor, and a ſcheme was laid to draw into a ſnare 
1000 of the King's horſe, and 500 foot; but Sir 
John Hotham afterwards changing his mind, notice 
was given to the King, that this plot was diſcovered. 
On the parliament's receiving intelligence of the buſi- 
neſs, a meſſenger was diſpatched to York for the ap- 
prehenſion of Beckwith, who was not only protected by 
the King, but the meſſenger was inſulted, Car. Hiſt. 
vol. I. p. 545, & ſeq. Ruſbworth, vol. IV. p. 599, 
& ſeg 
I Hering either by ſvpprofing part of the evidence 
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The King's 


dleclaration 


A - againſt the 


parliament, 


could bear arms to repai 


HISTORY OF ENGL AND: 

a ſea-port town, of reputed ſtrength, and the 
aining an officer of ſome experience in ſervice, 
elated Charles to ſuch a degree, that he immedi- 
ately publiſhed a declaration, recapitulating all 
thoſe actions he termed n and rebellious, in 
the two houſes; and, at the fame time, put forth 
a proclamation, i in which he required all men who 

irs him, at Nottingham, 


by the twenty-fifth of Auguſt following, there to 
attend his royal ſtandard, which on that day he 


intended to erect *. 


on the ſubjeft of the army-plot, or by an r 
manner, preſerved ſo much of the queen's regard and 


_ confidence, that ſhe had once determined to put her- 
ſelf under his protection, whilſt the King ſhould repair 


to the North. On his declaring for the King, he 


impoſed an oath on the garriſon and townſmen, thruſt 


: | thoſe out of the town who refuſed to take it, and re- 
_ ceived into the fort many Papiſts. His being diſap- 


_ conferred on lord Kimbolton, might have occaſioned 


pointed in the expeClation he had formed, on ſome 
flight promiſe, of being made lieutenant-general of 
the horſe in the parliament's army, a poſt which was 


him, the moſt vain and profligate man of his time, to 
act this treachery, Parl. Hi. vol. XI. p. 363. 5 
„ The bills which had paſſed the two houſes during 

the King' s abſence, and to which he denied his aſſent 


| my VIZ. 


For the better bites the Lord's day. 
4 For clearing the five members. | 
3. For the forfeiture of the eſtates of the delinquen 
biſhops. 
4. To reſtrain the creation of peers. 
5. For raiſing 10,000 men for Ireland. 
6. For calling an aſſembly of divines. Parl. Lil . 


vol. X. p. 389, 487, 515. vol. XI. p. 136. 
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: adherents traitors. 


: oh ſhould lay down arms. 
dard erefted at Nottmobam 


peace. 


2 proteſtation. 
and arms.— 


bury ſurrenders 10 the King. 
A 5 by both parties. 


meet and retire: without fighting.- 


9% the par Hament, 


e 4 


State of each party on the commencement of the war. 
word he King endeavours in vain to gain the 
Proclaims the earl of Efſex end bis 


Scots. 


-Publiſhes a declaration 
againſt the ane Te, and offers pardon to thoje 
—T be royal flan- 
Overtures of 


The King retreats to Hh. ewwſbur Y. 


Gains recruits of men, money, 
Fallacious conduct of the King 
-Battle at ag. hill Ban- 
Vicbory claim- 


aud Papiſts.- 


Oxford and Reading. 


The parliame nt 


* an addrejs for a treaty, and take "meaſures 
0 ſecure the city = 
bar leaders. 
court. 


Drvifion among the popu- 


Ariful conduct of the King's enemies. 
Treachery of the Ning Ie two armies 


endeavours in vain to reſume the intended treaty, 
——Aſſeſſments.—— S'rength of the royal par- 
5 
the earl of Newcaſtle, mſeft the North. 
Parliament's forces in thofe parts commanded by 
the brd Fairfax. Encounter, —— Counties 
afſciated by the parliament.— Application to 
the King for peace. 


Cornwall, — —Cirencefter taken by the royaliſts, 
—ducceſſes of the parliament. Death and 
character of the lord Broke —— Reading retake! 
Treacherous conduct . 
Eijex: 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

 Efſex.—— Skirmiſh on Chalgrave-field ——-. 
Death and character of Hampden—— Defeat of 
the parliameitt's forces at Adderton-moor, at 
Stratton, on Roundway-Down, Briftol taten 
by the King's forces. FTriumphant ftate of the 


King's affairs. 


A ITIZENS and brethren, involved in acts of 
hoſtile violence againſt each other, the con- | 


ſequence of civil broils, muſt be a circumſtance 


ſo repugnant to humanity, that it is to be ima- 


gined no incitements leſs powerful than the prin- 


ciples of ſelf-defence, the ſtrong allurements of 


intereſt, or ambitious views, could engage men 


in ſuch unnatural contentions. That the parlia- 


ment, actuated by a generous love of freedom, 


animated with the hopes of attaining the bright- 
eſt, the moſt virtuous object of ambition, and 


incited by the fear of again falling into that la- 


very from which they had gloriouſly redeemed. 
themſelves and country, ſhould urge matters to 
the extremity of war, is neither a ſubject of ſur- 
priſe or blame; but that a prince who had, for 


the ſpace of twelve years, ravaged the conſtitu- 


tion by repeated acts of tyranny and violence, 
had levelled the boundaries of law, and thrown 


down the bulwarks of civil and religious ſree- 


dom ; that ſuch a prince, in his adverſe ſtate, 
ſhould find a party to eſpouſe his broken for- 
tunes; that he ſhould be able to perſuade men 


do riſk their all, in defence of his grandeur and 


authority; that he ſhould be able to perſuade 
men to lift their impious hands againſt the altars 
of Liberty, and drench their country in blood, 
to ſupport him in a power he had abuſed, are ci. 
cumſtances which exhibit a melancholy proof ol 
the extreme depravity of the human mind, when 


men ceaſe to balance their affections by the ſcale 


of virtue and reaſon, 
| Trou GH 


fered, under the government of the Stewart fa- The ſtate of 


King found among the men of fortune and fami- 
in the vulgar conſideration of deſcent from opu- 


this accident a right to tyranniſe over their fel- 
the fide of the crown, from whence they expect- 


ed ſupport in their iniquitous pretenſions. Thus 


ed to the hierarchy ; two numerous bodies of 


and the gentry of anticnt deſcent, all ſided with 


= aA 'R D . x 398. 
Tuo the provocations the Engliſh had ſif- Ann. 1642. 


mily, had in appearance rouſed an univerfal ſpi- Sach party 
rit of oppoſition, yet when the jarring between ?" the com- 
the King and parliament came to hoſtilities, and LE ih 
the majeſty and indefeaſible power of the people 
were oppoſed to the claims of monarchy, the 


ly a numerous party: theſe, priding themſelves 
lent anceſtors, fancied they had attained from 


low-citizens : they ſickened at the new-broached 
doctrines, aſſerting the equal rights of men; and 
deſerting that cauſe which envy and oppreſſion 
had engaged them to abet, ranged themſelves on 


the greater weight of landed intereſt operated for 
the King, who had likewiſe all the popiſh recu- 
ſants, and thoſe who were ſuperſtitiouſly attach- 


men. Theſe advantages were more than balanced . 
by the popularity of the parliament. There 4 
were, in theſe days, a numerous ſet of people, 
who by huſbandry, cloathing, and other induſt- 
rious arts, were poſſeſſed of great property, and 
tome of them good eſtates; thele men being 
treated ſuperciliouſſy by the court, the nobility, 
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the parliament. The commercial part of the na- 
tion, whoſe ſucceſs depends on popular privileges, 
were wholly theirs*, They had the affections 
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The trading part of the nation, who at this time 
began to be poſſeſſed ol. great property, were treated 
with a high degree of contempt by Charles and his 
lather, and their nobility; and the arbitrary acts of 

| | | _ government 
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Ann, 64a: of all the lower claſs of people that were Prote(. 


tants, and who were not tied by particular depen- 


| dencies on the ariſtocratical families. Theſe had 
been great ſufferers by the tyranny which the 
_ clergy had uſurped over their conſciences, and 
were deſirous to free themſelves from the oppreſ- 
ſion of the lay gentry, who had been weak enough 


to fling out this provoking inſult on their condi- 


tion, viz. That twenty pounds a year was enough bo 
for every peaſant to live on. 
Tur parliament had ſecured London and all 
the ſea- ports in the kingdom, except Newcaſtle 
and Portſmouth; the whole navy was in their 
ſervice; the cuſtoms yielded them a conſiderable 
red, Bon had 1 in their hands a large ſum of 


2 8 


government extitifed by the heart family was more 

| ſenſibly felt among this body of men, whoſe want of 
vice rendered, in their eyes, the manners of a court 
: hateful and deſpicable. '. 


The parliament, by ordinance, DET y a defal- 


| edi of fifteen per cent. to thoſe merchants who 
ſhould advance, by way of loan, unto their commi!- 
ſioners, thoſe ſums of money which, by the laſt book 


of rates, would have been legally due, if the King had 


paſſed their bill of tonnage and poundage, declaring; 
there ſhould be a proviſion made in their next grant 
to the crown for the indemnity and ſecurity of fuch 
_ merchants; and that the defalcation of fifteen per 


cent. ſhould be confirmed to them. In this ordinance 


it is aſſerted, That the debt due to the navy was 
200, 000 J. and that fifty-two ſhips of war were in the 
actual ſervice of the kingdom. It, appears, by the 


King's proclamation, prohibiting the payment of cul- 


toms, on the authority of this ordinance, that it was 
generally obeyed. The parliament afterwards pub- 


liſhed a juſtification of their ordinance, in anſwer to 
the King's proclamation : in this they aſſerted, '11 at 
the meaning of the penal clauſe in the act of tonnags 

and poundage, paſled this parliament, was only to fe- 


ſtrain the crown from W 6s duties on the ſubſce t, 


without 
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money -raiſed for the relief of Ireland. Contri- Ann. 1642. 


butions were ſo eaſily gathered, and loans ſo 


chearfully complied with, va on a declaration 


without their conſent, but did 1 no ways intend to ex- 
tend to any caſe where the Lords and Commons had 


given their aſſent. 'The King's proclamation having ob - 


ſerved, that the payment of the cuſtoms ſeemed to 
cheriſh and foment an unnatural war, the parliament 


replied, that ſo much of that money as had been ex- 


ated by the earl of Newcaſtle, the lord Mohun, Sir 
Ralph Hopton, was indeed employed to ſupport an un- 
natural war, and foment a civil diſſention; but that 
which had come to the diſpoſal of the parliament had 


been, with care and faithfulneſs, diſburſed for the pay- 
ment of navy-debts, due by his majeſty before the be- 
ginning of this parliament ; and for the ſetting forth 


two fleets the laſt ſummer, the one for guarding the 
coaſt of Ireland, and preventing aid to the rebels; the 
other for the defence of England, the preventing an 

invaſion, and the preſervation of merchant-ſhips from 
pyrates. To the King's aſſertion that, by the mer- 
chants? obedience to the ordinance of parliament, the 

trade of the kingdom wa much leſſened, they replied, 
that the rebellion of Sir Raiph Hopton in the Weſt 


wholly deſtroying the flouriſhing manufactories of the 
new draperies in thoſe parts, by robbing the carriers 


and trawnters, by his majeſty's cavaliers, of woollen 
cloth and other manufactures; whereby the commerce 


and intercourſe of trade e London and the re- 


mote counties were interrupted : the rebels of Ireland 
ſetting forth men of war, and making prize of our 
merchantmen trading to and from foreign parts, had. 


leſſened trade ; but the money raiſed by virtue of the 
ordinance of parliament was the only means to main- 


tain the navy, without which trade and commerce 
would have been by pyrates, Iriſh rebels and foreign 
forces, wholly deſtroyed ; and not only trade, but the 
whole kingdom, inevitably expoſed to deſtruction, by 


his majeſty's refuſing to paſs the bill for tonnage and 
poundage, had not the parliament wholly taken upon 


them the yn thereof. Harl. Hiſt. vol. XI. p. 343˙ 


& ſeg. Ruſbworth, vol. V. p. 87. 
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| 4238 — HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | 
Ann. 1642. of parliament, for the bringing in of money or 
| plate to furniſh horſe and arms, or for providing 


and eee, horſe, horſe- men, and arms, on 


the condition of re- payment, with the intereſt of 
eight per cent. ſums to the value, as it is ſaid, of 
ſome millions, were brought to their committees: 
all ranks and conditions of men and women pour- 
ed in their treaſure to ſupport the common cauſe, 
whilſt the poorer fort of females offered up their 
wedding-rings and bodkins. With theſe eminent 
ſuperiorities the popular party had a brighter, 


more beneficial one. The genius of the nation, 
which had been long improving by a taſte for 


Freedom, now exempt from the fetters of tyran- 
ny, was riſen to a very exalted height, and rang- 
ed itſelf on the fide of its parent Liberty. It 
was from the elocution of Pym, the unbounded 

knowledge and perſuaſive talents of Hampden, 
the profound fagacity of young Vane, &c. that 


it owed its greateſt ſuccels. 


Tux King had a particular diſadvantage, which 
he had incurred from the duplicity of his conduct: 
notwithſtanding | 
the people in general believed he had an avertion 


all his aſſertion to the contray, 


to the free government of the country; that he 


had conſented to all the laws paſſed this parlia- 
ment with reluctance; that neither his oaths nor 


promiſes could be depended on; and that he 


meant to reſcind or depart from every thing that 


had been enacted in favour of public Liberty. 


The King Nie had written a letter to his council in Scotland, 


| endeavours in which he gave an account of the poſture of 


in vain to 
gain the 
Scots. 


his affairs, and of the conduct of the parliament. 
The council ſent him an anſwer, full of zeal and 


affection; and a petition was obtained, as from 


Vicar's Parl. a large body of the noblemen, gentlemen, bur- 


Chron. 
p. 107. 


geſſes, and miniſters of the kingdom of Scotland, 
in which many things were ſaid to the diſparage- 
ment of the Engliſh parliament, who, on hearing 
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* dis intrigue, took meafures that effectually Ann. 1642, 
fruſtrated the intent. The fore-mentioned peti: 
tion was diſowned; and the Scots council, who were 
mportuned by the nobility, miniſtry, and bur- 
gelles of Edinburgh, not to meddle for the King W hitlock; 
againſt the parliament, formed a petition, in p. * 
which they intreated the King to learken to his 

ateſt, his beſt, and moſt unparalleled council; 2 
they diſſuaded him from a journey into Ireland; ' 27:.7-- 
declared their earneſt deſires, that an union might 
be perfected betwen the King and parliament; 
and ended with a large manifeſtation of their hear - 
ty affection to this aſſembly, proteſting that they 
would do nothing contrary to their privileges. 
Though a different conduct, in the Scots, would 

| have been weak, ungrateful, and contrary to 
their obvious intereſt, yet it was an unexpected 
blow to the King, who had ſedulouſly courted 
this people from the time that he had determined 
to bring; matters to a rupture with the Engliſh 
parliament. A meſſage of thanks was ſent to the 
Scots privy council, for their good advice: in this 
they were deſired not to interpoſe in a manner that 

ſhould weaken the confidence, or endanger the 
peace of the two kingdoms; and aſſured, that the 
parliament of England according to the treaties 
ratified in both parliaments, the brotherly affecti- 

on which they bore to the Scots nation, 5 inte- 
reſt they had in its proſperity ſo much conducing : 
to the eſtabliſhment and ſecurity of the true reli- 
gion and juſt liberties of England, would be very 
careful of the preſervation of the mutual affection 

between the two kingdoms; for the better im- 

proving of which, and the applying their mutual 

union and correſpondence to the ſettling the pre- 

ent troubles, they were deſired to ſend the parlia- 

ment of England the ſeveral meſſages, declarati- 

ons, and inſtructions, they had received from 

the Wing: That the 5 might the better remove 
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- In HISTORY OF: ENGLAND. 
* Ann, Wen any. doubt or miſtake of their. actions, "ny did 


intend, on their fide, to ſend to the council of 


Scotland ſuch declarations, petitions, and remon- 


his majeſty and the people of England. 


CHARLES, at the ſame time that he com- 


manded his ſubjects who could bear arms to at- 


tend his royal ſtandard *, proclaimed the earl of 


he earl of Eſſex and his adherents traitors *, and publiſhed 
Eſſex and his a large declaration N the parliament '. He 


adherents 5 . 3 accuſed 2 


declared 


. ann r On theſe latent af; the Kings the parlia- 


ment publiſhed a declaration, that whoever ſhould aſſiſt 


a him in promoting this war againſt his people, he in- 


tending to make himſelf an abſolute conqueror of theſe 
kingdoms, if not timely prevented, were traitors, and 


ſhould be brought to condign puniſhment. Far. H. . 7 | 


vol. XI. p. 386. | 

»On a conference between the two houſes, on the 
ſabje& of this proclamation, Eſſex after | proteſting 
that his actions ſhould ſhew him as dutiful a ſubject as 


any the King had, ſaid, he was as ready to venture 


his life in defence of the law, as the other great gene- 
ral for the breach of it. In the lower houſe, on the 
queſtion being put, Whether that houſe would main- 
tain, aſſiſt, and adhere unto him for the 1 of 
the Proteſtant religion, the King's perſon, &c.? every 
member roſe up in his place, one after another, and 
gave a diſtin anſwer; and a reſolution paſſed, that 

_ abſent members ſhould declare themſelves, from time 
to time, as they came into the houſe. I'wo days af- 
terwards, the Commons ſent up an impeachment 


againſt the marquis of Hertford, the earl of Northamp- | 
ton, and Henry Haſtings, ſecond ſon to the earl of 


Huntington, for high-treaſon, in actually levying war 
againſt the king and kingdom. Several peers were 
committed, ſor putting in execution the King's com- 
miſſio of ariay. Ferl. Hiſt. vol. XI. p. 369, & /c. 

t Tae parliament, in hopes of ting rid of a con- 

teſt wich ce nſumed the time of their ableſt members, 


had ſo bid tl e publiſhing * declarations or papers 5 
the 


ſtrances, as they ſhould have occaſion to make w 2 
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recuſed them of an intention to involve religion Ann. 


and Liberty in anarchy and confuſion: and aſ- 


ſured the people, that their peace and ſecurity 
were ſhaken in the wounds that were given to his 
honour and authority. On recapitulating the fa- 
vours he had beſtowed on his ſubjects, he aſſerted 

it was his earneſt and affectionate deſire to beget 
a right underſtanding with them, that occaſioned 
him to ſummons this parliament, and not any 


force 


the King's, that ſhould be contrary to their ordinan- ; 


ces: indeed, in the war of the pen, they fought on 


very unequal terms. The greater part of the nation 
were ſuperſtitiouſly attached to old cuſtoms, and bi- 
gots both in politics and religion; the poſſefſion of 


uſeful learning was confined to a few individuals ; the 


| herd continued in the dark obſcurity of Gothic 1gno- 
rance, or employed their faculties in the barren paths 


of ſcholaſtic divinity, and the light and deluſive ſtudy 


of poetic fancy; parts of literature which narrow and 
miſguide the mind. Whilft oppoſition was directed 


by the common forms of the conſtitution, the reaſon- 
ing of the popular leaders was cloſe, clear, and conclu- 
five z but there can be no preciſion in argument, 
where the poſition on which the argument is built 


muſt be either diſguiſed or excluded. The King 


derived advantages from the very circumſtances that 


hampered his opponents, who could alone found their 


pretenſions on concluſions drawn from poſitions neceſ- 


ary to the freedom of the conſtitution, but difagree- 


ing with its forms, and not expreſſed in any law; 
whilſt the King would own no fundamentals but poſi- 


tive, expreſs, and particular laws, which were all on 
his fide, and obvious to vulgar ſenſe. This contro- 
verſy, however, ſubjeQed him to the mortification of 
owning that his adminiſtration, during the firſt fifteen 


years of his reign, was illegal and tyrannical; of 


proving the miſchiefs which flow from arbitrary pow- 


er, the natural conſequence, he faid, of the parlia- 
ment's maxims ; and that the government of England 
was compounded of monarchy, ariſtocracy, and de- 
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Ann. 1642, hates on n his n The des 


court, he acknowledged, had proceeded with too 


much ſtrictneſs, where the tender conſciences of 0 


many of his weak ſubjects” were concerned; 
many perſons had been 45505 and vexed, under 
colour of executing the 


oreſt-laws; and ſame en- 
deavours had been made to ſet on foot foreſts, 


where | in truth none had been ; but then he no 


mocracy : "but then, by kl dying that the parliay 


ment, in any caſe whatſoever, could intermeddle with 


his government, he confined the exiſtence of the two 
laſt-mentioned ſpecies to theory only, and evidently 


reclaimed the conceſſion, by aſſerting, that his rights 


were of divine original, ſettled and eſtabliſhed on him- 


ſelf and poſterity by God; fince the laws of the con- 
ſtitution, allowed on all ſides to be merely human, 
Could never bind or controul the unalterable difates 


of the Divinity. But abſurd as are the pretenſions 


and glaring contradictions to be found in the King's 


declarations, they paſſed with his own party as ortho- 
dox doQtrine ; and even among the preſpyterians, who 
were looked on by Charles and his father as irrecon- 


_ £ileable enemies to their power, there were few who 


had formed any juſt notions of the nature of politic 
ſubordination, and the ſeparate and diſtin& principle: 
which bind the conſciences of men in matters civil and 


religious: the prejudices of the majority of the parlia- 
ment itſelf were oppoſite to thoſe tenets on which a 
War with the King could be rationally juſtified; and 
the cauſe of Liberty owed its ſucceſs alone to ſucha WW 
flagrant want of ſincerity on the King's part, that WW 
convinced the people, yet ſmarting under the jnjuries 
of recent oppreſſions, that their ſafety depended on 
diſabling him from reſcinding thoſe acts of juſtice 


which he had been Peer tated to paſs this par- 
liament. 
u If this had been the motive of the King's action, 


why did it not determine him to what was ſo univer- 


ſally agreeable to the people; and to what they had 
ſo undoubted a right before the riſing of the Scots ? 

v The King always affected to call the non- confor- 
miſts his Wepk lubjeQs. 


ſooner 


CHARLES I. 


Honer received complaint of this, but he paſſed Ann, 1642. 


an act for redreſs*. He had conſented to the 


abolition of the power of the high-commiſſioners, 
without preſſing that the power might be rather 
qualified, and care taken for the upholding eccle- 
ſiaſtical diſcipline : without diſputing his right, 
he had conſented, that the judgment in his favour, 
in the buſineſs of ſhip-money, ſhould be vacated 


and cancelled ; and in the preamble to the bill of 


tonnage and poundage, had parted with his pow- ] 
er of impoſing, a power which had been adjudged 


good, and exerciſed by his anceſtors”. After 


the King had expatiated on the merit of his con- 
ceſſions, he enlarged on the ungrateful return he 
had met with from the parliament: On their ac- 


cuſation of his intention to bring up the army to 


awe the parliament, he aſſerted that no man 
could believe him guilty of fo ſtrange a plot: On 


the ſubject of the conipiracy againſt the marquiſ- 
ſes of Hamilton and Argyle, he faid, the grounds 
of their fears were fully examined by t the Scots 


parliament, their perſons being of that quality 
and eſtimation in the kingdom, that they were 
ſure of juſtice *. Among the crimes of ingrati- 


tude with which the King charged the parliament, | 
he told them, they had forgotten that bleſſed 


condition his ſubjects had enjoyed, of peace and 


x When the complaint was backed by the authority 


of parliament, aſſiſted by the power of two large ar- 
mies, and the inclinations of the people. 


The King ſtill inſiſted that he had a right to theſe 
unconſtitutional prerogatives; and allowed, in this 
caſe,” what he had before denied, on the occaſion of 
his exacting obedience to his commiſſion of array, viz. 


that the preambles of bills were binding. 


A ſtrange aſſertion, that they were ſure of juſ- 
tice from theſe circumſtances only, 


2 4 plenty, 
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An, 2942. plenty under his government“; and animadverted 


on the remonſtrance of the houſe of Commons, 


as of he Reer conſequence to parliaments, be- 


ing the firſt appeal that was ever made to the 


people. The accuſation and commitment of 


the biſhops were remembered among the faults of 


the parliament ; and the King inſiſted, that they 


could not repair to the upper houſe, 5 : 
danger of their lives ©. He aſſerted, that his pro- 
ceedings againſt the ſix members were legal; So 
that the order of the houſe of Commons, againſt 
arreſting their members, was much more unjuſ- 


tifiable by any rule of law or juſtice, than any 
thing he had ever done, or any body had done 


by his authority. He confeſſed, that his with- 
drawing to the North, was to be free from the 


importunate ſolicitations of the mean people; 


and reviled the leaders of the popular party, as 
contemptible in number, and ingonſiderab e in 


This was a circumſtance entirely owing to the 


| accidents of the times, and to the virtue and induſtry 


of the Engliſh; a circumſtance greatly checked by 


monopolies and other parts of evil adminiſtration, and 


a circumſtance which Charles endeavoured to deprive 
of its advantages, by e to eſtabliſh an arbi- 


trary power of taxation. 


b Who had any right to be the judge of their be- 


 haviour but their own conſtituents ? and to whom can 


any part of the legiſlature appeal for a ſanction to their 


conduct, but to thoſe from whom they derive. their 


authority ? ? 


Many of the ie on their anni non, de- 


clared to the contrary. The King, in endeavouring 
to lower the character of the popular members, 
makes a very odd confeſſion. He taxed them with 
being ſo greedy of preferments, that they would even 
have ſaved the life of the earl of Strafford, if he would 
have conferred deſired offices on them. 


fortune 


D 


the parliament might as lawfully have ſent his 
ſhips to the Indies, and ordained, that he ſhould 


againſt his will, and under a command he did pro- 
teſt againſt. He charged them with having 


lament for diſcharge of the debts of the nation *; 


[nance of the militia could have no honeſt end, 


owned that the power was in different hands, 


ſubmit to the nineteen propoſitions, depoſe him- 


make an account, to be devoured by them. 
in this voluminous declaration were ſo many un- 


4 This calumny is contradicted by Clarendon, who 
is one of the moſt partial writers of theſe times, and 
E who had an inveterate malice againſt theſe men. * In 


| ble dexterity, pretenders to ſevere juſtice and regula- 
rity.” Clarendon's Hiſtory, vol. I. p. 514. 


its defence, or of the uſe of its navy ; though they 
might prevent the King from taking ſuch an advan- 
tage of the truſt inveſted in his office, as ſhould turn 
the arms of the public againſt itſelf : but theſe are di- 
2 incompatible with the prejudices of the 
King. . | e 

The parliament, after this, publiſhed an account 


Cbron, p. 109. deniabl 
leniable 


. 245 
fortune and reputation. In regard to the navy, Ann, 1642, 


never have any more, as keep them in the Downs _ 


waſted and conſumed the money given by act of par- 
called their conduct an impudent injuſtice; aſſert- : 
| ted, that the ſecurity of the public was provided 
for by the commiſſion of array; that the ordi- 


that was not obtained by that commiſſion; and 


and like to be employed to other uſes, than that 
ordinance was intended. He would not, he ſaid, 


| elf, and ſuffer the people and kingdom, which 
God and the law had committed to his govern- 
ment and protection, and for which he muſt 


As if the invectives and aflertions to be found 


the houſe of Commons, ſays he, the great managers 
were men of notable parts, much reputation, admira- 


Tue parliament could not deprive the kingdom of 


of their receipts and diſburſements. Vicar's Farl. 
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Ann. 1642. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


deniable facts and poſitions, the King, in a tri. 
umphing manner, aſked, Can our good ſubjects 
be longer kept in this trance? Can our nobility, 
gentry, clergy, commonalty of England, ſacri- 
fice their honour, intereſt, religion, and Liberty, 

to terms, and the mere ſound of 


parliament and 


privilege ©? Is it poſſible for us to be made vile 


dom did not depend upon Charles, or upon any of the 


the mob to tumult. 


and contemptible, and ſhall our good ſubjects 
continue as they are? Can our juſt power be ta- 
ken from us; and ſhall they enjoy their Liberty“ 


Charles ends his declaration with accuſing of trea- 


fon the fix proſecuted members, with Sir Henry 


Ludlow, Mr. Martin“, alderman Pennington, 
and captain Venn ©; threatens to cauſe indict- 


ments to be drawn againſt the earls of Warwic, 
Eſſex, Stamford, lord Brook, Sir John Hotham, 


ſerjeant-major general Skippon, and all thoſe who 


| ſhould henceforth exerciſe the militia, by virtue 
of the ordinance on the ſtatute of the twenty- fifth 
of Edward III. and offers a free pardon to all his 
loving ſubjects who ſhould deſire it, except the 


Quere, whether honour, intereſt, religion, Liberty, 


in the King's declarations, was not more mere ſound 
than parliament and privilege, in the parliament's! 


_ » Surely this might be very poſſible. 


+ The tollowing expreſſion, in a very warm debate, 
had fallen from Sir Henry Ludlow, in the Commons“ 
houſe: That Charles was not worthy to be King of 


England ; and from Mr. Martin, that the kingly office 
was forfeitable; and that the happineſs of the king- 


royal branches of that ſtock. For theſe ſpeeches 


which the houſe conſidered as untimely and intem- 


perate, theſe two members, tho? of great intereſt with 


the popular party, were ſeverely reprehended by the 


« ? 


ſpeaker, by order of te houſe. 55 
The- King accuſed theſe two of having ſtirred up 


perſons 


Jience. 
meaning than a general precept, founded on the 


by the Phariſees. 


„ n n . 


n he had named, on the condition of laying A Ann. 
down their arms 


On the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt the royal 


Randard \ was 8 Teted at Nottingham "; but to the 


ſurpriſe 


bers, viz. That the members of the upper houſe 


The ro 
erected. 


ſhould not interfere in this buſineſs, but that the or- 


der ſhould not conclude the Commons. The parlia- 
ment publiſhed their reaſons for taking up defenſive 
arms; theſe were a recapitulation of all the provocati- 


ons they had received from the court, with the dan- 


1 that threatened the freedom of the conſtitution, 


om the pernicious ſchemes of the King and his party. 


Huſband ss Collections, p. 541. Part. H. i/t. vol. XI. P- 
350. & ſeq. 


n On the top of the King” 8 Sanda nung a flag, 
on which were the King's arms quartered, with a hand 


motto, © Give unto Cæſar his due.” Tories and 


| high-churchmen have reviled and ridiculed their oppo- 


nents for a licentious and abſurd application of the ho- 


pointing to the crown placed above, with the following 


ly ſcripture phraſes ; but no people have been more free 
with ſuch quotations, or have miſapplied them more 


groſsly. A ſtrong proof of this is their continued uſe 


will of princes, whether that obedience is ordained by 
the laws of the country or not; or whether, by the ge- 


of, and wreſting the text, Render unto Ceſar the 
things that be Cæſar's,“ to a general obedience to the 


neral unalterable laws of focial compact, princes, by | 


their ill conduct, have forfeited their title to ſuch obe- 
The fore-meationed text has no other direct 


common priciples of juſtice, ſuch as, Give unto every 


one his due; and uſed at this time by Chriſt as a wiſe 


and cautious evaſion of the perſecution intended him 
The doctine preached by Chriſt to 
his followers is of a different ſtamp than what the com- 
ments of time ſerving-prieſts have inferred from this 
their favourite text, 60 Render unto Cæſar, &c.“ 


Chriſt 
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he King 
Ts. 
to thoſe who 
ſhall lay 


down arms, 


yal 
«4 The King, in mis N reproaches the ſtandard 

Commons for a very proper diſtinction they had made 
in their orders concerning the election of their mem 
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Ann. 1642. ſurpriſe and mortification of the King, there ap- 
ere no > conflux of 1 8 in obedience to his 
F 1 I 


8 Chriſt forbids his diſciples to 1 in their govern- 


ments the pride, the pomp, the deſpotiſm, that at this 
time prevailed in the heathen ſtates. The kings of 
the Gentiles, ſays he, exerciſe lordſhips over them, 
and they that exerciſe authority upon them are called 
benefaQors ; but you ſhall not do ſo: but he that i; 


the greateſt among you, let him be as the younger, and 
he that is chief as he that ſerves.” The doctrine of 
Chriſt aſſerted the equal rights of men; he not only 


recommended, but commanded his diſciples to preſerve 


9 equality both in their civil and religious inſtituti- 


The matchleſs Milton has obſerved, that no go- 


ara comes nearer to this precept of Chriſt than 
a free Common wealth, wherein they who are greateſt 

are perpetual ſervants and drudges to the public at their 
own colt and charges, neglecting their own affairs, yet 
are not elevated above their brethren, live ſoberly in 
their houſes, walk the ſtreets as other men, may be 


ſpoken with familiarly, without adoration. As the 


doctrines of Chriſt plainly inculcated the freeſt princi- 
ples of civil and religious Liberty, in oppoſition to 
the pride, pomp, and power of the Jewiſh pricti- 
| hood, he was oppoſed with acrimony ; and at length, 


on the common accuſation of being a ſeditious diſturb- 


er of government, crucified by the intrigues of theſe 
ſpiritual tyrants, who, imagining his zeal for Juſtice 


would make him launch out into unſeaſonable invec- 


tives againſt the monſtrous abuſed power of the Cæſars, 

tempted him with that enſnaring queſtion, © Is it 
lawful to give tribute unto Cæſar or not?” That 
this is the proper expoſition of this text, the very 


queſtion itſelf, with the introductory paſſage, cvident- 
ly proves. „ Then went the Phariſees, and took 


| counſel how they might entangle him in his talk; and 


they ſent unto him their diſciples, with the Herodians, 
ſaying, Maſter, we know thou art true, and teacheſt 
the ways of God in truth, neither careſt thou for any 


man, for thou regardeſt not the perſons of men; tell 


us therefore, what thinkeſt thou, 18 it lawful to give 
| tribute 
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hundred, 


tribute unto Cæſar or not.” Had the tendency of 
Chriſt's doctrine been that of paſſive obedience, would 
the Phariſees have thought this a proper queſtion to 


enſnare him ? „ Thou careft not for any man, ſaid 


they, neither regardeſt thou the perſons of men (i. e. 
you pay no adulation to power); tel{ us, therefore, is 


it lawful to give tribute unto Cæſar or not ?”” The 


queſtion aſked is not, Whether the Jews, from obli- 
gations of conſcience, were bound to give tribute to 


Cæſar; but, Whether, having been a free and inde - 
pendent people, they could without fin, acknowledge 
the authority of Cæſar, and ſubmit to the Roman 
yoke ? This they undoubtedly could do, becaule there 
was, at this time, no probable, or hardly poſſible, 
means to free themſelves ; therefore Chriſt, perceiv- 


ing their wicked deſign, evaded the entering into the 
_ particulars of the caſe, and ſaid, © Why tempt ye me, 


ye hypocrites? (i. e. why do you pretend ſcruples of 
conſcience to enſnare me?) ſhew me the tribute mo- 


ney. Then they brought unto him a penny, Whoſe 


image and ſuperſcription is it? (ſaid our Saviour) 
They ſaid unto him, Cæœſar's. Then ſaid he unto 


them, Render therefore unto Cæſar the things which 


are Cæſar's, and unto God the things which are 
God's.” Had the end of Chriſt's miſſion and doctrine 
been the eſtabliſhing of governments on the baſis of 


conſcience, could there have been a more favoufable 


opportunity than was given him by this interrogation 


of the Phariſees, to have expatiated on the ſubject of 
obedience as a moral and religious duty? But this” 
would have been a contradiction to the whole tenor of 


his doctrine, which evidently tended to emancipate 


his followers from the ſervile yoke and cuſtoms of the 


Gentiles, to aſſert the independency and free agency of 


man, and render him capable of attaining that ſublime. 


degree of moral and religious virtue which he taught 
and practiſed; an example impoſſible to have imitated, 
had his diſciples been bound by religious obligations to 
have obeyed the ſottiſh commands of their Gentile g0- 
vernors, Had not Chriſt intended to evade acknow- 
ledging the authority of Czar, he miglit have given 
; e a ready 
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proclamation. His horſe, to the number of eight Ann. 1642 
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3% 
Ann. 1642. hundred, under the command of prince Rupert, 


preme governor; that kings and emperors held their 
power by the particular will of God; that they were 
_ earthly repreſentatives of the majeſty of the Deity, 
that they were his vicegerents; and that, as ſuch, 
they were bound in conſcience to yield obedience. 


dern divines, would from ſuch an authority have very 


ſwer, carefully avoided confounding political and religi- 
ous obligations, or uniting the circumſtance of giy- 
ing tribute to Cæſar with the idea of religious duty, 
On being told that the image and ſuperſcription of the 


fore unto Cæſar the things which are Cæſar's, and 
unto God the things which are God's. The tempt- 
ers, diſappointed of their defigns by this unexpected 
forbearance of our Saviour's, marvelled, and went their 
wr. : 


for perverting thoſe writings to their purpoſes. The 


a ready anſwet to the queſtion, “ Is it lawful, & ch 
by telling the Phariſees, that Cxſar was their ſu- 


This doctrine, which has been maintained by mo- 


ſufficiently enforced the precept of obedience to gover- 
nors, whether for good or evil; but Chriſt, in his an- 


penny was Cæſar's, „ Then, ſaid he, render there- 


The famous writer of the Tory party, lord Claren- 
don, has adorned the heads of the ſeveral books into 
which he has divided his hiſtory, with quaint, though 
not always pertinent, texts of ſacred ſcripture; and in 
that very performance, blames the popular preachers 


ſame paſſage in which he mentions with diſapprobati- 
on ſeveral apt texts which theſe had made uſe of, he 


ends with, © The complaint of the prophet Ezekiel 3 entire 
might moſt truly and moſt ſeaſonably have been appli- E thoug 
ed: There is a conſpiracy of her prophets in the midſt E heha 


thereof, like a roaring lion ravening the prey. They E fortif 
have devourcd fouls, they have taken the treaſure and © was 0 
precious things, they have made her many widows in for a 
the midſt thereof. Clarendon, in a ſecond oblerva- © Wigt 
tion, ſuppoſes that no ſin can be more reaſonably deter- lun, 
mined to be the fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, than 2 © With 1 
miniſter of Chriſt turning rebel againſt his prince. In ie ce 
the doctrine of the moſt fanatic ſectaries is there tobe MM mout| 


found ſo abſurd a concluſion? Clar. Hiſt. vol. II. p- con co 
3 lay 
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lay at Leiceſter“; his cannon and ammunition Ann. 1642. 


were left behind at York, there not having been 
foot enough levied to guard it in its paſlage to 
Nottingham. Some few train-bands which Sir 
John Digby, the ſheriff of the county, had drawn 
together, was all the ſtrength he had to defend 


his own perſon; a force ſo much inferior to what 


the parliament had now in the field, that Sir Jacob 
Aſhley the ſerjeant-major-general of his army, 
told him, that he could not give any aflurance that 
he might not be taken out of his bed, if the rebels 
ſhould make an attempt to that purpoſe. Whilſt 
himſelf and his friends were ruminating on the 


peril of their ſituation, they received the morti- 


tying intelligence, that Portſmouth, beſieged by 
fea and land by the parliament's forces, would be 
reduced in a fe days?; and that the marquis of 


Hertford, 


un Clarendon ſays, that this body of horſe, the only 
ſtrength the King had to depend on, were few of 
them better armed than with ſwords ; that they were 
not half the number of the enemies horſe, excellently 
well armed and appointed. Clar. Hif?. vol. II. p. 1, 
& ſeg OY 1 5 


elt was on the ſuppoſition that Goring was enabled 


to preſerve this important town, which engaged the 
King to declare himſelf fo early. That it was not 
longer defended againſt the parliament's forces, was 
entirely owing to the ill conduct of the governor, who, 
though having been equally entruſted by both partics, 


he had received large ſums from each, to vittual and 


fortify the place; yet on the important criſis when he 
was obliged to declare himſelf, he was ſo ill provideck 


for a ſiege, that on the parliament's ſecuring the Iſle of 


Wight, by impriſoning its governor, the earl of Port- 
land, a ſuſpeQed papiſt, and ſending a troop of horſe, 
With the train-bands of the neighbouring county, under 


the command of Sir William Waller, to inveſt Portt- 


mouth ; Goring was obliged to ſurrender the town, 


on condition of leave to tranſport himſelt REI 
8 | and 
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E Ann. 1642. _ Hertford, who it was expected would have ga- 


was driven out of the Weſt .. 


tempted Coventry; but this ſpirited city ſhut | 
their gates upon him, fired at his men, and obliged 
him to retire. In that anxiety of mind which cir- 
cumſtances alarming as theſe occaſioned, heighten- 
ed by ſuperſtitious apprehenſions ariſing from the 
accident of the ſtandard's being blown down by a 
high wind *, the nobility about the King preſſed 


_ proviſions were from the Iſle of Wight, yet he neg- | 


repair to the Weſt, to put his majeſty's commiſſion ot 
ſhortly, I hope, be bleſt with your majeſty's long wiſhed 


that I preſume to be thus merry with you.” Hertford 


HISTORY OF-ENGLAND. = 


thered a power ſufficient to relieve Portſmouth, 


Tux King, in his way to Nottingham, had at- 


him 


and his officers to repair to the King. | Clarendon ſays, 
that tho? Goring's chief dependance for money and 


lected to ſecure the caſtle and block-houſe that guard- a inclir 
ed the paſſage, and that thoſe revolted to the parlia- WM liame 
ment as ſoon as he declared for the King. Whit- F tham 
lock, p. 60. Clar. Hiſt. vol. I. p. 550, & ſeq. and WF was f 
vol. II. p. 15. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XI. p. 363. nions 
? 'The king expected great things to be performed | whicl 

in his favour by the marquis of Hertford, who had the tan 
aſſiſtance of the lords Pawlet, Hopton, Stawel, Co)! cee 
ventry, Berkley, and Windham, with many other gen- 199 
tlemen of intereſt and property in the Weſtern parts. the hi 
The marquis of Hertford wrote in the following tri- I that t 


umphing ſtyle to the queen; © I am with all ſpeed to 


array into execution, which I make no doubt to per- 
form without any great difficulty, if God fo proſper us, 
as I truſt he will in ſo good a cauſe. We ſhall then 


for preſence, and hey then down go they; and to our | 
greater encouragement, Sampſon (Goring) is come over | 
to us. Your majeſty may perceive that J hope well, 


was driven out of the Weſt by the aſſiſtance of ihe 
veomanry only, the prime gentry of thoſe parts being, 
for reaſons already ſpecified, engaged for the king. 
Parl. Hiſt. vol. XI. p. 365. Clar. Hiſt. vol. II. p. 4 
2 Clarendon very gravely enumerates this accident 
amongſt the ill preſages which attended the melapcho) 
| ate 


* 


TT 
him to ſend an immediate meſſage to the parlia- Ann. 1642. 
ment, with overtures of peace; but the oſtina g 
of this prince's temper was rather encreaſed than 
ſubdued by oppoſition: © No misfortunes attend- 

ing my endeavour to defend myſelf (ſaid he) can 

expoſe me to more evil than a treaty at this junc- 

ture, where I muſt be underſtood to be willing to 

yield to whatſoever they ſhall, require of me!.“ 

Thus reſolved, the King broke up the council; 

but the next day the earl of Southampton, a man 

of reputation with the party, re-urged the advice, 
as an expedient that might do good and could do 
no harm: that the King's propoſition for peace 
would in all probability be rejected; and therefore 
it would bind him to no conditions: that it would 
incline the people more to ſerve him: that the par- 
lament had before Sherborn, Portſmouth, and Nor- 
thampton, three ſeveral armies, the leaſt of which 
was ſtrong enough to drive him out of his domi- 
nions: that it was better to ſeem to deſire peace, 
which would render him gracious to the people, 
than to ſuffer himſelf to be taken priſoner : that it 
the parliament refuſed to treat, they would loſe 
the hearts of the people, who would then believe 

| that the war was, on his majeſty's part, purely 

E defenſive: that the overture would neceſſarily pro- 
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x WW <uce ſome pauſe and delay in their motions, by 
„ WH fate of the King's affairs. Clar. Hit. vol. I. p. 
e . 

-( The King imagined that no other ill conſequences 
ur 


could attend his puſhing matters to the utmoſt extre- 
c wu, than the ſacrifice of his followers. His perſon 


if and office he thought too eſſential to the government 

rd | of the country, to ſuffer from the ill chances, of ſo un- 

he E [romiſing a war. z N 

g | * Clarendon owns, that it was taken for granted, 

g | that the King's propoſitions for peace would be reject- = 
q* d; and that, for this reaſon, they ought to be made. 

0 | Car. Hiſt. vol. II. p. 6. - 7 Bs 

Ol 


Vol. III. A a tlie 


Ann. 1642. 


more vigorous in haſtening the levies for which 


and Dorſet, Sir John Colepeper and Sir William 


Overtures 
of peace. 


the parliament, to appoint perſons to treat with a 
like number authoriſed by him. After many ge- 
_ © neral profeſſions that nothing ſhould be wanting 

on his part which might advance the true proteſ- 

tant religion, oppoſe Popery and ſuperſtition, and 


5 berty of the ſubject; he concluded with aſſuring 


purport, to the two houſes*: That the King had, 
with unſpeakable grief of heart, long beheld the 
_ diſtractions of his kingdom; that his ſoul was full 
_ of anguiſh, till he could find ſome remedy to pre- 
vent the miſeries which were ready to overwhelm 
the nation by a civil war. After a long exordi- | 


ney, being ſufficient to ſecure him from violence, 
till it pleaſed God to open the eyes of his pco- 


_ HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
the debate it would occaſion: that his majeſty, 
ſo far from ſlackening his preparations, might be 


his commiſſions were out. This laſt conſideration 
prevailed on the King: the earls of Southampton 


Udal, were ſent with a meſlage, to the following 


um of the ſame nature, the King propounded to 


ſecure the law of the land, on which was built as 
well his juſt prerogative, as the property and li- 


them, that nothing but his Chriſtian and pious WF 
care to prevent the effuſion of blood, had begot We 
the motion, his proviſion of men, arms, and mo- 


T us earl of Southampton and Sir John Colep*- 
per arrived in town before the reſt of the embally.. We 
Southampton went ſtraight to the houſe of peers, We 
and took his place ; but as he had declared hoſtil- 
ties againſt the parliament, by attending the 
King's ſtandard, he had ſcarce ſet down when he 


was ordered to withdraw *, Having informed 
| : | | ae de 


| The third day after the ſtandard was ſet up. ” 
uv Though the Lords could not have acted otherwiſe 


than as related, without condemning the cauſe Be 
| . 00 


CHARLES: 
de houſe that he had a meſlage from the King, Ann. 
the gentleman-uſher was ſent after him, to re- 


. 


2 n SID 


quire him to deliver it. On his pleading the 


King's command to deliver it himſelf to the houſe, 
they paſſed an order for his ſending it; and com- 
manded him to depart the town immediately, on 
his peril, acquainting him, that the reaſun why 
they did not further proceed againſt him, at this 
time, was his being employed by the King in bu- 


ſineſs to the houſe. Sir John Colepeper, who at 


the ſame juncture attended the houſe of Com- 
' mons, by a more modeſt conduct had gained ad- 


mittance. On his forbearing to go into the houſe 


till he had aſked leave, they permitted him to deli- 


ver his meſſage at the bar of the houſe; but imme- 


diately to withdraw. The parliament waſted no 
| time in unneceſſary diſputes: within two days a 
meſſage was diſpatched to the King, in which 
they told him, That till he ſhould recal his pro- 
clamations and declarations, whereby the earl of 


Eſſex and both houſes of parliament, and thoſe 


who had obeyed and executed their commands, 


were declared traitors; and till the ſtandard was 
taken down, they could not, by the fundamen- 


tal privileges of parliament, the public truſt repo · 


ſed in them, or the good and fafety of the king- 


dom, give any other anſwer to his propofal. 


The ſudden determination of this buſineſs gave 
ſuch an alarm to the royaliſts, that the King was 


adviſed to give over his thoughts of conqueſt, to . 
make all imaginable haſte to London, and ap- 


pear in parliament before they had any notice of 


ſtood engaged to defend, yet Clarendon animadverts 
on the tranſaction as an abſurd conduct in the upper 
houſe, who had always been uſed to treat a privy- 
counſellor with reſpect, not to let Southampton, againſt 
whom, he ſaid, no public objection had been made, 
deliver a meſſage from the King, in his own place, 
4 a member. Clar. Hi/t. vol. II. p. 8. | = 
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of his people, and in their ſincere counſels “. 


, 
* 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


his intention. This ſeaſonable propoſition was 
rejected with diſdain ; but the parliament having 


ſent down their principal officers to Northampton, 


to put that army, which lay adjacent to the King's 


quarters, in a readineſs to march, it was thought 


neceſlary to amuſe them by another meſſage; in 
which the King promiſed to recal his proclamati- 


ons and declarations, provided they would revoke 


, theirs againſt thoſe who had aſſiſted him“ . The 
parliament, perceiving the King's aim, immedi- 
ately diſpatched the meſſenger * with an anſwer, 
in which they accuſed the King with the duplicity | 
of his conduct, of hoſtile inſtructions ſent to his 

commiſſioners of array, fince his pacific profeſſi- 
ons: they required him to diſband his forces, and 
return to his parhament, where he would find 


ſuch expreſlions of their fidelity and duty, which 


| ſhould aſſure him that his ſafety, honour, and 


greatneſs, could only be found in the affections 


To 


» In this meſſage the King denied that he had ever 
declared both houſes of parliament traitors, or deſign- 


cd to ſet up his ſtandard againſt them; though, in his 


proclamation for ſuppreſſing the preſent rebellion, un- 


der the command of Robert earl of Eſſex, he declates 


him and his adherents traitors ; and ſays, that that in- 
ſolent and prodigious commiſſion of captain-general 
over the whole kingdom of England, and dominion ol 
Wales, was granted the ſaid earl, in the name of the 


two houſes of parliament. Were not the King's dil- 


tinctions more refined and more unintelligible than that 


which the parliament made between the perſonal and 
political capacity of the King; a diſtinction which 


has been ſo much ſcoffed at by thoſe who cannot, 0! 
will not ſee the real difference that exiſts in this cale! 
Ruſbworth, vol. IV. p. 769. 5 
*The lord Falkland, who brought this ſecond meſ- 
ſage, was received in the ſame manner as had been 
Sir John Colepeper. Parl. Hift. vol. XI. p. 413: 
The King having ſent a third 1 to the par- 


liament, 
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To encourage thoſe who had lent large ſims to Ann. 1642. 


the public, the two houſes publiſhed a declaration, 


liament, in which he endeavoured to exculpate himſelf, 
and throw the entire blame of the war on them, they 
returned the following anſwer: That when they con- 
ſidered the oppreſſions, rapines, firing of houſes, and 
murders, committed on his majeſty's good ſubjects, 
even now a treaty was propounded by thoſe men whom 
he thought himſelf bound in conſcience and honour to 
protect, as perſons doing their duty, they could not 
think that he had done all that was in his power to 
prevent the preſent diſtractions: That they had offer- 
ed to him every thing a treaty could produce, viz. 
ſecurity, honour, ſervice, ſupport, and all other ef- 
fects of loyal, humble, faithful ſubjection, ſeeking no- 
thing but that religion, Liberty, the peace of the 
kingdom, and ſafety of the parliament, might be ſe- 
cured from the open violence and cunning practices of 
a wicked party : That there were no competent per- 
ſons to treat between the King and parliament : That 
by perſiſting to ſhield wicked inſtruments he endan- 
gered himſelf and kingdom, whilſt they were willing 
to hazard themſelves to preſerve both: That his pro- 
teſtations of regard to his Proteſtant ſubjects of Ire- 
land, or reſolution to maintain the religion and laws 
of this kingdom, could not give ſatisfaction to reaſon- 
able men, whilſt Iriſh rebels, with their agents, were 
admitted to his preſence with grace and favour, and 
ſome of them employed in his ſervice ; whilſt cloaths, 
munition, horſe, and other neceſſaries bought by the 
parliament for the ſupply of the army againſt the Iriſh 
rebels were violently taken away, by his command, 
and applied to the maintenance of an unnatural war 
againſt his people here: That notwithſtanding this, if 
he would be pleaſed to come back to his parliament, 
without his forces, they ſhould be ready to ſecure his 
royal perſon, crown, and dignity, with their lives and 
fortunes: That his preſence in his great council was 
the only means of a treaty with hope of ſucceſs: 
That they only intended the good of the kingdom, 
and were not to be diverted from that end by any pri- 
vate or ſelf-reſpe&ts whatſoever. Parl. Hi/t. vol. Xl, 
p. 423, & /eg, - 
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Ann. 1642. in which they proteſted, that they would not lay har 
A down their arms till the King had withdrawn his hay 
protection from delinquents, and left them to the he 
juſtice of the parliament, that they might ſerre f 2! 

as a warning to ſucceeding generations, bear thoſe 2 

1 burthens which the common-wealth had ſuffered | lige 
ſince his majeſty's departure from his parliament, ag 

and repay thoſe large ſums which his well-aftect- of | 

ed ſubjects had lent to the aſſiſtance of the com- his 
mon-wealth. This declaration, intended to en- the 
courage the vigour and ſpirit of the party, not whe 
being ſeconded by action, was attended with evil and 
conſequences; it convinced all thoſe who had by 
acted for the King, that the preſervation of their thei 
fortunes depended on the ſupport of his power: for 

the moderate royaliſts, who, though they had tel 

been incited by miſtaken intereſt and puerile pre- ſoon 

judices to act againſt the public peace, wiſhed 1 

well to the freedom of the conſtitution, groun 6 Fe 
deſperate by this ill- timed threat, entered into RT 

the moſt violent counſels of the party. The from 
King's levies, and other warlike preparations, tage 
from this period were carried on with great expc- that 
dition. The parliament, on their fide, ordered vante 

the diſperſed bodies of their troops to march to that 
Northampton *. When the earl of Eſſex, who 3 

had been attended out of town with great pomp, rial 
amidſt the acclamations of the people, joined the her p 

army, it amounted to fifteen thouſand men. The - IN 


_ King found it neceſſary to decamp from Notting- 


All proſpect of peace being now vaniſhed, and 

- the nation already plunged in the horrors of civil wa!» 

the parliament paſſed an order for ſuppreſſing ſtagc- 

plays, during the continuation of the public calamities, 

«nd another for the baniſhment of the Capuchin ft. 

ars at Somerſet-houſe, and the demoliſhing all the mo- 
numents of idolatry there erected. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XI. 


P. 4115 & ſeg. ham 
| 7 


rns tn 


ham, and retire into the Weſt. Nothing would Ann. 1642. 


have been more eaſy, in this his retreat, or whilſt 
he lay at Nottingham, for the parliament's troops 

to have diſſipated the ſmall handful of his follow- 
ers; and either to have taken him priſoner, or ob- 
liged him to fly the kingdom: but this oppor- 


tunity was miſled by the too cautious diſpoſition 
of the earl of Eſſex, who had not yet received 


his inſtructions; a fatal neglect, occaſioned by 


the ſanguine hopes of the parliamentary leaders, 
who depending on the King's unpopular character, 

and judging the ſentiments of the fickle vulgar 
by the liberal warmth and manly ſteadineſs of 


their own feelings, they regarded it as impoſſible 
for him to raiſe a force ſufficient to encounter 
their army *; that the nobility and gentry would 


ſoon be weary of maintaining the troops already 


The King, for want of draught-horſes, had not 


been yet able to bring up his artillery from York. 


ot has been imagined, that the popular leaders, 
from motives of policy, neglected to take this advan- 
tage of the King's weak condition; but I cannot ſee 
that the protraction of the war promiſed any other ad- 
vantages to the moſt ſanguine of the party, than thoſe 


| that would have naturally flowed from this event, in 
| concurrence with the King's reſtleſs defire of rule, 


and his promptneſs to enter into iraprudent meaſures, _ 


ſtimulated by the petulant intrigues of the queen and 
1 „ 1 
The dilatorineſs of proceedings, in this important 
buſineſs, muſt be entirely imputed to the lower houſe : 
the Lords ſent ſeveral meſſages to them, to haſten the 


inſtructions, which, they ſaid, ought to be given to 


the general before he marched the amy: 

4 It is ſaid, that Mr. Pym and Mr. Hampden did ſay 
to Sir Benjamin Rudyard, That the King could never 
be able to raiſe an army to oppoſe the parliament. 
Had not theſe two great patriots thought too highly of 
the groſs and ſervile conceptions of the multitude, 


much miſchief would have been avoided, Heatl's. 


Chronicles, Ed. 1676, p. 36. 
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The King 
: CECreats-to-- 


Shrewſbury. 


Proteſtation. 
So did promiſe, in the preſence of Almighty God, 
that he would defend the true Proteſtant religion, 
_ eſtabliſhed in the church of England; he deſired 
to govern by the known laws of the land ; he did 

ſolemnly and faithfully promiſe to maintain the 


trymen. 
ment, which would have reſtored with triumph 
— the cauſe of Liberty, the public peace: A mo- 

ment irretrievable, ſince the deſtruction of that 


ry, without moleſtation: 
Wellington , 
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Ann. 1642. on foot; and thus they ſhould accompliſh their 
; _ deligns without ſpilling the blood of their coun- 


This fond hope loſt the favourable mo- 


cauſe was the fatal conſequences of the protracted 


War. 


Cuaxlxs was ſuffered to retreat to Shre w ſbu- 
when he arrived at 
he cauſed his military orders to be 
read at the head of each regiment. After this 
ceremony, himſelf addreſſed the troops in the 


following ſtyle: He could not ſuſpect their reſo- 
lution; their conſcience, their loyalty, had brought 
them together to fight for their religion, their 
King, and the laws of the land ; they ſhould 
meet with no enemies but traitors, moſt of them 
Browniſts, Anabaptiſts, and Atheiſts, who deſi- 
red to deſtroy both church and ſtate, by whom 


they had already been condemned for their loya!- 


fit to publiſh his reſolution in a proteſtation. He 


juſt privileges and freedom of parliament, and 


particularly to obſerve thoſe laws to which he had 
aſſented; if the great neceſſity and ftraits into 


which he was driven did beget any violation of 
thete, he hoped it would be imputed, by God 


e Within a day” s march of Shrewſbury, the place 
he had appointed for the rendezvous of his whole | 


and 


army, 


55 ty to the King: that they might ſee, he faid, 
what uſe he intended to make of their valour, if | 
it pleaſed God to bleſs it with ſucceſs, he thought 


— 9 bee ä 3 
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him, who had ſo earneſtly laboured for the pre- 
ſervation and peace of the kingdom. 


Tux multitude, whoſe blind, fatal Ae. dulity 


no experience can enlighten, ſwallowed the ai 


bait; nor could the well known inſincerity of the 

King's temper, nor the neceſſity of his circum- 
ſtances, enforcing him to ſpeak a language foreign 
to his nature and his prejudices, prevent the vul- 


gar of all ranks from being caught by the cajo- 


ling ſpeeches which he made to the people in all 


the counties as he paſſed. The inhahitants of 


Derby, Stafford, and Shropſhire, returned his 


flattery with paſſionate expreſſions of affection to 
his perſon, and adherence to his fortunes : in 


Shrewſbury he met with as favourable a recep- 
tion, a ſmall party of parliamentarians having 


been driven out of the town by the very fame of 


his popularity. He was no longer in want of 
money ; the gentry not only ſupplied him with 


their purſes, but their plate; and undertook at 


their own charge, to make levies of horſe and 


foot. The two univerſities, who, to the diſgrace 


of ſcience and academic breeding, had ever been 


the ſervile tools of the court, poured in their 


| hoarded treaſures, both private and public, to © 
ſupport it in its tottering ſtate *, 


s 


his-other omiſſions, neglected the ſecuring Shrewſbu- 


Ty, which would have deprived the King of this gd- 
vantage, | 3 ; fk 


This learned body, by cajolements and promiſes, 


impoſed on the lord Say, or the King would have been 
deprived of this reſource. Sir John Byron had been 
driven, by the parliament's forces, ont of Oxford; 
and it was propoſed, in a council of war, to fecure 


the place by garriſon, being of importance by its 


ſtrength, its ſituation in a plentiful country, and its 
BY | Fo os nearneſs 
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and man, to the authors of the war, and not to Ann. 1642. 


The King 
gains re- 
cruits of 
men, mo- 
ney, and 


larendon's 


_ Hiſt. vol. II. 
| For P. 24. 


This town, declaring for the King, gave him a 
communication with all North Wales. Effex, amongſt 


: 1 6. n 
. 


Ann. 1642. 


Fiallacious 


conduct of 
the King 
and Papiſts. 
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Fon the benefit of the common cauſe, a piece 


of mockery was kept up between the King and 


the Papiſts : whilſt theſe took the oaths of ſupre- 


macy and allegiance, and made formal profeſſion 


of Proteſtantiſm, the King publiſhed a proclama- 
tion, commanding the laws to be put in execution 


agggainſt recuſants; directed the judges to enquire 
into this buſineſs, on their circuits; and forbid 
that any ſhould be employed in his ſervice, that 


refuſed to take the oaths. Whilſt he reſided at 
| York, his court was crouded with converts“; 


they 


nearneſs to London, beſides notoriouſly diſaffected to 

The cauſe of Liberty. A counſel thus wiſe and provi- | 
dent was rejected. The lord Say, lieutenant of the 
county, through an ill-timed affectation to patronize 
learning, complied with the inclinations of the univer- 


ſity, whoſe head-officers had waited on him in a body, 
and, with many flattering proteſtations, engaged them- 
ſelves not to act againſt the parliament. The more 


vigilant Oliver Cromwell, a member for the town of 


Cambridge, had ſeized on the magazine lodged in the 
caſtle, and hindered the carrying off plate from that 


_ univerſity to the value of 20,0001. but they atter- 
wards found means to convey their treaſure to the 
King, who was ſo well ſupplied with gold and ſilver, 


that he erected a mint at Shrewſbury; and it is to be 


own plate for the ſervice of his houſhold, to be deſi- 
vered into the mint, made all other men think theirs _ 


| ſuppoſed there was no want of metal, for Clatencon 
_ complains that, for the ſcarcity of workmen and in- 
ſtruments, they could not coin quite 1000 l. a week: 


« The King,” fays this hiſtorian, “ cauſing all his 


was the leſs worth preſerving,” Abſurd obſervation! 
becauſe the King, to pay an army he had raiſed to ſup- 


port his authority, ſacrificed his plate, did it leſſen the | 
value of other men's? Mbitloct, p. 60. Furl. Hiſt. 


vol. NI. p. 388. 


A letter of intelligence of the late affairs in York- 
\ ſhire, which the parliament had received, mentions, 
that ſince the King's proclamation for raiſing his l 


ard; 
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they obtained employments of importance in his Ann. 1642. 
army, and Were made commutlioners of array: 
"Weg. q 


ard, there were great rejoicings among the Papiſts, 
who flocked from Ireland, Lancaſhire, and all parts of 
Yorkſhire to Vork; that the King had ſent out war- 
rants, to call to his ſervice all recuſants, horſe, and 
arms; and that many recuſants, to make themſelves 
capable of command, did reſort to church. Doubt- 
leſs, animadverts the letter, the King's deſign muſt be 
otherwiſe than is expreſſed in the proclamation for rai- 
ſing the ſtandard; for if it were the defence of the 
Proteſtant religion, the laws of the land, and the priv» =. 
vilege of parliament, ſo often repeated, we conceive = 
the Papiſts, who hate them all, would not ſo much re- 
joice, nor ſhew themſelves ſo forward to aſſiſt the ſer- 


vice. This letter farther adviſes, that the earl of Cum- _ | "7 I 
berland, lord Saville, lord Fauconberg, all or moſt of _ 
the commiſſioners of array, and other gentlemen of — 
the county, met in the deanery at York, and there, _ 
with great ſecrecy, framed a petition, which they ſent _ RR 
up to the parliament ; but that, when it was divulged, _ _ 


it was diſliked by a great number of the gentry of the 
county: that there were continual meetings and con- 
ſultations at the deanery, of dangerous and high con- 
ſequence, contrary to the laws of the land, and the 
liberty of the ſubjeCts, to join in aſſociations with other 
counties; to maintain the petition ; to raiſe an army 
of horſe and foot; to conſtrain all perſons to contri- 
bute to the charge; and to diſarm and impriſon all 
ſuch gentlemen who either oppoſed theſe oppreſſions, 
| or denied their aſſent: that the officers of the train» 
bands had already taken both money and arms from the 
| people: that the houſes of the gentry of the country, 
adverſe to theſe meaſures, had been pillaged by the 
King's army; in particular Sir Henry Cholmley's and 
Mr. Marwood's houſe : that Mrs. Marwood and her 
ſervants were e ee with death to diſcover where 
her huſband was, whom they threatened to cut in 
pieces before her face, calling her proteſtant whore 
and puritan whore: that they broke open ſeventeen 
locks, took away money to the value of 120]. and all 
the plate ney Could TT that many looſe people 
threatened 


„ ) 
Ann. 1642. among the inhabitants of the weſtern parts of 
England, who had expreſſed a more abundant 


ſition-· money. Such indeed was the diſpoſition 
| | „ els RTE: of 


* 
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affection to the King, were many popiſh recu- 
ſants; a treaty for a loan was ſoon ſet on foot, 


and a large contribution obtained, on the pre- 


tence of advancing two or three years of compo- 


threatened to pillage and deſtroy all the round-heads, 
under which name they comprehended all ſuch as did 


not go their ways. The letter finiſhes with a propoſal 


that the parliament complied with, viz. that they 


ſhould pais an order, that thoſe ſubjects who ſuffercd 
in their eſtates by the licentiouſneſs of the cavaliers, 


ſhould have full reparation and damage out of the eſ- | 
rates of ſuch perſons of wealth, who, with their pre- 

ſence and aſſiſtance, did countenance theſe diforders ; 
that a ſufficient proportion of powder, arms, &c. 


ſhould be ſent down, to furniſh thoſe whom the ma- 


lignant party had diſarmed ; and that commiſſions for 
ſuppreſſing inſurrections and unlawful tumults ſhould _ 
be ſent down. Lord Clarendon, who dilates largely 


on ſome rapines that were committed by the parlia- 


 ment-party on the houſes ard property of Papiſts, is 


both filent on the order that paſſed both houſes againſt 
theſe plunderers, and 'on the many enormities of the 
like nature, that were committed by the ropaliſts in 


Yorkſhire, and in every county where they were not 
kept under by the ſuperior ſtrength of their opponents. 
This petition, which, in a manner, threatened the 
parſiament with the petitioners taking up arms againſt 
their authority ; and, with infinite exaggerations, men- 
tions ſome devaſtations which Sir John Hotham had 
been neceſſitated to commit in his defence of the town. 
of Hull, and which the parliament had promiſed to 


repair to the ſufferers, was termed by the Lords, ore 
of the higheſt and moſt inſolent petitions that ever 


came before them, and for which they were reſolved 


to have juſtice. Harl. Hiſt. vol. XI. p. 335, & cg. 
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i The compoſition itſelf being a ſuſpenſion of eſla- 
bliſhed laws, was an illegal compact; it made the 
T4 : e King“ 


1 
A 
8 
2 
2 2 
1 
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of the country for granting loans and contribu- Ann. 1642. 
tions, that from the low ſtate the King was in at 
Nottingham, within twenty days after his arrival 
at Shrewſbury, he found himſelf in a condition 
to meet the parliamentary forces; his army, 
amounting to ſix thouſand foot and two thouſand 
horſe, was furniſhed with arms from the Notting- 
ham trained-bands *, and the armories of the no- 
blemen and gentry affected to the cauſe '. It was 
attended by a good train of artillery, augmented _ 
by carriage-hories and waggons, prepared by the 
parliament for the ſervice of Ireland; and which —_ * 
the King ſeized on, as they lay at Cheſter ready "ft 
for tranſportation “. 
=. unexpected dawn of fortune was bright- 
*F ened by a ſmall advantage prince Rupert had 
gained, in a ſkirmiſh at Worceſter, where colo- 
nel Sandys, a Kentiſh gentleman, in the ſervice 


of the parliament, was killed. Elated with this 5/8 
ſucceſs, the King left Shrewſbury ; and, in order mz 
to bring on an action, directed his courſe towards 5 = 
| + Rel 
King's proclamation. on the ſubject of putting the 1 . 
laws in execution againſt recuſants a contemptible 1 
farce, ſince thoſe with whom he had made compoſiti- iz 
on were ſuppoſed to be exempted from other penalty, 1 
Clarendon ſays, that it concerned the King much that [ 1 
this tranſaction with the Papiſts ſhould be kept a ſe- | {18 
cret, to avoid the ſcandal of a cloſe conjunction with Wit: 
them. The King raiſed 6000, by creating Sir Rich- .. 
ard Newport a baron. 7 ii iy 


* The Nottingham train-bands had refuſed to ſe Ve 


out of their county, but were compelled to part with 
their arms. 


I | The vigilance of the nach oy Warwic had prevent- 
cad the King from receiving any farther ſupply from 
. Holland. 1; 
J The earl of Leiceſter conſtantly refuſing to deli "IF 


Ver theſe up to the King, one Errington, a ſervant of 
a the earl's, was bribed to demand them, in his maſter's 

name. | 
London. 
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Ann. 460 London. The inſtructions which Eſſex had re- 
5 ceived from the parliament imported, that he 
2 preſent a petition to the King, to return 

to parliament'; which if he complied with, all 

che forces but thoſe neceſſary to ſecure his retun, 

were to be diſbanded : 'that he ſhould, by battle 

or otherwiſe, reſcue him and the royal family 

from the malignant faction: that he ſhould offer 
pardon to ſuch who would return to their duty in 
ten days, excepting to thoſe who had been voted 
4 in either houſe of parliament, for delin- 
quency, or impeached for treaſon, excepting the 
duke of Richmond, the earls of Briſtol, Cum- 
| berland, Newcaſtle, Rivers, Carnarvon, the lords 
: Newark, Falkland, ſecretary Nicholas, Endymi- 
on Porter, and Edward Hyde. Immediately af- 

ter the receipt of theſe inſtructions, Eſſex ſent a 
meſſenger to Shrewſbury, to know when the King 
would receive the petition he was appointed to 
+. to him. The tone of the court was now 


A The aſl; in ED petition 8 That a 
prevailing party with his majeſty had excited, encou- 
raged, and foſtered an unnatural rebellion in Ireland: 
That they had endeavoured to begin the like maſſacre 
here, but being therein diſappointed, they had, as the 
moſt miſchievous deſign of all, drawn his majeſty to 
make war againſt his ſubjects of this kingdom, lead- 
ing in his perſon an army againſt them, as if he in- 
tended by conqueſt to eſtabliſh an unlimited and abſo- 
lute power over them: That this army, by his power, 
and the countenance of his preſence, had ranſacked, 
ſpoiled, impriſoned, and murdered ſeveral of his peo- 
ple. The petition finiſhes with a promiſe that, on the 
King's return to the parliament without his forces, 
they would receive him with all honour, yield him all 
due obedience and ſubjection, and faithfully endeavour 
to ſecure his perſon and eſtate from all dangers, anc, 
to the utmoſt of their power, procure and eſtabliſh to 
his people all the bleſſings of a glorious and happy 
reign. Ruſhwerth, vol. V. p. 18, & 8 
5 MD. . elevated. 
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elevated to that degree, that the petition was re- - Ann, 1668 


fuſed to be accepted, if ſent by any perſons who 
ſtood perſonally accuſed by his majeſty of high- 
treaſon, and ſpecially excepted in all his offers of 


PR This reſtriction, ſo derogatory to the 


onour. of parliament, was rejected with diſdain 


2 by their general *, who hearing that the King, 


with all his army, was gone from Shrewſhury ?, 
moved from Worceſter to attend him. Though 
| Worceſter and Shrewſbury are within twenty 
miles of each other, the King marched ten days 
in total ignorance of Eſſex's | motions. At Edg- 
cot, a village in Northamptonſhire, at twelve 

ov dock at night, he received intelligence from 
his nephew prince Rupert, of the near neighbour- 
hood of the ae s army; and that! it would 


0 Effex dherwards, by the command of parliament, : 
ſent, with a letter from himſelf, three of their votes, 


relative to the conditional terms the King annexed to 
the receiving their petition, with a deſire of a ſafe- 


conduct for ſuch as ſhould be ſent with it. The an- 


ſwer the King returned was, 'That, if juſtice had been 


done, Mr. Copley, the gentleman that brought the 


letter and votes, could not expett his liberty; and for 
the petition, he would not receive it by the hands of 
; ſuch as he had by name proclaimed traitors: That 
having now declared Eſſex the principal in that num- 
ber, he would not receive it by his addreſs, Lord 


Clarendon, either ignorantly or wiltully, has not 


Tepreſented this fact juſtly. Par. Hiſt, vol. XI. P- 
435: 


? The parliament and city of London were much 


| alarmed at their army's remaining a day at Worceſter, 


after the King had left Shrewibury ; they haſtened the 
marches of their general, by continual diſpatches; and 


recalling the earl of Warwic from his naval office, ap- 
pointed him captain-general of all the forces rai'ed or 


to be raiſed in and about London. Orders were like 


wiſe given for the ſhutting up ſhops, and a temporary 


 forbearance of trade. Ruſb<orth, vol. V. p. 33- 
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Battle at 
Edg-hill. 


the enemy. 
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Ann. 1642. be in his power to fight a battle the next days 
_ Oftober 23. The King reſolving on the attack, his army was 


drawn together on Edg-hill within two miles of 
Eſſex was as little acquainted with 


the numbers as the motions of the royaliſts“; 


neither was his own army compleat, two of his 
| beſt regiments of foot, and one of horſe, being 
a Uay'! s march behind, with the ammunition *, 


2 It i is ſubs; that the King N80 at the ſented 55 
opportunity, and, on viewing the parliament's amp 


through a proſpective glaſs, cried out, I never ſaw 


the rebels before in a body! I am reſolved to fight. 
them! God and good men aſſiſt my righteous cauſe !” 
It may not, perhaps, be improper to contraſt the King's 


feelings with thoſe of the emperor Otho, on an occa- 


ſion ſomewhat ſimilar. Charles, in hopes of a victory, 
which would put him into poſſeſſion of abſolute power, 
and give him a complete conqueſt over the laws and 
conſtitution of his country, inſtead of ſhewing repug- 
nance, rejoiced at the approaching moment which was 
| to deluge the land with the blood of his countrymen | 
and ſubjects. Otho, who though a man ſo low in cha- 
racter as to have been the friend and paraſite of Nero, 
had not by that connection ſo entirely ſubdued Roman 
feelings, as to live the author of the diſtreſſes of his 


country, Though the quarrel he was engaged in was 


not of that nefarious nature as the eſtabliſhment of ty- 
- Tranny on the ruins of Liberty (that had been already 
effected) yet, to avoid the ſhedding Roman blood, he 
deprived himfelf of being, and left to his rival the un- 


diſturbed poſſeſſion of A ſway. Heath's Chroni- 
cle, p. 40. 


* Whilſt the King was in ignorance of the near 


neighbourhood of the parliament army, he deſigned 


to attack Banbury ; which was the intelligence Eſſex 


had received of his intended motion. Parl. Hifi. vol. 


XI. p. 474. 
Beſides this deficiency, Eſſex had left one regi- 


ment at Hereford, on the confines of Wales, to pre- 


vent the Eing's friends in this country from falling in- 


to Gloceſterſhire, and invading the Weſt; and a third 
On 


at Banbury. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XI. p. 473. 
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On this furpriſe ke performed the part of a 8850 Ann. 1642. 


general, and drew up his men to as much advan- 
tage as circumſtances would allow. His right 
wing; compoſed of a body of foot, and two bo- 


dies of horſe, were drawn up near the town of 
| Keinton ; his left wing, compoſed of a ſtrong 


body of foot and one thouſand horſe, was com- 
manded by Ramſey, a Scotſman ; and the centre 
by Sir William Balfour, under the earl of Bed- 
ford, general of the horſe ; Eſſex himſelf reſolv- 
ing to charge in perſon at the head of a regiment 


of foot. The centre of the King's army was 


commanded by Sir John Byron, the right wing 


| by, prince Rupert, and the left by colonel Wil- 
mot; whilſt Lindſey placed himſelf in a ſituation 
imer to that which the earl of Eſſex had cho- 
The King, through an indiſcreet partiali- 

85 had rejected the greater experience of the old 


earl of Lindſey , and followed the opinion of his 
nephew prince Rupert ”, in the forming his army, 
which, 1n direct oppoſition to that under the earl 


1 Eſſex, had its greateſt ſtrength in the tuo 
wings. 


On the e of the royaliſts, Sir Faithful 


Forteſcue, an Iriſhman, who had the command 
of a troop of cavalry in the parliament's army, 
ordered his men to diſcharge their piſtols on the 
ground, and ranged himſelf 

of prince Rupert” | This treachery ſo intimida- 


nel. general of the dragoons ; and Sit Jacob Aſhley was 
major-general of the toot. 


U Lindſey had ſerved in the a NB ec fn with the 
earl of Eſſex. 


i | age, 
x Phere were to the number of ſeventeen or eigh- 


T9. 1 - B b 1 teen 


under the command 


ted. 
- One: Ronen, who had had the command of 


Edinburgh-caſtle, was general of the horſe under 
prince Rupert; Sir Arthur Aſton, a Papiſt, was colo- 


Prince — was not twenty-three years of 


. 
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Ann. 1642. ted the left wing, where he was poſted, that they 


fled on the firſt attack. Whilſt Wilmot, the 


commiſſary-general of the King's horſe, made 
the ſame impreſſion on the right wing, the runa- 
ways were purſued by theſe unexperienced com- 
manders with ſuch raſh precipitation, that carry- 


ing away with them the flower of the army, they 


expoſed the centre, in which were the perions of 
the King and his two ſons, to imminent danger. 
Sir William Balfour, ſeizing the advantage, at- 
tacked the King's infantry, quite unfurniſhed 
with horſe, and made great havoc. Lindley the 
general was mortally wounded, and taken priſon- 
er: his ſon, endeavouring his reſcue, fell likewiſe 
into the hands of the enemy. 
ney the King's ſtandard-bearer was killed ” ; and, 
according to the account given by en 
 Effex had once more an opportunity of ſeizing 
the King's perſon, with his two ſons, but by an 
unaccountable piece of policy forbore the advan- 
tage*. Prince Rupert, on his return from pil- 


laging the * baggage of the enemy *, found, to his 
. mortification, 


Sir Edmund Ver- 


teen of this troop, who met with the proper reward 
of their treachery ; for, having forgot to fling away 
the colours of their general, they were killed by the 


party to whom they deſerted. 


The ſtandard was taken, and boat to the gene- 


ral; but being by him entruſted to the care of his fe- 


cFretary, by negligence it fell into the hands of one 
Smith, of the King's party, who was knighted ard 
made ſtandatt-bearer: Parl. Hijt. vol. XI. p. 477. 


- 2 The King remained for ſome time with feuer 
than 100 horſe, without an officer, within half a muſ— 


quet- ſnot of his victorious troops. Eſſex's conduct 


was fo contrary to his inſtructions, that it is difficult 
to vindicate it from the ſuſpicion of treachery. 


In the account the commanders of the parliament- 5 
army gave of the event of the battle, they imputed 
their not meeting with a total defcat wholly to the 


length 


CHARLES I. 
beg, inſtead of a complete victory, all Ann. 1642. 


the ſymptoms of a defeat, and the King with a 
few noblemen, and a {mall retinue about him, at 


the mercy of the victor. 


In vain did he attempt 
to renew the fight; 


the fire of his troops, which 


had at firſt bore down all before it, was entirely 


extinct. Both parties, equally reluctant to re- 


peat the bloody ſcene, retreated from farther en- 
gagement; but ſpent the night near the field of 
battle. 
ment army found ſuperior advantages to their 
enemies, in the good affections of the common 
people, who ſupplied them with many refreſh- 
ments, which were wanting to the royaliſts. 

Tur returning light diſcovered to both parties 


In this unpleaſant ſituation the parlia- 


the ſight of each other; but though the parlia- 


ment- army was joined with a body of between 
| three and four thouſand foot, commanded by co- 
| lonel Hampden, and it was propoſed i in a council 
of war to renew the battle, yet Eſſex was the 
firſt that drew off his men *, and retired to War- 
wic: thus not only complimenting the King with 
the honour of the victory, but leaving to him the 
poſſeſſion of Banbury ; which being attacked by. 
the royaliſts immediately after the battle of Edg- 


hill, ſurrendered on the firſt aſſault, though gar- Banbury fat 


| riſoned with a regiment of eight hundred foot 
and a troop of horle <. 


length of time the King” 8 cavalry ſpent i in plundering 
their baggage. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XI. p. 476. 
b Whitlock ſays, that Eſſex was much preſſed by 


renders 10 


the King. 
Ess rk, . 


his friends, and particularly by the officers of the freſh 


troops, to make an attack on the King's army. Whit- 
lack, p. 61. 

< Clarendon ſays, that the roy aliſts had ſo little hopes 
of taxing Banbury, that it was thought adviſeable by 
many not to attempt it; that, contrary to expectation, 
the garriſon, on leave to go away without their arms, 


Bb kindly. 
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Ann. 1642. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


EssEex, in friendly quarters, where he was 


ſupplied plentifully with all manner of proyi- 
ſions, was in ſuch a hurry to retreat before the 
King's half-ſtarved army, who, with the diſad- 
vantage of inferiority of numbers, were very 
ill provided with arms, that he left many of his 
wounded ſoldiers and his carriages behind him, 


in the village of Keinton, adjacent to the field of 


battle; and, that nothing might be wanting to 


the diſgrace of his troops, and to ſwell the 


triumph of the King, he ſuffered a ſmall de- 
tachment of his army to take away four pieces 


bol his cannon, without moleſtation . The ſlaugb- 


5 kindly delivered up the place; that half the common : 
ſoldiers entered in the King's army; and that the re- 


ter on both ſides, as to numbers, was nearly equal: 
of officers of diſtinction, the parliament loſt the 


maining arms ſupplied thoſe ſoldiers of every regiment 


who had never had arms, or had loft them at the bat- 
tle. This was the firſt fruits of Eſſex's ill conduct. 


Clar. Hiſt. vol. II. p. 44 


4 'The King's pretenſions, and the conduct and prin. 


ciples of the cavalier party, were fo deteſted by the 


people of this county, that they not only refuſed 
to give the royaliſt ſoldiers bread, but if any, enfortcd 
by the neceſlity of hunger, detached themſelves from 
the main body of the army to ſeek it, they knocked 
them on the head, Clarendon ſays, that the people. 


of the country were ſo diſaffeQted to the King, that 


they had carried away or hid all their proviſions : the 


very ſmiths concealed themſelves, that they might 


not be compelled to ſhoe horſes. Clar. Hiſt. vol. l. 
P.. 35, 39. Ea | 9 


»The King's army was originally inferior in num— 
ber; and Clarendon ſays, that the morning ſucccec- 
ing the battle the King found his troops very thin; 
that a third part of his foot was away, and of tne 
horſe many were miſſing. Clar. Hift. vol. Il. p. 39. 


In the relation of the battle, publiſhed by the 


King, it is aſſerted, that prince Rupert purſued Iſſex“ 
| 3 e army, 


a 
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lord St. John of Bletſo and colonel E Aon. 1642. 
whilſt Lindley, the King's general, the lord Au- 
bigny, brother to the duke of Richmond, the 
lord Stewart, and Sir Edmund Verney, fell in 
the cauſe of prerogative :. No man of dif- 

e 1 tinction 
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army, in their retreat to Warwic, and took twenty- 
five of their waggons and carriages, laden wh 8 am- 
munition, medicaments, and other baggage. 
Though Eſſex ſhamefully retreated before the! King's 
forces, with all the marks of a defeat, yet, in the 
letter which was ſent to the parliament by their mili- 
tary committee appointed to attend the army, nar- 
rating the particulars of the battle, it is aſſerted, that 
the King, s foot were moſt of them either ſlain or run 
away; that the earl of Eſſex would have purſued. 
them, but that he was neceſſitated to refreſh his men 
for three or four days. The letter conciudes with the 
adviſing the writing to the ſouthern counties, to ſtir 
them up to purive the runaways. Ruſbworth, vol. V. 
P. 35, 38. 
: BEE by an idle partiality to the rank of: prince 
Rupert, the King had exempted him from ſubjection 
to the commands of the general. This occaſioned a 
relaxation of diſcipline ; and the preference he gave ta 
the opinion of Rupert was ſo childiſhly reſented by 
the earl of Lindſey, that, complaining to his friends 
of the king's partiality, he ſaid, That being only a 
nominal general, he was reſolved, at the day of bat= 
tle, to place himſelf at the head of his regiment, as a 
private colonel, where he would die. Lindſey was 
ſo great an enthuſiaſt to the cauſe in which he had - 
engaged, that the officers whom the earl of {ſex had 
humanely ſent to viſit him, and to offer him all kind 
of aſſiſtance, diſguſted with the admonitions and re— 
prehenſions which he plentifully beſtowed upon them 
ſoon retired ; and his zeal having not fpared the car! 
of Eſſex, that nobleman contented himſelf with fend- 
ing his beſt ſurgeons to him, and deſiſted from his 
intention of viſiting him in perſon. Of all thoſe whom 
whim, prejudice, and ignorance of the true rules of 
Virtue, occaſioned to follow the King's fortune, nong 
have hewed more fully the imbecility ol their judg- 
„ 3 5 ment 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Ann. 1642. tindlian was taken priſoner by the royaliſts by 


the parliament-army, the lord Willoughby, dir 
Thomas Lunsford, Sir Edward Stradling, and 
= William Vavazor. Both parties, taking ad- 


_ antage of a dubious appearance, pretended to 
claimed by a e compleat. atk Mos the city of London 
Wik parties. TY had 


Fe ment than Sir Fdmivid Verney and che 400 i Cla- 
rendon. This laſt tells us, That Sir Edmund Verney 
Was very melancholy, on the proſpeCt of the war, and 


ſaid, he did not like the quarrel ; that his conſcience 


was only concerned in honour and gratitude to follow 
his maſſer; that he, having eat his bread and ſerved 


him near thirty years, would not do fo baſe a thing as 
to forſake him; and choſe rather to loſe his life, which 


he was ſure he ſhould do, to preſerve and defend thole 
things which were againſt his conſcience- to preſerve 
and defend. Now, ſays Clarendon, if thoſe who 


had the fame and greater obligations, had obſerved 


the ſame rules of gratitude and generoſity, whatever 


their other affections had been, that battle had never 
been fought, nor any of that miſchief been brought 
to paſs that ſucceeded it.” That is, if all men who 


by office, or other favour, were ever connected to 


the court, had been baſe and 1gnorant enough to go- 
vern their conduct ſo entirely by the obligation of 
that connection, as to ſupport principles and things 
contrary to their judgment and conſcience, Liberty 
would never have found partiſans powerful enough to 
vindicate her cauſe. Clarendon' s Life, vol. J. Pp. 135 


& ſeq. 


h The „ is the n of the prayer uſed by 


the King and his party on the day of thankſgiving , and 


afterwards publiſhed by his authority: 
% Oh! thou God of hoſts, who goeſt with our 


armies, and pleadeſt the cauſe of thine anointed again 


them that ſtrive with him; We acknowledge, with 1 
all lowlineſs of mind, that it was not our ſword, not 


the multitude of our hoſt, that ſaved us in the ay 
of battle; but it was thy hand alone that hath di 
poſed of victory to thy ſervant the King, that co 
veredſt his head in the day of battle, and haſt kept hi 


CrowP 


| louſl 
de ſ. 
fe 45 : 


conſci 


CEN HR LV E © 3% 
had been previouſly alarmed with the news of Ann. 1642, 
a total defeat, from a party of Eſſex's horſe, 
who flying on the firſt onſet, had not recovered 

their panic ſufficiently to return to the field of 

action. The King, after he had recruited and „ 
refreſhed his army, continued his march, placed The Kine 
a garriſon in Wallingford, and took poſſeſſion takes om. 
of Oxford; a town more at his devotion gon of Ox- 
than any other in the kingdom: from Ox- ford and 
ford he proceeded to Reading ©, the gover- Reading, 


$05 "4 | x 
**. 


nor 


crown from being thrown to the ground. Not unto 
us, therefore, not unto us, but unto thee, O Lord! 
do we give the praiſe, beſeeching thee to accompliſh 
the great work thou haſt begun for us; to continue 
the bleſſings of good ſucceſs on the head of our ſove- 
reign, and on his army, that the happineſs thereof 
may flow from thence to the very ſkirts of his people; 
to continue the fear and conſternation which thou haſt 
already caſt upon the hearts of thoſe who have rebel. 
> lioufly riſen up againſt him; to enfeeble their ſtrength, | MM 
to infatuate their counſels, to undeceive, and diſabuſe | 
the ſeduced part of them, that they may know and 
feel, that to take up arms againſt thy vice-gerent, is 
to fight againſt heaven; that ſo, by a timeiy and 
EZ conſcientious ſubmiſſion to the juſt authority of him 
whom thou haſt ſet over them, the effuſion of more 
blood may be prevented, &c.” Vicar Furl. Chron, 
P. 203, Q /eg. VV. 
Phpeſe zealous academicians, as they had before 
preſented the King with all their plate, fo now they 
gave him all the money they had in their treaſuries, 
ur. Hif?. vol. II. p. 53 F 
EZ * Nicholas, the King's ſecretary, in a letter to the 
earl of Cumberland, written the day aſter the battle 
of Edg-hill, tells him, that the King was marching 
] 3 by Oxford to London, in which place he was to be 
met by Sir Ralph Hopton, with 10,000 horſe and foot, 
of his and other gentlemen's raiſing in the Weſt: that 
there were in Wales 6 or 7000 men, who would be 
0 5 ready, on all occaſions, to come to his majeſty; but 
t was hoped he would not need their help: he 
Ws 7 had 
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356 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Ann. 1642. nor and garriſon of that place having fled with 


precipitation to London, on the approach of a 
Py of his horſe. 


to darken : the King, whom Eſſex, after miſſing 
ſeveral opportunities, might, even at the battle 


of Edg:- hill, have deſtroyed or taken priſoner, 


was now grown formidable; and the parliament, 

after dallying - with their advantages, found 

_ themiclves engaged in a bloody war, whoſe un- 

certain event rendered precarious the very ex- 

iſtence of liberty. The public-conſternation was 

encreaſed by the King's approach ta Colebrook, 

„. whilſt Eſſex was yet at a diftance. In theſe 
The ow alarming circumſtances, the parliament voted 
Z * an addreſs for a treaty; but, like Roman ſena- 
treaty. tors, in the time of equal danger, they did not 
. per of the Commonwealth n, even in thoſe 
Moments 


lad. given ſuch a blow to "the earl. of Efex, that 
neither himſelf nor army would be again in haſte tg 
adventure themſelves againſt the Lord's anointed. 
This letter coming to the hands of the parliament, 
was read by their order at Guild-hall to the lord-may- 
or, aldermen, and common council, with the ac- 
count of the battle, which was not, as Clarendon 
aſſerts, a falſe, and flattering one, but juſt and can- 
did ; the parliament rather endeavouring to raiſe the 
attention of the city to the preſent danger, and to 
urge them to means of prevention, than to deceive 
them with ill-founded hopes. In narrating the hiſtory 
of the battle, the lord Wharton aſſerted, that prince 
Rupert and his troops had committed unneceſſary 
Maughter on the perſons of countrymen, women, and 
children, in the village of Keinton, where was the 
| baggage of the parliament-army. Parl. Hit. vol. XI. 
p. 482, & ſeg, 
! Martin, whom the King had particularly 3 
againſt in his offers of pardon, was governor of this 
Jace. 
At the ſame time that they voted an addreſs for a 
| treat); 


Now it was that the A of affairs began | 
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| moments when they imagined the King had Ann. 1642, 
A | a complete victory, they talked not in 
terms of deſpondence, but with great ſagacity 
1 WW and coolneſs proceeded to pals the following 
3 N | orders, viz. That the King's children Meaſures to 
e mould be removed into the city; that the neck ſecure the 
„ . | of land over-againſt Durham-houſe ſhould be eie. 
„ WW fortified; the Papiſts in Lancaſhire ſecured; 
d 3 the priſoners | in and about the city more ſtrictly 
- 1 confined ; and the ſhops to be ſhut up, that 
- WW the ſhop-keepers and apprentices might have 
s no employment to prevent their giving their 


„ whole attention to the defence of the city. Two, 

e WW ordinances paſſed both houſes; one providing p<, 

d a maintenance for the ſoldiers who ſhould be "1 

- © wounded, and for the families of thoſe who 1 

7 ſhould be killed in the public cauſe ; and the 0 

ſe other for a faſt, but with exception to the 5 

s able-bodied men about London, who were to 3 
keep tliemſelves in a rcadineſs to fight for the 188 

- © public”. After theſe meaſures were "concluded 1 

4. Bin OR 1 

* * treaty, they -bliſhed thee intention, that the prepa- 7 : 

„ tation for forces, and all other neceſſary means for the 5 

5 E Proteſtant religion, the privilege of parliament, and 1 

0 B the laws and liberties of the ſubject, ſhould be profe- | 

ne cuted with vigour, Parl. Hiſt. vol. XII. p. 7. 1 

fs B " The parliament, on the firſt notice of the King's 4 
intention to leave Shrewſbury, had given orders that 

bk train-bands in and about London ſhould be put 

2 5 into a poſture of defence; that the confines of Lon- 

don and Weftminſter ſhould be defended by guard- 

1 EZ houſes, poſts, bars, and chains; and that the train- 

i | | Z bands and volunteers of its ſeveral pariſhes ſhould keep 

J Watch day and night. The declaration ordering the 


IE train-banes to be in readineſs, lays the following charge 
> 9 F en the King: That he, by the help and affiſtance of 

the Papiſts, the prelatical and corrupt part of the cler- 
055 the delinquent nobility and gentry, the confluence 
T | of proſcribed traitors, and of many deſperate, mer- 
Ei Cenarys 
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Ann. 1642. on, for defending” the 8 ſecuring the King's 


revenue, 


cenary, and il. affe ted perſons, from all parts of the 
kingdom, had raiſed an army, for the moſt part 
armed, cloathed, and fed with the ſpoils of his ſub- 
jects: That wicked counſellors about him did not 
only hinder him from exerciſing the juſtice and pro- 


tection of a King towards his people, but that honour 


Which is obſerved betwixt enemies: That the two 
following propoſitions were made to one David Alex- 


ander, by Sir John Henderſon, a Papiſt, a confident 


inſtrument of his majeſty's, to aſſaſſinate Sir John 
Hotham, and put fire to the magazine of the army, 
_ raiſed by the parliament. © What is it, ſays the de- 


claration, that moves any honeſt man, or Proteſtant, 


to aſſiſt his majeſty, in this unnatural and impious 


war ? Is it for fear of ſome innovations and alterations 
of religion or church-government ? Nothing 1s in- 


tended but to take away the government by biſhops, 
evidently miſchievous to the church and ſtate, with } 


other things which ſhall. be found, after conſultation 


with an aſſembly of learned Jivines, juſtly offenſive. 
Is it to uphold the authority, prerogative, and honour 


of the King, and to preſerve the ſafety of his royal 
perſon ? Surely the parliament is, and ever hath been, 
ready to do any thing to ſecure theſe. If there be no 


_ caule, for any of theſe reſpects, to ſeck the deſtruQtion 


of the parliament, and the blood and ruin of their 


kindred, friends, and acquaintance, what remains then 


to be the matter of the quarrel, and the effects and 


| conſequences of their victory, if they ſhould prevail! 
That prieſts, jeſuits, and the pope's nuncios may do- 


mineer and govern in the King's councils, as hercto- 
fore; that the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, 


with their ſuffragans, may ſilence diligent and power 


ful preaching, baniſh and oppreſs the moſt pious and 


| beſt affected ſubjects in the kingdom, and introduce 


the popiſh religion under Proteſtant profeſſion ; that 


the ear] of Briſtol, the lord Digby, and other fuch TU 
traitors, may be the arbiters of ſtate affairs, and the 


diſtributers of preferments and diſgraces to ſuch who 
ſhall further or oppoſe their defigns; that delinquerts 


may not only eſcape the juſtice of parliament, but an 
| umph 
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revenue, and raiſing money; one Sir John Ex elyn, Ann. 1642, - 
whoſe timidity had occaſioned him to refuſe to f 
enter into an agreement to aſſiſt the earl of 
Eſſex with his life and fortune, was ordered 


umph in the ſpoils of all honeſt men and good pa- 
triots; that, through our diviſions, the rebels in Ire- 
land may prevail; that we may ceaſe to be a free peo- 
ple, and become the object of cruelty and oppreſſion 
at home, and of ſcorn and infamy abroad: And if 
there can be no other fruit of their hazard and endea- 
your on that fide, let them confider whether, by ad- 
hering to the parliament, they may not expect effeas 
more ſuitable to the deſires of honeſt men; the glory 
of God, in the preſervation of his truth; the peace 
of the church, by ſecuring it againſt the pride, ava- 
rice, and ambition of the clergy ; the honour, great- 
neſs, and ſecurity of the King, by freeing him from 
falſe and traitorous counſels, and eſtabliſhing him in 
the hearts and affections of his people; and the proſ- 
perity of the whole kingdom, by the bleſſings of good 
aws and a righteous government.” After the battle 
of Edg-hill, on the King's approach to London, lines 
: of on were ordered to be flung up in 
and about the city: at theſe works the lower claſs of 
people, men, women, and children, inceſſantly toiled; 
whilſt females of fortune, diſcarding the privilege an- 
nexed to their ſituation, of being uſeleſs to ſociety, 
attended the Jabourers with meat and drink. Par/. 25 
vol. XI. p. 444, & /eq. 447, & /eq. 


»The refolution for ſecuring the King's revenue 
| had paſſtd before the battle of Edg-hill, with the fol- 
lowing ones, viz. That ſuch perſons as ſhall not con- 
tribute to the charge of the Commonwealth, in this 
lime of imminent danger, ſhall be held fit to be diſ- 
armed and ſecured: That the fines, rents, and pro- 
fits of archbiſhops, biſuops, deans, and chapters, and 
| ©f ſuch notorious delinquents as have taken up arms 
gagainſt the parliament, or have been active in the | wh 
I commiſſion of array, ſhall be ſequeſtered for the uſe _— 
and ſervice of the Commonwealth. This revolution | | 
h the revolt of one of the King's 3 * 
the 
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Ann. 1642. to be expelled the houſe, diſarmed, and com- 


mitted to the Tower. 


Tus calm, thus regular, thus reſolute, was 
that ſpirit which awed the unruly multitude into 


neceſſary ſubordination, at a time when civil diſ- 
cord had diflolved the bonds of legal obedience ; 


Who, whilſt it propoſed defence againſt the hoſ- 


tile invaſion of an army, guarded againſt the 
more dangerous machinations of a malignant 
faction that lurked in the capital. Whilſt con- 
cord reigned among the popular leaders, all op- 
poſition gave way to the wiſdom of their coun- 
ſels; but even now malice, envy, and an over- 
weening deſire of ſuperiority, had created fac- 


but put him in a ſtate more formidable 79 be 
freedom of the conſtitution, than he had ever yet 
been, ſince his acceſſion to power. The earl 
of Northumberland, whom Charles had compli- 


| Diviſions 
among the 

popular 
leaders. 


carl of Eſſex, and headed a large body of men 


tion among them, which not only blaſted the 
promiſed harveſt of bringing the King, without 
blood-ſhed, to proper terms of accommodation, 


mented with the higheſt office of command in 


the kingdom, looked with an envious eye on the 


great powers inveſted by the parliament in the 


the lord Coventry, who, in a ſubmiſſive letter to the 


upper. houſe, offered 20001. for carrying on the public 
cauſe, deſiring to be protected in perſon and eſtate, 
and to have his arms in Worceſterſhire reſtored to 
him. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XI. p. 446, 453, & ſeg. 

x Sir John Evelyn deſiring leave to be heard before 


| thecenſure was pronounced by the ſpeaker, the requeſt 


was complied with; and, on his declaring himſelt in 
the aſfirmatiye to the vote concerning the earl of Lſſex, 
and offering to lend upon the propoſitions 100). the 
houſe revoked their former order. They had before 
expelled and impriſoned Sir Sidney Mountague, for 


reſuſing their oath of aſſociation, to live and die with _ 
the carl of Eſſex, Par{. Hiſt. vol. XII. p. 5, & /eq- _ 
385 Fs infected 


i 
[ 


infected with the ſame venom ; whilſt the earl of Ann. 1642. 
Eſſex himſelf, entertaining a mean jealouſy f 
thoſe rational notions of democratical freedom 
which prevailed in the lower houſe, and which 
equally alarmed all the narrow-minded noblemen 
of the party, had forborn to avail himſelf of thoſe 
advantages which might have put a deciſive con- 
eluſion to a diſpute that now threatened all te 

| horrors of a bloody war. London had not been Large fac. 
purged of a large body of male-contents, whom tion in fa- 
the parliament had diſcharged from public ſer- vour of the 
vice on ſuſpicion of their principles; even a- court. | 
mongſt the citizens, whoſe zeal for Liberty had 8 
been ſtimulated by ill uſage received from the 
Stewart family, there were men who owed their 
| fortunes to the partial favour of the crown, farms 
of the cuſtoms, patents, monopolies, and other 
illicit indulgences: nor was the King entirely 
without a party in the parliament itſelf, ſome 
continuing their ſeats on purpoſe to do him ſer- 
vice, when occaſion ſhould offer. Theſe, with 
other individuals of all ranks, either attached to 
his fortune by ſimilarity of principle, or converts 
to his cauſe through diſguſt of thoſe ſeverities 
which the neceſſity of circumſtances had obliged 
the parliament to exerciſe 4, made a large ſac- 
tion in favour of the co:rt, and were continu- 
ally plotting againſt the parliament : they failed 
not to take advantage of that terror which the 
report of a total defeat at Edg-hill had ſpread, 


1 
A 
i 


The parliament had appointed a committee of ſafe- 
ty, whoſe office it was to ſee the Commonwealth re- 
ceived no damage: they had the management of the 
whole buſineſs relative to the war, and were truſted 
with zery arbitrary powers; ſuch as, to break open 
the houſes of thoſe ſuſpected of diſaffection, and to 
ſecure their arms and money. The carl of Northum— 
berland was chairman of this committee. | 


through 


> 


Ann. I a4. through the whole town; and though the parlia- 


Arxtſul con- 
duct of the 
King's 
enemies. 


taking Banbury, 
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ment had voted, That their army had the vic- 


tory, and appointed the obſervation of a ſolemn 
thankſgiving ; yet the circumſtances of the King's 
with the lord Say's houſe at 


Broughton, and marching forward, whilſt the 


earl of Eſſex lay ftill at Warwic, were circum- 


ſtances of ſuch. preſumption that the event of 
the battle had been in favour of the other 
party, that they were not eaſily to be contra- 
_ dicted. The King, to fortify this pretenſion, 

ſent an offer of pardon to the city of London, 
and ſeveral other towns, which had declared for 0 


the parliament ; whilſt his well-wiſhers in both 


houſes, taking advantage of that conſternation 


which the earl of Eſſex's backward conduct had 


. occaſioned, propoſed a peace, as the only means 
to ſecure the public from danger. This mo- 
tion was powerfully ſeconded by thoſe who 
were envious of the military commanders, and 
by men of nominal greatnels, who wanted the 
prop of monarchy to ſupport their inſignificance 


_ againſt the towering virtues of the * 
leaders. 


Tux tide michia and w chout Joorn running too 


ſtrong in favour of pacific meaſures, to attempt 
oppoſition, the anti-c:art party not only gave 
way to the motion *, but ſeconded it, artfully i in- 
finuating, that care ſnould be taken, that a too 
great zeal for peace might not be a means to leave 


them in the power of the enemy; that ſuch mea- 


ſures ought to be purſued for the continuation of 


the war as ſhould convince the Ring 


g, that they 


were not reduced fo low as to accept of the terms 
he pleaſed to impoſe. This advice being too fa- 


r The 1 motion for peace was firſt made! in the upper 
houſe. © Part. Hift. vol. XI. p. Woe 


gacious 


\ 


/ 
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gacious to be rejected by the majority of par- Ann. 1642. 
liament, it produced the following reſolutions: | 
That his majeſty ſhould be addreſſed for ſettling 
the peace of the kingdom : That the preparation 
of forces, and other neceſſary means — defence, 
ſhould be proſecuted with vigour, if an honourable 
and ſafe peace might not be obtained: That the 
Scots ſhould be applied to for aſſiſtance, in caſe 
there ſhould be any occaſion. A meſſenger was 
_ diſpatched from both houſes, to deſire of the King 
a ſafe-conduct for a committee of Lords and 
Commons, to attend him with an humble petiti- 
on from parliament *. The meſſenger found him 
at Reading, whoſe cowardly garriſon had not a 
little contributed to elevate the royal ſtyle. The 
King abſolutely refuſed to receive any committee 
that conſiſted of perſons whom he had declared 
traitors; and though the parliament had before 
voted ſuch an exception a breach of their privi- 
lege, they had now the complaiſance to ſend a 
letter the next day to lord Falkland, to deſire a 
ſafe- conduct for the earls of Northumberland and 
Pembroke, with four members of the houſe of 
Commons. One of theſe being Sir John Evelyn, 
whom the King had excepted againſt in a procla- 
mation of pardon to the county of Wilts *, he was 
omitted in the ſafe- conduct, with a ſignification, 
that any other perſon not ſubject to the ſame cen- 
| ſure ſhould be received as if his name was inſert- 
ed. The parliament voted this anſwer a demal | 


* This was in compliance with the King's exception 
to the receiving any addreſs from the carl of Eſſex. 
The lord Wenman, Mr. Pierpoint, Sir John Hip- 
peſly, and Sir John Evelyn. wn 
| This proclamation had come out but the day be- 
fore the petition was received. Such proclamations, 
with exceptions, had been publiſhed in all the coun- | 5 
ties which had taken up arms for the parliament. b 


* 
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Ann. 1642. but faction within doors, and clamour without, 


ſo diſtracted their couicils, that, on the King's 


advance to Colebrook, they condeſcended to fend 
the perſons he had named in the ſafe- conduct, to 
petition him to fix on ſome place in the neigh- 9 
bourhood of London to reſide, whilſt they treated 
| with him on Propolitions of pence” The Kigg 
I returned 


One of the reaſons the parlianient gave the city 
for this their condeſcenſion, was the fafety of the 
King's perſon, that having been in ſome hazard the 
laſt battle; and that they hoped, as he had now ſeen 

ſo much blood ſhed about him, he would be more 

| tractable to good conditions of peace than he had been 
before. Mr. Pym aſſured the citizens, that the affeQi- 
ons of the parliament were not more cold to the pub- 
lic good than they had been heretofore ; and, though 
they did defire peace, yet a peace to betray religion 


and Liberty, they- ſhould eſteem worſe than war; 


that, if the King received their petition, the propoſi- 
tions they deſigned to make were for the ſecurity of 
religion, with the hopes of reformation ; the ſecurity 


of a Liberty that ſhould not only exiſt in laws and ſta- 


tutes, but in practice and in execution; the ſecurity 
of the dignity and honour of parliament; and that their 


ſourth care ſhould be not to conſent to any thing pre- 


Judicial to the city of London, but to maintain it in a 


higher degree of honour than it ever was, Theſe 


propoſitions did not ſatisfy thoſe citizens who were 
really in earneſt on the matter of diſpute ſubſiſting be- 
tween the King and the people: an application was 

made againſt the intended peace, by ſome thouſands | 


of citizens, who coming to the houſe of Commons, 


one Mr. Shute, a merchant, in the name of the reſt, 


after a compliment-to the houſe on the pains they had 


taken for the preſervation of the Proteſtant religion, 


&c. preſented a petition, in which they expreſſed their 


fears that they were bought and ſold, feeing iſt. That, 


in a time of ſo much danger, there was but one army 


to rely on. 2d. That in all this time the King's firength 13 
lying in horſe, the city ſhould not appear I 


detable 
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to ſuch propoſitions as ſhould ſettle the diſtracti- 
ons of his kingdom, to God's glory, his own ho- 


nour, 


gerable body of horſe. 3d. That Windſor-caſtle ſnould 


not be provided as it ought. 4th. That colonel, Hol- 
les's regiment, men of ſuch courage, ſhould be expo- 
ſed to a place of imminent danger, being next to the 
enemies forces, and almoſt naked. 


man out every man his own man, make their own 
_ captains and officers, and live and die with the houſe 


of Commons, and in defence thereof; and, if there 
| were any in the Lords? houſe that did retard or hinder 
the public defence, they wiſhed they would declare 


themſelves, and that they were with the King. Gth. 


Another matter of their grief was, that the ſabbath 
ſhould be ſo long prophaned by public authority, the 


book that enjoins it not yet burnt by the common 


hangman ; they obſerved that this day ſo prophaned | 


had been the day of their ruin. 7th. The blood ſhed 
of the martyrs, in queen Mary's days, done by act of 
parliament, and no expiation yet made. 8th. The of- 
ficers in the army, though they muſt always mention 
my lord general with honour, as one in whom they 
did abſolutely confide, not ſo careful and diligent as 
they ought, nor all of them ſo truſty. gth. The 


number of the priſoners of very great, and dangerous 
condition, and the maſters and keepers of thoſe priſons 


not to be confided in. 10th. The good miniſters, in 


times paſt, ſilenced and put out by the biſhops. * Tou 
have, faid the petitioners, our perſons, purſes, and 


eſtates, at your command; you may do with us at 
your pleaſure.” It is eaſy to fee by this petition, that 
the citizens had a juſt idea of thoſe cabals and fackions 


which at this time acted ſo wy againſt the intereſt. 


of the public; and that they had formed a very dif- 
terent opinion of the battle of Edg-hill than what was 


publiſhed by the parliament, fince they obſerved, that 


that Sunday on which it was fought had been the day 
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of their ruin. Certainly every well-wiſher to the li- 


berty 


returned anſwer, that he ſhould be glad to hearken Ann. 16 


sth. The point 
of accommodation was another reaſon of their grief. 
They had come to this reſolution, That they would 
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Ann. 1642. nour, and the welfare and flouriſhing of his peo- 
ple; and to that end he ſhould reſide at his own 
3 | caſtle at Windfor, which he deſired might be gi- 
TY ven up to his troops, and the parliament to with- 
= draw their garriſon. This unreaſonable requeſt, 
that the parliament ſhould give up ſuch a con- 
ſiderable place, merely on the hope of peace, 
ſhews on what terms the King intended to treat. 
I be earl of Northumberland, however, prevailed 
with the parliament to write a letter to the King, 
intimating a deſire for a ceſſation of all acts of 
hoſtility ; but neither the hopes of a treaty, the 
complailance of the parhament *, nor ſentiment 


of 


Treachery 
of the King. 


berty of the country had great reaſon for the apprehen- 
ſions expreſſed by theſe honeſt citizens, ſince the de- 
fence of that Liberty was at this time in the hands of 


many who either affected it not at all, or only affected 4 1 
itt as it was united to their particular intereſt. If the WM To 
7 that ſubſiſted between Northumberland, 15 
Eſſex, and Holland, had ſubſided, and given way to ** 
reciprocal confidence, a peace would have been con- F ales 


cluded with Charles on terms of ſafety and honour to 
themſelves, but on a baſis too narrow to ſupport the 
extenſive fabric of public Liberty. The citizens who 
brought the fore- mentioned petition to the houſe, of- 
fered, in the name of the petitioners, to raiſe a large 
body of horſe and foot ; and the following reſolutions 
were paſſed by the Commons on the occaſion : That 
the book impoſing the tolerating ſports on the ſabbath- 
577 be forthwith burnt by the common hangman : 
That the houſe did accept the offer of the citizens for 
furniſhing horſe and foot, did account it to be a fer- 
vice much importing the ſafety of the Commonwealt!1, 
and did return them hearty thanks. Parl. Fi/?. vol. 
XII. p. 24, & /eq. 33, & ſeg 
* Though the King had ſo haughtily refuſed any 
addreſs from the parliament's general, the earl of H 
ſex, becauſe he had declared him a traitor; yet the 
parliament, who had done the ſame thing by the lord 


Falkland, addreſſed him with every circumſtance a 
5 N - civiliij 


the d 
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pert, and the fond expectation that every thing 


would give way before him, he marched forward, 
with an intent to ſeize the parliament's train of 

artillery at Hammerſmith; and from thence to 
ſurpriſe London, where he imagined his party 
was ſo great, that on the appaoach of his army 

no reſiſtance would be made. Two regiments of 
foot, and a ſmalf party of horſe, lying at Brent- 
ford, oppoſed his paſſage, and almoſt vying in 


glory with the Roman Fabii, were all cut off in 
defence of the public, except thoſe who were 
taken priſoners *. A few days before this en- 


gagement the earl of Eſſex had arrived with his 


civility due to his rank and office. In this addreſs to 
the King they had ſo varied from their wonted ſtyle, 


that he obſerved, in one of his declarations, that their 
language was more ſupplicatory than uſual, 


The King, in his anſwer to the parliament's laſt 
| addreſs for peace, ſaid, That that tenderneſs to avoid 
the deſtruction of his ſubjects, which would always 


make his greateſt victories bitter, would make him 
hearken willingly to ſuch propoſitions, whereby the 
bloody diſtemper of the times might be ſtopped, and 


the great diſtractions of the kingdom ſettled, to God's 


glory, his own honour, and the welfare and flouriſh- 


ing of his people. Ruſhworth, vol. V. p. 58. 


9 , 


z Mr. Holles's regiment, of whoſe lying in this 
place of danger the citizens had complained, were - 
. almoſt all cut of. They had behaved remarkably. 


well at the battle of Fdg-hill. It appears, by a rela- 
tion publiſhed by authority of parliament, that the 
King's army were guilty of enormous acts ot rapine, 
deſtruction, and cruelty, on the taking of Brentford. 
Clarendon in a manner owns the truth of this relation, 
by ſaying, that it was framed on the diſcourſes of thoſe 
ſufferers who had received damages by the licence which 
was neceſſary to give to the King's troops. He» fbands's 
Collections, p. 758, EP ſeg. Clar. Hiſt. vol. II. P- 590. 
e 2 almy 


of humanity, urging the forbearance of blood 7, Ann. 1642. 
_ retarded the King's advance. Excited by the 
_ counſels of his intemperate nephew, prince Ru- 
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Ann, 16 army at London, where, notwithſtanding the 


Whitlock, 
+ . 


coldneſs of his conduct, for politic motives he 


Vas received by both houſes as a conqueror, pre- 
ſented with five thouſand pounds , and a memo- 
rial of his great and acceptable ſervice to the 
Commonwealth, to ſtand on the journals of par- 
_ _ hament as a monument of his angular virtue to 
all poſterity®. 
O the news of the attack. at Br entford, Ef. 
ſex's army was all drawn out on Turnham-Green, 
and joined by a numerous body of train-bands, 
united to the train- bands of the adjacent counties, 


who, with the addition of London apprentices \, 


formed of themſelves a formidable army. Tho) : 


had been exerciſed for ſeveral months by major 


Skippon, who, as he led the gallant band to 
action, encouraged them by the following ſhort 
and animating oration: © Come, my brave boys, 
let us pray heartily, and fight heartily ; J will run 
, the ſame fortunes and hazards with you: 1c. 


= The following is a ſtrong inſtance of the great 


complallance the whole party paid to Eſſex at this 


time : The parliament had appointed the earl of War- 
wie to command the forces raiſed in and about Lon- 
don; Eſſe x, indignant at this partnerſhip, was on the 


| point of throwing up his commiſſion : the ear] of 
 Warwic, who at this time acted a very diſintereſted 


part, offered to reſign his command ; his offer was ac- 
cepted, and the earl of Eſſex again reinſtated | in the 


ſupreme military command. 
» Lenthall, the ſpeaker-on a complaint that his for- 


tune had been injured by ſo long and conſtant an at- 


tendance on the houſe, had received the ſame preſent. | 
The parliament had paſſed an ordinance to exempt. 
the body of apprentices from any after- proſecution 


from their maſters, on the neglect of articles, occaſi- 
oned by their attendance on the public ſervice. This 
was a neceſſary piece of juſtice in favour of recruits 
whoſe zeal for the cauſe, and vigour of body, the fruit 


of temperance and ſobriety, rendered very uſeful 
_ auxiliaries, 


member 


! 18 
member the cauſe is for God, for the defence of Ann, 1642. 
yourſelves, your wives, and children, Come, . 
my honeſt brave boys, pray heartily and fight 
heartily, and God will bleſs us.” When the two 
parties met, Eſſex found himſelf at the head of 
twenty-four thouſand fighting men, completely 
armed, beſides detachments to the amount of 
eight thouſand, with a fine train of artillery. In 

a council of war, it was propoſed by the ſtanding 
committee appointed by parliament to attend the 
general *, that a detachment of troops then lying 

| at Kingſton ſhould advance to Hounſlow; that 
two regiments of horſe, and four of foot, ſhould 
defile towards Acton; that, on a ſignal given, the 
3 with the main- body, ſhould advance in 
front, attack the royaliſts in front, rear, and flank; 
and, by one deciſive ſtroke, put an end to the war. 

© Tur earls of Eſſex, Northumberland and Hol- 
lande, from different motives oppoſed this ſaluta- 
ry advice; and the committee were perſuaded to 
acquieſce with the inclinations of the general, by 
two officers whoſe military reputation was great, 
but whoſe intereſt it was that the war ſhould 
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4 The committee for military affairs was compoſed 
of theſe twelve peers, viz. the earls of Eſſex, Peter- 
borough, and Stamford, the lords Kimbolton, Whar- _ 
ton, St. John, Fielding, Hunſdon, Haſtings, Brook, 
Roberts, and Willoughby of Parham, with twenty- 


r. pour commoners; four members of this committee 
t. nere always to attend the general. Whitlock ſays, 
m. tbat they were to take ſubſcriptions of loans, and 
pt order matters concerning malignants, and to conſider 
oa we good of the army. Parl. Hift. vol. XI. p. 432. 
ſi- | Whithck, p. 59 „ | 

iis WW _ © The earl of Holland, who had aſpired to one of 
ts, | the chief commands in the army, and looked upon the 
wit | Pretenſions of Eſſex to be infinitely inferior to his own, | 
fal <9 his utmoſt efforts to diſſuade Eſſex from attempt- 
BF UE what would, in its conſequences, add to the power 
er | ad reputation of his rival. Ludlow, p. 21. Clarendon. 
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The two ar- 
| mies meet 
_ and retire 
without 


fighting. 
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be continued. Thus this promiſing army, 
after having for ſome time faced the. enemy's. 
horſe, whilſt their main body retreated to King- 
ſton*; wheeled about, and returned to London; 
whilſt Charles, after having fortified and garriton- 


ed Reading retired to Oxford. 


Tue King's inſincerity and bee dealing | 


in the attack at Brentford, whilſt the parliament, 
depending on a treaty, had actually ſent orders 


to their troops-to forbear hoſtilities, had raiſed. 


ſuch a clamour in London, that he thought it ne- 


ceflary to endeavour to clear himſelf of the charge 
of treachery: he not only excuſed his conduct, 
on the circumſtance, that no ſtipulations for a 


Gallen had been mentioned by che een $ 


5 Palhing,! a . lie ted been once a crea- 


ture of Charles's, but on being negleced by him, bad 
entered into the parliament's ſervice; and Merricy 


who had expreſſed a diſinclination to the cauſe : it was 
the intereſt of theſe two officers that the war ſhould be 
protracted. Hampden had marched a mile, in conſe- 
quence of orders given from the fore. mentioned advice, 
when he was commanded back in 25 general's name, 


by Sir John Merric. Whitlock, 5 
_ 5B Whitlock fays, that, inſtead of the rail being purſued 


which had been propoſed by a council of war, which 


would undoubtedly have turned out advantageous, 


the party at Kingſton were commanded to march 
round by London-bridge into London, and from 
thence to join the parliament army; whereby they 
came late and tired, when they were to have done 
ſervice, By this movement the town of Kingſton 


was quitted to the royaliſts. Whithck, p. 62. 


h Clarendon in a manner owns, that, if the King 
had behaved with honour, a treaty favourable to his 
intereſt might at this time have been effected by the 
ariſtocratical faction, Who looked with more jealouſy 


on the greatneſs of the popular leaders, and the grow- 
ing Liberty of their country, than they had done be- 


fore on the abufed power of the ms. Clar. Hift. vol. 
II. p- 56. & ſeq. 
commiſſioners, 


TY HACWE RISE 


ſign upon London, This flagrant falſehood both 
weakened the force of his other aſſertions, and 


with the parliament forces; he endeavoured to reach 


the King by the way of Uxbridge, but was there 
vol. XII. p. 37. 


London, had ordered ſome works to be flung up at 
he Was ifraid of being ſurrounded at Colebrook: but 


advancing nearer London. To conceal his deſign of 


ſent the parliament word, That he would, in that 
place, meet their propoſitions for peace. Soon after 
the parhament received this meſſage, the noiſe of the 
engagement at Brentford reached them. They were ſq 
enraged at the treachery, that they treated the meſſen- 
ger as a ſpy, impriſoning both him and his companion, 
a trumpeter, in the Gatehouſe ; and returned the fol- 
lowing anſwer to the King: That they thought it a 


ceive their propoſitions, which he intended not to. re- 
ceive till he had firſt tried, whether he could break the 
army raiſed for the defence of the kingdom, and take the 


the King's march by a reaſon not urged in the declara- 
tion publiſhed on this occaſion, viz. that prince Rupert 
having advanced to Hounſlow with the horſe, without 
orders, found himſelf in danger of being ſurrounded 
by the Parliament forces at Kingſton, Acton, &c. and 


corroborated the opinion of the public, in regard | 
to the inſincerity of ind W On his ſend- 


ing 
i Sir Peter Killegrew, the weſlenger appointed to 
N carry the parliament's letter for a ceſſation, on arriving 
| atBrentford, found ſome of the King's army engaged 
ſtopped by fome of the King's dragoons. Parl. Hift, 
„ As Eſſex, for the better ſecurity of the city of 


Brentford, and had placed detachments of his army at 
Brentford, Kingſton, and Acton, the King pretended 


the fore-mentioned diſpoſition was little calèulated for- 
ſuch a purpoſe; and the King encreaſed this danger by 


ſurpriſing the capital, on his march to Brentford, he 


ſtrange introduction to peace to beat them out of their 
quarters at Brentford, and then appoint that place to re- 


city, unprovided and ſecure, in expectation of a fair 
treaty. Clarendon endeavours to prove the neceſſity of 


89 4 | ſen; 


Fs 
commiſſioners! „but even denied he had any de Aun. 1642. 
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ing a meſſage to invite the parliament to reſume 
the treaty, and to acquaint them, that to for- 
ward it he was determined to draw his army to an 
unexceptionable diſtance from London; a large 
body of zealous citizens, who had offered to raiſe 
men and horſe at their own expence, exclaimed 


againſt treaties, as intended for ſnares ; and not- 


withſtanding all that the inveterate enemies to Li- 


| berty could do in favour of Charles, with the 


equally 


7 


i ſent to the King, to deſire him to move forward to diſ- 
engage him. This, as Rapin obſerves, is as frivolous 


a reaſon as any that hath been urged by the King; 
ſince it would have been eaſier, and leſs dangerous, 


for prince Rupert to have drawn back, than for the 
King to march forward. The King finiſhed his decla- 
ration with the following hypocritical obſervation: 
We cannot but make one argument more of the truth 


of our profeſſion, that this was all our end; and that 


we had not the leaſt thought, by ſo advancing, to ſur- 
priſe and ſack London, which the malignant party 
woculd infuſe into that our city; and that is, that pro- 
bably God Almighty would not have given ſuch a bleſ- 
ſing to our journey, as to have aſſiſted us both by land 


and by water, as with leſs than a third part of our foot, 


and with the loſs of but ten men, to beat two of their 
| beſt regiments out of both Brentfords, for all the great 


advantage of their works; to kill him who commanded 


in chief, and to kill and drown m ny others; to take 


500 priſoners, more arms, eleven colours, good ſtore 
of ammunition, and fifteen pieces of ordnance, where- 


of we.funk moſt that we brought not away; and then, 


unfought at and unoffered at, nearer than by ordnance, 
to march away, notwithſtanding the great diſadvantage 
of our forces, by the difficulties of the paſſage ; 1 
He who is the ſearcher of all hearts, and truth it- 
ſelf, had not known the truth of our profeſſions, 
and the innocency of our heart, and how far we 
were from deſerving thoſe horrid. accuſations of fall- 
hood and treachery, caſt fo #®oint-blank upon our 


perſon, that it would amaze any man to fee them ſuf- 


fered to be printed in our city of London, if any thing 


0 


* 


equally deſtructive counſels of its luke-warm Ann. 1642. 
friends, the following ſpirited anſwer was return- 
ed: That both houſes did deſire his majeſty to 
come back to his parliament, not with his marti- 
al, but his royal attendance; and they ſhould then 
be ready to give him aſſurances of ſuch ſecurity, 
as ſhould be for his honour and the ſafety of his 
perſon. The ſtrength of the parliament's army, 
as it had been hitherto, by the pernicious intrigues 
of ſelfiſh commanders, diverted from performing 
any real ſervice, was a circumſtance that helped 


to diſtreſs them. Its large and regular payments, 8. 
with the neceſſary rewards which had been given bl 
for ſervice ', had already exhauſted the treaſure 5 
of that kind could be a wonder, after ſo many of the op 
ſame, and how really they defire accommodation, that FT = 


upon this they have voted they will have none. Theſe 
our reaſons for this action, this our ſatis faction ſent for 
it, and this bleſſing of God upon it, will, we doubt 
not, clear us to all indifferent perſons, both of the Je- 
ſuitical counſels and the perſonal treachery to which 
ſome have preſumed ſo impudently to impute it; and 
God ſo bleſs our future actions, as we have delivered 
the truth.” Clarendon owns, that the reaſon of 
prince Rupert's advance was intelligence he had re- 
ceived from London, that if the King's army drew 
near, no reſiſtance would be made. Rufhworth, vol. V. 
p. 61, & /eg. . 13 
I The allowance of Eſſex was 101. and that of Bed- 
ford 61. a day. The commons, to encourage their 
ſoldiery to repair to their colours, ordered every foot- 
man half- a- crown, and the horſe five ſhillings above 
their pay: nor was the parliament leſs humane than 
generous; the ſoldiers wounded in their ſervice were 
diſpoſed in the ſeveral hoſpitals about London, and 
committees were appointed to ſuperintend the govern- 
ment of the hoſpitals, that the patients might be pro- 
vided with every thing neceſſary. Thus every mem— 


r ber of each houſe as rendered uſeful by having an 
L employment allotted him that was adapted to his ge- 
b mus. Par}, Hift, vol. XII. p. 31. | 
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Ann. 1642. provided for the pete of the threatened 


war ” 
Tur parliament was now obliged to have re- 
courts to the unpopular expedicnts of heavy aſ- 


. Aſſeſſm ents. ſeſſinents upon towns and counties ©; and by thoſe 
= . were 5 "Profected: or awed 197 the royaliſts, 


their 


2 Thoſe ks 8 „00 had with foch | 


Forward zeal offered up their riches, not finding the 


war anſwer their n grew backward in their 


Advances of money. 


n The expence of the war having hitherto lain on 
the friends of Liberty, and particularly on the citizens, 
_ who had advanced large ſums on the propoſitions of 
_ parliament for loans; theſe, on an application of both 
| houles to the ſame purport; deſired them to conſider, 


| how to raiſe money in ſuch fort, that the whole charge 
might not lay upon the well- affected party; but that the 
malignants ſhould likewiſe; according to their abili- 


ties, bear a ſhare. This produced the firit ordinance. 


for an aſſeſſment, which was directed to be laid on the 
contributors upon the propoſitions for lending money, 
and raiſing horſe and arms, which was not to Exceed 
_ the twentieth part of their eſtates real and perſonal, 
The neceſſities of the parhament, and the obſtinacy of 


the non-contributors, occaſioned ſeveral arbitrary or- 
dinanc es for the enforcement of the aſſeſſment. Col- 


leQors were empowered to break open cheſts, trunks, 


boxes, doors, &c. whereby to take a diſtreſs for the 


ſum afleſſe&; they were empowered to receive debts, 
to the value of the ſums aſſeſſed; and, to facilitate 


| the diſcovery. of debts, had authority to compound 
with the debtors for the ſame. The military were 


authorized to ſearch for the refuſers, and to bring 
them before the committee of the houſe of Com- 
mons for examination, who had power given them to 
priſon the refuſers in ſuch places of the kingdom, 
and for fo long a ſpace of time as they ſhould appoint 
with an injunction, that the families of the offenders 
ſhould no longer remain within the liberties of London 
and W eſtminſter. The fev erity of this ordinance was 
made more intolerable by an exception in favour of 


the members of cither houſe of parliament, who 
5 Vero 


CHARLES: L 
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their nber were ill obeyed; whilſt the King, Ann. 1642 


having * — K of the landed intereſt in 
. 7” 


were wy to be aſſeſſed by that Houſe to which they 
belonged. No partiſan of Liberty would have wil- 


lingly ſubmitted to ſo tyrannical an exertion of power, 


on other conſideration than that of its being a tempo- 


rary expedient, to meet with an open, apparent dan- 


ger, threatening determined ſlavery : the exception, 
which was undoubtedly injurious, was carried into 
the Commons'hoùſe only by a majority of forty three 


voices againſt forty. The King did not fail to repre- 


ſent to the people the illegality of theſe enormous acts 
of power, which the neceſſity of affairs, in a manner, 


obliged the parliament to exert; and farther declared, 
that he was ſo far from challenging ſuch a power him- _ 


ſelf, or from requiring a twentieth part of his ſubjeQs? 


eſtate, though for their own viſible preſervation, that, 
as he had already fold or pawned his own jewels and 
coined his own plate, ſo he was willing to ſell all his 


own lands and houſes for their relief. Though it was 


impoſſible, at this time, for the King to ſucceed ſo far 
in perſuading the people that the public intereſt was 


connected to his private, as to enable him to exert ſo 


high an act of authority as the putting forth an ordi- 
nance for 2 general aſſeſſment; yet certain it is, that 

aſſeſſments regularly levied by military force, in all 

the counties where the King's power prevailed, help- 
ed to ſupport his army: this, he pretended, was with 


the inhabitants conſent, becauſe that having gained a 
few leading men of the county, they reſolved that 
ſuch a ſum ſhould be given; and this donation, from 


men. who had no right in law or equity over the pro- 
perty of their fellow-countrymen, was called by the 


King the conſent of the inhabitants. Theſe alſeſ}- 
ments, Clarendon ſays, were all, by the power and in- 


tereſt of prince Rupert, el to the maintenance 


of the horſe. The expence of the ſeveral garriſons, 
and the whole body of foot, Which amounted to 
three thouſand pounds weekly, and the King's-private 
expences, were ſupported, all the winter, by volun- 
tary contributions, out of the private and public purſe 
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ſervice, his troops were in ſome mea;ure maintain- 


"HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
his favour, and the proprietors engaged in military 
ed 


_ of the univerſity of Oxford, and the loan of other in- 
dividuals, the King drawing conſiderable ſums from 
London, notwithſtanding the ſtrict watch kept by the 
parliament. It may be diſcoyered, from the King's 
proclamation for the better governing his army, and 
againſt the plundering, ſpoiling, and robbing, which 
they were notoriouſly guilty of, that he aſſumed and 
exerted, on occaſions, a power equal to this exerted 


by the parlament. We have thought fit to publiſh 
and declare (ſays the proclamation) our royal pleaſure 
to be, that from henceforth no officer, ſoldier of horſe 
or foot, or party ſent from our army, preſume to ſearch 


for or ſeize upon any money, plate, goods or houſhold- 

ſtuff, belonging to any of our ſubjeQs, of what con- 
dition ſoever, without our expreſs warrant for the 

ſame, under our ſign manual, declaring the cauſe of 


ſuch ſeizure.” In lord Fairfax's account of the con- 


dition of the northern parts, he tells the parliament, 
that the earl of Newcaſtle had ſeized upon Leeds, 
where he had plundered the well-aﬀeQed, and raiſed 
a very great ſum of money out of thoſe that they could 


draw to compound for their ſecurities : that he proceed- 


ed in raiſing money, by all the illegal and oppteſſive 


ways that could be deviſed; and both by commiſſion of 


_ array, and by preſs made in the churches, raiſed all 
the men he could. This account, with the cry of the 
whole kingdom, not immediately protected by the po- 
er of the parliament, againſt the plunder, rapines, and 
exactions committed by the King's army, ill agree with 
his accuſation of the parliament, and his profeſſions on 


this head, ſo obvioufly contradidory to his conduct, 


that one would imagine they were aſſertions for after- 
times to rely on, rather than to ſerve a preſent pur- 
Poſe. It was only to the enemies of the parliament 


that their aſſeſſments were arbitrary; their friends, 


willingly aflented to them, as voluntary contributions, 


The p:rliament defended their arbitrary aſſeſſments, 
on the urgent principles of ſelf-defence, the depriv- 


ing an enemy of the means to take from them that 
which is meſt dear to generous minds, their Liberty); 


and 


EOWWAAELELTTL: 397 
ed at the expence of the officers * Charles by Ann. 1642. 

his connections having a full intelligence of ct 
difficulties his enemies had to ſtruggle with, re- 
proached the parliament in bitter terms for their 
laſt meſſage: They were yet governed, he ſaid, 

by a malignant party, of whom he had often 
comp Mine He upbraided them with the rebel- 

lious L 85 of the army which had been raiſed - 

under pretence of orders of both houſes: he talked 

ol it as an unpardonable inſolence to invite him to 
London whilſt their army continued there; but as 
he did not impute the affront to boch his houſes of 
parliament, nor to the major part preſent in thote 
aſſemblies, ſo he would not, for his good ſubjects 
fake, and out of the moſt tender ſenſe of their 
miſeries, take advantage of it: but if the parlia- 
ment would really purſue the courſe they ſeemed 
by their petition at Colebrook to be inclined to, 

he ſhouldmake good all he then promiſed v. Be 
fore the receipt of this anſwer the a er, 

had been made acquainted with the deſigns and 
ſtrength of the party, by an intercepted letter Strength of 
from the Hague, directed to ſecretary Nicholas, the royal 
and ſuppoſed ro come from colonel Goring a. Be- party. 


hides 


and it is certain, that, if the King did not 7 A 
power of aſſeſſment, he exerted it wherever it was in 
his power. Parl. Hf vol. XII p. 64. G/s. 111, 
185 Ruſb. vol. p. 67, & ſeq. Clar. Hiſt. vol. 

I. p. 67, 0 

* The property of the King's troop of ie ae 

compoſed of noblemen and gentlemen, were, accord- 

Ing to Clarendon, at leaſt equal to that of all the 
Lords and Commons who remained at Weſtminiter. 
The upper houſe, at this time, was reduced to fifteen 
or ſixteen members; and the number that comnoſed 
the lower houſe was infinitely inferior to the legal pro- 
portion. 

| » The King had never promiſ:d any particulars. 

8 Ilt pave intelligence, that the defection of the navy 

would have given the King a dangerous blow, had it 

. not 


wn 
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Ann. * ſides the diſcovery of this foreign aſſiſtance, ex- 


, pefted by the en the me his party had now 
. collected 


not "Nr 1 i the gebotenen of his; ſucceſs at 
land, which had ſo raiſed his credit, that the prince 
of Orange had advanced all the ſums expected, viz, 


49,0001. already embarked: that a great buſineſs in 
agitation would, when concluded, bring 60,0001. 
more: that 20, ooo foot- arms, beſides garrifon-arms, 


near 2000 horſe- arms, and 20 pieces of cannon were 


ſent before the queen, who was to bring with her 


waggons, and all accommodations, to march with very 
conſiderable officers, among whom was general King, 


deſigned for lieutenant-general : that 10,000 foot and 
1500 horſe had been ſent from Denmark ; and every 
thing proportionable, to the very drums and halberds, 


conveyed with two good men of war, bringing an 
_ ambaſſador to his Majeſty, a perſon of great quality 
in Denmark, of whom it was deſired, that care might 


be taken that he might be nobly treated ; for the en- 


tire neglect of the laſt was fo much reſented by the 
king of Denmark, that it had like to have fruſtrated 
all expectations in that court, had not Cockrain very 
handſomely evaded it: that the King's party in Holland 
bad great apprehenſions, leſt he had entered farther 
Into a treaty than they, had been advertifed of, or could 
well approve: that they believed, according to their 
intelligence, that if the King had approached Lon- 
don, without making too long ſtay on the way, the 
matter would have been determined: That ſome of 


the King's horſe might be well ſpared, and ſent into 
Kent, to countenance a very affectionate and conſi- 


derable party there: that, but for the unhappy inter- 


ception of the laſt week's letters, the queen, with ber 


party, would have been on the other ſide London, in 
Norfolk, and Eſſex: that, in that caſe, having all the 


kingdom behind them, on every fide, the King's ar- 
my "would have been better able to have ſubſiſted with- 


out the town, than they within: that, if they could 
once get foot, they ſhould collect the 400,000]. ſubſi- 


dies univerſally throughout the kingdom; which 


would make the King 8 ey ſubſit, and wear out 


the 


ed K —  $ 


tamily, egdeav ouring to illegllmate all derived from 


c M A R I R 8. I. 


collected were by no means deſpicable: the earl Ann. 1642. 


of le had aſſociated the northern coun- 
N ties; 


Fd 


| the enemy 's: that what was expected From 88 | 
and France were encouragements not to admit any 
_ treaties but upon terms of great advantage and honour 


to his Majeſty. 
Notwithſtanding the King's ſolemn 1 


that no extremity ſhould ever tempt him to make ue 
of foreign troops againſt his ſubjects; and his aſſer- 


tion, that no one could think him ſo mad as to attempt 


fo dangerous an expedient as to make uſe of foreign 
force, he had actually ſent Cockrain to demand afſſiſt- 


ance of men, money, arms, and ſhips, from the 
King of Denmark ; with inſtructions to inform that 


monarch of the ate of his affairs in England, w bien 
had rendered it difficult for him to apply to foreign 
treaty for ſuppreſſing the deſign of his rebellious ſub- 


jects, leſt it ſhould bring ſcandal on him, and draw 


away univerſally the hearts of his people: that he,had 


now great encouragement by the exceeding numbers 


of gentry that reſorted to him: that the ſtates of Hol- 
land had condeſcended to give her majeſty the queen 


a convoy of the greatelt part of their fleet, now at ſea, 
for her return into England: that he expected and 
hoped, that his neighbour princes and allies would not 


look upon ſo dangerous a precedent to their own 


crowns and monarchies, without contributing to ſup- 


| preſs the deſign of the rebels. Cockrain, to excite the 


king of Denmark to comply with the King's demand, 
was to inform him, that it had been p. WA icl'y moved 
in the Commons? houſe, to interpoſe in the accomrao- 
dation of the Dutch, and to ſet out a fleet to take away 
his cuſtoms of the Sound: that they had ſearched, vi 


ſited, and detained divers. of his ſhips, to the gre 


prejudice of the Norway trade; and that they 4; 0 


prepare force againſt others, whom they permitted 


not to water, nor any other accommodaticn, being 
bound for the Weſt-Indies, and put in by ſtreſs of 


weather into the Weſt of England: they had at- 


tempted tolay a great blemiſh on his Daniſh majeſty's 
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der the earl 
_ of New- 
caſtle, infeſt 


Ds | ths ie” 
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Ann. 1642. ties; and with the Papiſts of thoſe parts, of 


Army of Pa- which his army was for the moſt part compoſed, 
ak and ma- had raiſed a body of eight thouſand men *: the 


aan * 


ignants, un- 


pretenſions; and which as his ſacred majeſty of Eng- 
land, in the true ſenſe of honour of his mother, did 
abhor and would puniſh, ſo he expected his Daniſh 
majeſty's concurrence in vindicating a ſiſter of ſuch 
happy memory, and by whom ſo near an union, and 


continued league of amity and friendſhip, had been 


produced between the two kingdoms. Though it does 
not appear, that there was any real foundation for 
the aſſertion concerning the Daniſh traders; and it 


| would have been a piece of ill policy in the parliament, 5 


to uſe ſuch unneceſſary ſeverity; nor for the ſecond 
aſſertion, concerning a formal enquiry into the conduct 


of the late queen Anne of Denmark; yet it is likely, 


that the people in general, to whom the licence of 
| ſpeaking truth was now allowed, were free in their 
cenſures of the King's mother, whoſe want of chal- 


tity is hinted at by ſeveral authors, and many particu- 
lars mentioned by Sir Robert Peyton, a ſervant of 
James's court. There are likewiſe, in the Advocates 


Library at Edinburgh, anecdotes preſerved, which 


more than render dubious the conj 
F | 


Four hundred thouſand pounds had been granted this 


parliament, for the relief of Ireland, and the payment 
of the national debt, which had not yet been levied. 


»The biſhopric of Durham, wich the counties of 


Northumberland, Cumberland, and Weſtmorelano. 
In a declaration the two houſes of parliament had 
Publiſhed the day before the battle, ſhewing that the 
King had refuſed their petition for peace, and was ſo 
engaged to the popiſh party, that all hopes of peace 
were excluded, they afſert, That though the King 
endeavoured to keep off ſuſpicions, by fearful oaths 
and imprecations, concerning his purpoſe of maintain- 


ing the Proteſtant religion; and that great * 


0¹ 


his ſiſter; which their moſt deteſtable and ſcandalous 1 
the North deſign they had purſued, examining witneſſes, and 


cenſuring circumſtances and times, to colour their 


ugal fidelity of this 


earl 


lire © 


of the 
their p 
his m. 
he con 
fidence 
ſoned { 
the jail 
to take 
thority 
ces of 
mention 
paid by 
Herber 
Papiſts 
| England 
had bee 


| forces t. 


earl of ] 
intendec 
received 
high-tre 
parts ha 
lief of t 
majeſty? 
in two d 


denied tl 


nial of t 
on the { 
Victed as 


| other, 18 
| he accuſe 


and ſoldi 


corrupt t 


ES r 
earl of Cumberland, whom Charles, by the de- Ann. 1642. 
fire of his friends in Yorkſhire, had left in the 


of the Papiſts themſelves, by the encouragement of 
their prieſts, had in ſhew conformed themſelves; yet 
his majeſty being now grown ſtronger, and able, as 
he conceived, to make good his end by arms, his con- 
fidence in that party did fully appear: perſons impri- 
ſoned for prieſts and Jeſuits-had been releaſed out of 
the Jail of Lancaſter; profeſſed Papiſts had been invited 
to take up arms; commiſſions under his 3 au- 
thority, had been granted to many of them, for pla- 
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ces of command in the war; [here the declaration = 
| mentions fourteen] that divers forces were raiſed and | _ 
paid by the earl of Worceſter ; that his ſon, the lord | | 1 
Herbert, was made general of all South-Wales; that W 


Papiſts were armed and employed in the North of 
England, and adviſed and conſulted with; that men Cp 1 
had been ſent to Hamburgh and Denmark, to raiſe = 1 


forces there, and to bring them over to join with the 9 
earl of Newcaſtle, and the army of Papiſts which was 1 
intended to be raiſed in Newcaſtle ; that the King had i 
received in his court Papiſts convicted in Ireland of WM 
high-treaſon; and the Jeſuits and prieſts in foreign Ts 
parts had made great collections of money for the re- 8 
lief of the Papiſts in Ireland, and the farthering his | ie 
majeſty's deſigns againſt the parliament. The King, nn 
in two declarations, one of which he publiſhed before, 1 5 A 

and the other after the battle of Edg-hill; poſitively e 1 

MO denied the truth of theſe aſfertions, grounding his de- 1 
0 nal of the releaſe of the Jeſuits out of Lancaſter jail — 

os the ſubterfuge, that they had not been yet con- A 
t aed as ſuch; but on what pretence he denied the 5 Wit 
(other, is not ſo eaſily to be diſcerned, In his turn | 4 

4 be accuſed the parliament of employing popiſh officers | 
ho jand ſoldiers, in great numbers; of uſing induſtry to { 

0 corrupt their loyalty, even to the aſſuring them, that 1 
20 ine penal laws in their disfavour ſhould be repealed, — 
ng wr two houſes treated with great contempt the King's 1 
. xcuſation; and, to prove its abſurdity, alledged thoſe 
5Y Inſtances of ſeverity they had ſhewn the Papiſts, pub- 

19 ning, at the ſame time, a liſt of popiſh officers, who 
Vor. III. Dd Ba bad 
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principal command over that country, found 
himſelf ſtrong. enough to adventure the proclaim- 


Why ing the chief adherents of the parliament traitors*, 


Tue 


had commiſſions under the King's hand, with a peti- 


tion preſented to him by the popiſh recuſants of the 
county of Lancaſter, whilſt he was yet at Shrewſbury, 
for leave to provide arms for his ſervice ; and his an- 


: ſwer, granting the requeſt. e 


This was returned in a ſevere. declaration of the 


lord Fairfax's, which drew from the earl of Newcaſtle 


a. juſtification at length, out of which are taken the 


following ſpecimens of this nobleman's genius: © You 


charge me, ſays he, with having invaded the county 


of Vork; an inſolent and preſumptuous challenge! 


Can the King's forces be ſaid to make an invaſion in 


his, own dominions? They that take the ſword (with- 
out lawful calling) ſhall periſh by the ſword ;- and he 
that ſheddeth man's blood, without a commiſſion from 


the King, of heaven who only hath original power 
over the lives of his creatures (and no multitude oi 


men in the world, collective or repreſentative) by man 
mall his blood be ſhed. The ſupreme. magiſtrate is 
God's vicegerent, and beareth not the ſword in vain ; 


but thoſe who. preſume to uſe the ſword, and can de- 
rive no power from him, it were meet for them to 


make their account betimes. with God, leſt they die 
in the ſtate of murderers, both of themſelves and 


others: my caſe is clear different from theirs ; there 


may be treaſon againſt the. King, there can be none 


againſt them; there may be forfeiture of eſtates to 


| him, there can be none to them. The King may 


raiſe arms, and levy a juſt war; whatſoever they do, 
in that kind, is void, by the law of nations.” In ano- 


ther vindication of himſelf, for employing popiſh re- 


cuſants, he cites the example of heathen emperors | 


and Chriſtian potentates, who employed in their ſer- 


vice thoſe, who were of different faith from them- 
ſelves; and ſays, the point is not of their religion, 


but whether they could be truſted in point of fidelity | 


and: allegiance? 'This language ſpeaks very plainly 
the principles of the party ; þut however convincing | 


the arguments might be to the earl of Newcallle, they W 


muſt 


Tux lord Fairfax, had received a commiſſion Ann. 1642. 
to command the parliament's forces" in theſe Parliament 
parts; but was too weak, to prevent the earl of forces under i 
| Newcaſtle from forcing his way to York ” : he 1 50 0 

was received there in great triumph, by Sir Tho- 

mas Glemham, whom Charles had appointed go- 

vernor under the earl of Cumberland *; but, in 
opts, | F 


* 


muſt have ſerved in the preſent juncture rather to 

rouſe and irritate, than to calm and allay the fears 
and jealouſies of the people. The parliament is again 
taxed by this nobleman with having great numbers 
of Papiſts in their army; but theſe were general accu- 
ſations, without any attempt at a proof; ſince neither 

the King, the earl of Newcaſtle, nor the earl of Cla- 
Tendon, who has the ſame aſſertion in his hiſtory, 
name one ſingle Catholic employed by the parliament, 
who, on their ſide, produced liſts of popiſh officers in 
the King's ſervice, with their ſeveral qualities and em- 
ploys. The Papiſts might rationally expect benefit 
from ſerving the King; but their principles, both ci- 
vil and religious, were at this time ſo oppoſite to thoſe 
aſſerted by the parliament, that it is not probable they 
could have been prevailed on to fight for their autho- 
„„ — ͤ 3 | 

The parliament's party in Yorkſhire had been 
drawn into a convention of neutrality by the royaliſts, 
who having ſent away ſeveral regiments of horſe and + 

foot to the King, wanted to ſecure themſelves from _ 
the excurſions of the garriſon at Hull and Pomfret ca- 
file. This convention, therefore, being obviouſly to 
the advantage of the enemy, was broken by the au- 
thority of the parliament. According to Clarendon, if 
the parliament had at firſt appointed a commander in 
chief, to unite their forces in this country; or, if the 
pride and jealouſy of Sir John Hotham had not pre- 
vented him from ſeconding and aſſiſting lord Fairfax, 
all Yorkſhire had been abſolutely ſubjeQed to their 
authority, e . 

The ſouthern parts of Yorkſhire were for the 
King; the northern parts, to the borders of Scotland, 
for the parliament. . „ 

* On the earl of Newcaſltle's arrival in Yorkſhire, 
'Dda with 
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Ann. 1642. an encounter at Tadcaſter, he was worſted by the 
F Encounter. lord Fairfax, whoſe valiant fon, Sir Thomas Fair- 
_=_—_ fax, attacked and ſtormed ſeveral places in the 
poſſeſſion of the royaliſts : among the chief of 
theſe was Leeds, which contained five hundred 
ſoldiers of the King's party. Sir Hugh Cholmley, 
another parhament commander, beat the enemy 
at Giſborough, whilſt the earl of Newcaſtle took 
Bradford by ſtorm. The parliament followed 
=. the example which had been ſet by the earl of 
| _ Counties af- Newcaſtle, and began to aſſociate thoſe counties 
F fociated by Where their party prevailed ; thoſe moſt emi- 
F the parlia- nently affected to them were the midland ones“; 
ment. they had ſmarted moſt for proſecutions for ſhip- 
money; and by their nearer neighbourhood to 
the capital, had been more under the laſh of the 
 ſtar-chamber, and council-board tyranny, than 
the remoter parts of the kingdom, ſuch as Wales, 
Cornwall, Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, and Cumber- 
land; places much infeſted with Papiſts, and 
where property being very unequally divided, 
the nobility and gentry of large fortunes, who 
were moſt of them tainted with arbitrary princi- 
ples, civil and eccleſiaſtic, had great weight. ln 
theſe counties the greater part of the inhabitants, 


with three thouſand foot and ſeven hundred horſe, the 
| ear] of Cumberland reſigned to him the command; 
4 and King, who, with Goring, was come over from 
_ Holland, was appointed lieutenant-general of his army, 
| and Goring general of the horſe. The parliament 


_ complained that the King, in his commiſſion to govern 


the northern counties, affected to ere& a provincial 
government in the North, clearly againſt the com- 
mon law, ard the judgment given in parliament for 
the taking away the court of York. Clar, Hiſt. vol. II. 
p. 108. Parl. Hi/t. vol. XI. p. 291. I} 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge and Fly were aſſo- 
ciated under the lord Grey of Werk. Whitlock, p. 63. 
5 ES | --CXCCPt - - 
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: ” 


CHARLES 1 


WW”; In the . counties, the King, by the 1 . 
ous conduct of the lord Say, had preterved to himſelf 


Oxford; and the earl of Eſſex's want of ſpirit and 


activity "6ccaſioned Banbury and Reading to fall into 
his hands: he garriſoned theſe towns, with Walling- 
ford, a place of importance within eight miles of Ox- 
ford, and Brill on the edge of Buckinghamſhire ; z and 
thus commanded all Oxfordſhire entire, and a great 
part of Berkſhire, Brill and Banbury giving him ſome 
influence on Buckinghamſhire and Northamptonſhire. 
After his return to Oxford, his roops took Marlbo- 
tough in Wiltſhire, within thitty miles of Oxford, a 
town well affected to the parliament, and lately gar- 
riſoned; and which making a brave defence, was al- 
moſt all burnt in the action; ; it afforded great pillage 
to the enemy, who indiſcriminately plundered friends 


and foes. Clar. Hit. vol: II. p. 63, & eq. 


\ 2 Theſe advantages proceeded from the inaQivity of 


the earl of Derby, to whom the King had given a 


commiſſion to command in theſe two counties, but 


without leaving other force than his intereſt and au- 
thority ; “ For, ſays Clarendon, as a great part of 


Lancaſhire conſiſted of Papiſts, it was confidently be- 


lieved that there was not one man of ten, throughout. 


the county, who meant not to be dutiful and loyal to 
the King.” The ſame author tells us, that ſo hard 
was the King's condition, that though he knew his 


ſmall ſucceſs in Lancaſhire proceeded from the want 


of conduct, and a vigorous and expert commander, 
yet he thought it not ſafe to make any alteration, leſt 
the earl ſhould manifeſt what he could do againſt him, 
though he could do little for him : however, the lord 
Capel being ſent with a commiſſion of hentenant-gene- 


ral over Shropthire, Cheſhire, and North Wales, 


which had joined in an aſſociation for the King, the 


parliament's friends were prevented from ſending aſſiſt- 


ance to the lord Fairfax. Clarendon” Hi iftory, vol. II. 
p. II2, S Jy: 


D d 3 bdionſhire, 


405 


except the traders, declared for the King *. Nant- Ann. "ow | 
wich in Cheſhire and Mancheſter in Lancaſhire, 
two great mercantile towns, aſſerted the authori- 
Z 9 of parliament . e in W 
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Ann. 1642. tonſhire, and Coventry, and Killingworth, in 


Warwicſhire, were garriſoned by the two houſes; 
the lord Grey, ſon to the earl of Stamford, was 


maſter of Leiceſter *; Sir John Gell fortified Der- 
by againſt the King; and the ſhires of Derby, 
Stafford, and Leiceſter, joined in an aſſociation, 
under the lord Brook, one of the greateſt parti- 
fans of Liberty this generous age produced. 8 
Nor wirs TAN DING theſe advantages, the 
cCauſe of Freedom was, in this hoſtile controverſy, 
in too dangerous a ſtate for the parliament not to 


dieſire a peace on any terms that could give a ra- 


tion, as improved and explained by the acts 


tional ſecurity for the preſervation of the conſtitu- 


which had paſſed this ſeſſions. Torn by factions 


among themſelves, and dreading the improve- 


ment of the King's force by the arrival of the 


queen, who was daily expected with a large ſup- 


ply of money, arms, and ammunition, the two 


| Applications 
to the King 
for peace. 


houſes, according to the King's invitation from 


Reading, made another application to him for 


peace. The lord-mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mon- council of London had joined in a petition, 


to invite the King back to the parliament ; but as 
the deſire of the city, expreſſed in this petition, 
Was, that Charles ſhould not come as a conqueror, 
at the head of a rapacious inſolent army, but that 
diſuniting himſelf from thoſe who wiſhed ill to the 
£2 and liberty of the country, he ſhould put 
mſelf on the affections of the parliament and 
Tity, it was rejected with a higher degree of 
| haughtineſs and diſdain than had been a petition | 
of the like nature from the parliament f. After 


a general 


b The lord Grey received ſome oppoſition in Lei- 


ceſterſhire from colonel Haſtings, younger ſon to the 


earl of Huntingdon. Clar. Hiſt. vol. II. p. 113. 
© A petition of a different nature from this was, by 


the King's party in the city, preſented to the upper 


houſe 


CHARLES: A; * 


m1ifapprehenfion of the loyalty of the city of Lon- 
don, he repreſented all Te irregular acts which 


provocation, policy, and neceſſity, had occaſion- 
ed in this metropolis, as outrages of ſo tremendous 
a nature, that they called down the immediate 


vengeance of God, unleſs the city would purge 
itſelf of guilt, by delivering up to him their pre- 


_ tendedlord-mayor *, and other leaders, who he 
had 1 marked as traitors in his procla- 
- mations ©; he graciouſly offered pardon to the 


reſt, and to give them the honour of his preſence, 
when they ſhould put themſelves in a proper poſ- 


ture to receive him, with a warning, that whoſo- 
ever ſhould henceforward contribute, by the pay- 


ment of tonnage and poundage, or any other 


tax, on what pretence of authority ſoever, to the 


maintenance of the army under the command of 


the earl of Eſſex, muſt expect the ſevereſt puniſh- | 


ment the law could inflict; and, in the mean 
time, that his majeſty would ſeize upon any part 


of his eſtate within his power; and, fince he de- 


nied to his majeſty the duty and benefit of his 


ſubjection, his majeſty would deny to him the bes 
| nefit of his protection; and ſhould ſignify to his 
2 foreign miniſters, that ſuch perſon ſhould receive 


houſe for a peace: be Comaiace had rejected it, as 


having been procured by undue means; and the lord- 


N aldermen, and common- council proteſted againſt. 
it. © They had,” they ſaid, “ damned it by a pub- 
; ki act, and did deſire, that when hereafter any peti- 
tion came to parliament, in the name of the city of 
London, and was not atteſted by the hand of the 
town-clerk, it might be rejected, and not eſteemed 
as a petition from the city.“ Farl. 21 vol. XII. 

p. 103. 5 


4 The King genie chat Pennington was a legal ma- 


giſtrate. 
A Ven, Foulke, and Manwaring. 
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no advantage from being his ſubject. On the 
rhetoric of this anſwer, fo entirel 
a conqueror, to a city powerful like N and 


in the ſtyle of 


fruitful of reſources, did Charles ſo much depend, 
that when he delivered it to that committee of al- 


dermen who preſented him the petition, he told 


them, it was his expreſs command, that it ſhould 
be read publicly at a common-hall, and before 


the people”. 


The lord-mayor did not heſitate to 


- obey, in this particular, the royal injunction, 


having obtained the conſent of both houſes, who 


appointed a committee of Lords and Commons 


jord-mayor. Parl. Hift. vol. XII. 


in a full aſſembly of people. 


to be preſent when the King's anſwer was read, 
Mr. Pym, by di- 
rection of parliament, in a long ſpeech acknow- 


ledged the generous, magnanimous conduct of 


the city, and their ſteady adherence to the prin- 
ciples of Liberty: he avowed, that all thoſe ac- 
tions with which they had been reproached by the 


| King, had been done in obedience to the com- 
mands of parliament : he vindicated thoſe com- 


mands, and ſhewed, that the King's anſwer was 


a libel, ſtuffed with ſcandalous, injurious aſſer- 
tions on the two reſpectable bodies of parliament 
and Bity 72 On the e part of the anſwer, 


he 


1 The King was ſo earneſt on this point, * leſt | 
his anſwer ſhould be ſuppreſſed by the committee, he 
ſent it by one captain Heron, .whoſe father, Sir Edward 


Heron, high-ſheriff of Lincolnſhire, having been vo- 


ted a delinquent, for executing the commiſſion of ar- 


ray, the young man ſhewed a great unwillingneſs to 
render himſelf noxious to the party, and refuſed, till 


he was much preſſed by the lord-mayor and the com- 


mittee, to read the King's anſwer, intimating, that 
his commiſſion was only to deliver his letter to the 
P. 122, & ſeq. 

s On the King's aſſertion, That be was driven by 
tumulte out of the city's Mr, Pym remembered the 
company 
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councils that influenced the King, could not be 
kept off but by the power of arms; and that the 
Lords and Commons were ſo far from being 
frighted by his menaces, that they had declared 


a farther contribution towards the maintenance of 


the army; and hoped for the continuance of the 
good a — of the city; and that they would 
add, to what they had already done, ſome farther 
contributions towards the ſupport of thoſe forces | 
maintaiaed for their ſafety. | 

Taz ſevere and ſpirited me denen — 
fel from Mr. Pym, were received with ſo general 
an applauſe, followed by a chearful declaration, 
that the citizens would live and die with the two 


company of the King's going the day after his attempt 


to ſeize the members into the city, without a guard; 


and his reſiding divers days at White-hall, Hampton- 
Court, and Windſor, without any attempt which 
could give him apprehenſion of fear: On his accuſing 
the two houſes of deſtroying the property of the ſub- 
ject, by taking away the twentieth part by an arbitra- 
ry power, Mr. Pym obſerved, that there was little 
reaſon for this objection, on his majeſty's behalf, when 
it was well known, that from the ſubjects that were 
within the power of his army, he did take the full 
yearly value of their lands, and in ſome caſes more; 
that not only particular houſes, but whole towns, had 
been plundered by command and deſign ; and that by 
proclamations men were declared to forfeit all their * 
eſtates, becauſe they would not obey arbitrary com- 
mands: To the King's declaration, that he expected 
to be kept from tumults and affronts, Mr. Pym ob- 
ſerved, that his majeſty's expreſſions, in his anſwer 
tending to the making a diviſion in the city, and to 
the raiſing a party, which might make diſturbances | in 
the orderly government now eſtabliſhed in it, would 
be more prejudicial to his quiet abode in London than 
any thing that had ever been acted by the houſes of 
parliament, or the prove governors of the city. 


houſes 4 


. 
he faid, that the danger ariſing from thoſe ill Ann. 1642. + 
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Any. 3642. houſes of parliament ", that the King, who expec- 


"HISTORY OF ENGL AND. 


ed that his party 1n London would have been ena- 


bled to exert ——— powerſully on the occaſi- 
on, full of rage and diſappointment, ſent an angry | 
declaration to the ſneriffs of London, in which he 
required the maſter and wardens of the ſeveral 
companies to ſummon their members, and to read, 
in cheir ſeveral halls, his fore- mentioned anſwer 
and this eee in which he tells the citizens / 


not to look upon Iſaac Pennington as their lord- 


mayor, and directs the ſherifts to comrait him, 
with the aldermen Ven, Foulke, Manwaring, to 


fafe cuſtody. As the King thus endeavoured to 


excite the people to riſe againſt their magiſtrates, 
and to produce a ſcene of confuſion which ſhould 


facilitate his triumphant entry, the parliament, 


_ fearing the ſtrength and activity of his party, 
commanded the Wein not to aſſemble at their 


* „Site ley to the ſenſe of a previous ob- 
Greets that the humours of the people, when ob- 


ſtructed, break out with the greater violence, ſuppoſes 


this not to be the effect of inclination, but reſtraint. 
In the printed account of this buſineſs it is ſaid, that 
after the King's anſwer had been read once on the 


Huſtings, and then in the Clock-houſe, an inconſider- 


able company, near the door, made ſome offers to- 
wards an acclamation; but finding no expected eccho 
to anſwer their ſhout, they wound up in a little mo- 
deſty and a great deal of ſilence: That, at the end of 
__ every period of Mr. Pym's ſpeech, the applauſe was 
| fo great, that he was fain to reſt 'till ſilence was again 
made; and when, at the cloſe of his ſpeech, he de- 
fired the citizens to declare, that they would protect 
- thoſe of their members who had. been demanded by 
the King, theſe words were no ſooner uttered than 


followed a loud and continual acclamation, which re- 
folved itſelf into the more articulate and diſtin ſound, 


„„We will live and die with them; we will live and 


die with them.” Parl. Hiſt. vol. XII, p- 127, & ſeq. 


ey: Hiſt. vol. I. N. 83, 59. 


halls, 


ed 


r RR IR. 9. Yew 1 


* 


.. 


halls, according to the King's order; and as he An 
had declared to the committee of aldermen, that 


he would ſend meſſengers to obſerve the carriage of 


the city, and, by private agents ſent to London, 


kept a conſtant correſpondence with his party, the 


two houſes made a declaration, that all perſons 
coming from the King's quarters to London, with- 
out a ſafe-conduct, ſhould be treated as ſpies. At 
the ſame time an order paſſed, that no carriers or 
waggoners ſhould be permitted to go to Oxford, 
or elſe-where, without ſpecial licence from the 
Tr Ts TE ET OTIn 
 Trovcn the King's late conduct carried ſymp- 
toms little favourable to the ſucceſs of the deter- 


mined application, yet the two houſes wrote to the 


King for a ſafe- conduct for commiſſioners they had 


appointed to carry to him propoſitions of peace: 
and, when a fafe-conduct was peremptorily re- 
fuſed to the lord Say, one of the nominated com- 


miſſioners, on the ſame pretence on which Sir John 


Evelyn had been before refuſed, fo ſtrong was the 


party in parliament for a treaty, that, ſacrificing 
the moſt important punctilios to an ardent deſire 


of peace, the two houſes, on the King's objection, 
ſubmitted to nominate the earl of Pembroke, in 


the room of the lord Say *. In the propoſitions 


now 


1 PunQilios of ſuch obvious conſequence, that, had 
the parliament abided by the reſolution of not admit- 


ting the King's objection, and on this particular ad- 
mittance had been refuſed to their commiſſioners, the 
Public muſt have been convinced of the King's ill in- 


tention, [- 1 8 
* The commiſſioners that carried the propoſitions 
for peace were, the earls of Northumberland, Pem- 
broke, Saliſhury, and Holland; the viſcounts Wen- 
man and Dungarvan; Sir John Holland, Sir William 
Litton, Pierpoint, Whitlock, Waller, and Winwood. 


Lord Say, after the example of Sir John Evelyn, had 
deſired that the Lords would diſpenſe with his ſervice 


as 


! 


, a 


n. 1642, 


5 divines“ - us 


| tally deſtroyed by a ſaction naturally attached to the 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Be 
nov offered to the King, the parliament had abated 1 
9 the rigour of their former demands, inſiſting 

upon nothing that was not, in the preſent ſituation 

pan neceſſary to the preſervation of the 
_ conſtitution ', excepting that epiſcopacy ſhould be 
utterly aboliſhed, and that eccleſiaſtical contro. 


verſies ſhould be determined 1 their aſſembly of 


| great ni 
1 carl of 

Herbert 
3 comma: 
4 | opprefſ 
j | daily 1 


- 


Warren 


as commiſſioner, chat the treaty might not be inter. | 
rupted. The Lords conceiving, as they ſaid, that the WF 
| Precedent trenched on the eſſential proceeding of par- 
liament, left it freely to lord Say, either to go or ſtay, 
7 he ſhould think proper. Farl. H. N. vol. XII 
p. 187. 

f I is difficult to determine what terms, in the pre. 
ſent ſituation of affairs, could have ſecured the free. 
dom of the conſtitution, or reſcued it from being to- 


| molt noxious prerogatives of the crown, and now, 
by the oppoſition they had met with, rendered acri- 


learned 
monious againſt popular powers. If this faction bad miſe to 


upon a treaty regained their legiſlative privilege, a ma-. a 
jority of parliament would have been formed for the Þ | 91908 
King, which, in all probability, would not only have 3 

re- inſtated him, but ſtrengthened his former preroga- 1 
ment 

tives, to prevent, for the future, their being invaded Wi. * 

by popular powers. A ſentiment of this kind was © 5 
flung out by the King himſelf to the parliament': p A 
commiſſioners for a treaty : If he had as much incli- b pro 
nation, as he had more right to fears and jealouſies We / 11. 
than the parliament, he might with more reaſon, he We. viſt 
faid, have inſiſted on an addition of power, as a ſecu- WW — 
rity to enable him to keep his forts when he had them, N on 2 
ſince it appeared it was not ſo great, but that they in 
had been able to take them from him, than they oy ; ain 
make any difficulty to reſtore them to him, in the * * 


ſame caſe they were before. Clar. Hiſt. vol. II. 
p. 171. 25 

m In the preamble to the . the parlia- 
ment declare their fears and dangers continued and in- 
creaſed, by the raiſing, drawing together and arming 
great 


remov 
that th 


HL LL STE 


ſeſſed the major hf: of the parhament, and par- 


ted MW ticularly 
ns 

101 great numbers of Papiſts, under the command of the 
the WW earl of Newcaſtle ; likewiſe by the making the lord 
be Herbert of Ragland, and other known Papiſts, the 


2 | opprefſions, rapines, and cruelties, had been and were 
daily exerciſed on the eſtates and properties of the ſub- 


11 jekt. The propoſitions were as follow: 

That the armies, on both ſides, be diſbanded; and 

ter. the King return to the parliament, | 

e That delinquents be left to a legal trial, and judy: 
I ment of parliament. 

. That Papiſts be diſarmed. 
Ti 3 ih the nerd aſſent be given to the following 
bills: | 

e. For taking away fuperilitiont innovations. 

8 Por the utter aboliſhing and taking away of arch- : 
10 I © biſhops, biſhops, deans, &c, £ 
th Z Againſt ſcandalous miniſters, againſt pluralities. 


learned divines; and that his majeſty be pleaſed to pro- 


© liament. 


Dga- 
3 i i ment, for the better and ſpeedier conviction of recu- 
_ Fs and that his majeſty be pleaſed to conſent 
2 to, | 

-nt's WE 
den. . A bill for the education of the children of Papiſts 


by Proteſtants. 
he II. To a bill for the true levying of the penalties 


on. 
they III. To a bill, whereby the practice of Papiſts 
© againſt the ſtate may be prevented. 


removed from his majeſty's council and court; and 
3 that they may not bear office or employment concern- 
ing the ſtate ang COMMINTERND. 


WuzT HER the eager deſire of peace which poſ- Ann. 1642.) 


uv tn: er of 


3 E commanders of great forces, whereby many grievous 
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For conſultation to be had with godly, religious and 
© miſe to paſs ſuch other bills for the ſettling the church- 
government as, upon conſultation with the aſſembly of 
© the ſaid divines, ſhall be reſolved by both houſes of par- 


E That an oath may be eſtabliſhed, by 20 of parlia- 

againſt recuſants; and that the penalties be levied in 
ſuch manner as both houſes of parliament ſhall agree | 
7 That the earl of Briſtol, and the lord Herbert, be 
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Ann. ai. | ticularly the upper houſe, had deceived them into 


an r that Charles was s ſincere when he pro- 
* | 8 Tell 


That the militia be ſettled in ſuch a a manner as ſhall 


'% agreed on by both houſes. 

That ſuch perſons as have been put out of the com- 

miſſion of peace, Oyer and Terminer, or from bein 

Cuſtodes Rotulorum, ſince the firſt day of April, 

1642, other than ſuch as were put out by deſire of 

| parliament, may be reſtored; and ſuch perſons put 
out of thoſe commiſſions ind offices as ſhall be ex- 


7 cepted againſt by both houſes of parliament. 
That a bill be paſſed, to vindicate and ſecure the | 


i privileges of parliament from the ill conſequence of 
the late precedent, in the proceedings againſt the lord 


EKEimbolton and the five members of the Commons! 
- houſe. 


That the royal affeat be given unto ſuch ads FE 
ſhall be adviſed hy both houſes of parliament, for the 


N ſatisfying the debts and damages whereby they have 


engaged the public faith of the kingdom. 

I bat a ſtrict alliance be entered into with the ſtates 

of the United Provinces, and other ſtates of the Pro- 
teſtant religion. 

ä offences committed before the tenth of la- 

nuary, 1641, which have been or ſhall be queſtioned 

in parliament before the tenth of January, 1643, ſhall 

be excepted out of the general pardon ; which offences 


ſhall nevertheleſs be taken and adjudged to be fully 


diſcharged, againſt all inferior courts: That there 
ſhall be an exception of offences committed by any 


| Perſons which have had an hand in the Iriſh rebellion; 
and an exception of William, earl of Newcaſtle, and 


George lord Digby. 
Tuhat his . be pleaſed to reſtore ſuch members 
of parliament which have been put out of place fince 
the beginning of parliament, that they may receive 
ſatisfaction and reparation for thoſe places; and that 
all others may be reſtored to their offices and employ- 
ments, who have been put out of the ſame, upon any 
diſpleaſure conceived againſt. them, for obeying the 


commands of parliament, or for any occaſion ariſing 


from 


feſſed 1 
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ment. 
That your majelly be leaſed to appoint Sir John 


Brampſton chief-juſtice of your court of King's-Bench, 
William Lenthall, Eſq; maſter of the Rolls, Mr. Ser⸗ 


jeant Wild chief-baron of your court of Exchequer, 
Mr. Serjeant Rolle and Atkins juſtices of the King's- 


Bench, Mr. Serjeant Pheaſant one of the ioflices of 
your court of Common-Pleas, Mr. Serjeant Creſwell, 
Brown, and Paleſton, barons of the Exchequer ; and 
that the lord-chief-juſtice Banks, Mr. Juſtice Bacon, 


Reeves, and Foſter, be continued in their offices; and 


that all the judges of the ſeveral courts hold their 


places quamdiu ſe bene geſſerint. 


Brampſton, on the pretence that he ſtood bound by 


recognizance to attend the parliament, on an accuſa- 
tion againſt him, having excuſed himſelf from ſitting 


on a commiſſion of Oyer and 'Terminer to attaint the 


earl of Eſſex, and others, of high-treaſon, had been 


| removed from his office, and Heath appointed chief- 


juſtice in his ſtead z but that the ſupple Banks, that 


infamous tool of power, who had aſſerted ſuch tre- 


ſonable arguments againſt the privilege of the people, 


in defence of the right of the crown to taxation, ſhould 
be in the liſt of the judges to be continued, does little 
| honour to the parliament. On the conſideration of 
| the propoſitions of peace to be ſent to the King, a vote 
having paſſed the upper houſe, that thoſe only who 
| bad been impeached before the firſt of January laſt, 

| ſhould be proceeded: againſt in parliament, the peers 
| Warwic, Peterborough, Mancheſter, Say and Seal, 

| Wharton, Bolingbroke, Willoughby of Parham, 
Brook, and Grey de Werk, for the following reaſons 
; entered their proteſts: © Becauſe we conceive it im- 
| Proper for this houſe to move the houſe of Commons, 
| in the ſtopping of their proccedings by impeachments : 
and that it doth not only give encouragement to a king 
do attempt the like ſtoppage of juſlice by force, and 


ſtom this precedent to ſtand upon the protecting of 


| perſons impeached, but to ſubjects alſo, who may be 


induced 


ſelled an inclination to cloſe the ſcene of blood; Ann, 1642. 
or whether they had a meaner opinion of che ö 


ſtrength 


from the difference betwixt his majefty and the parlia- 8 


| 


:: 
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e 
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was only ſet on foot, to convince their party, that 
there was a neceſſity to ſupply the expence of the 
war in a manner that ſhould enable them to proſe. 
cute it with more vigour than it had been hitherto 
carried on; or e 
way to the importunities of thoſe who clamoured 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
ſtrength of his party than was entertained at the 
councils at Oxford; or whether this negotiation 


er the popular leaders gave i I 


for a treaty, on purpoſe to expoſe to the public 


the height of the King's pretenſions“: whether I fue 
3 . 5 1 | 4 5 | x | 4 One E 11 


induced to undertake any thing, in hope of impunity, Z the ſu 


even from the deſires of this houſe, which hath no 


demanded any one of thofe to be left to trial, who, WW 
fince his majeſty's going to York, have been impeach. Wi prima 


ed of high-treaſon, for actual levying war againſt the 3 Spanif 
King and kingdom.” Parl. Hiſt. vol. XII. p. 103, WR Engla 


i 147, & ſeg. 


35G 155 e dy AC 
: EE FS . b ; 8 
hat were the pretenſions of the King and his . were | 


party, may be diſcovered from lord Briſtol's ſpeech, his pe 
on the occaſion of the parliament's propoſitions for malig 


peace: © Is it fit for a King,” ſays he, “to beg in the; 


peace of his ſubjects? for the regal authority, the im- party 


derive its power from a ſubordinate power derived 


beat and light emergent from the terreſtial fires, cre- 
ated, as it were, and iſſuing from his influence. In 


the ſtate of that kingdom, in no age nor record can 
ſcarcely be found mention of inteſtine and civil wars, 


mediate figure of heaven, and the deity on earth, to WT ment | 
deſcend from its ſupreme height; and, as it were, to MW inclin; 
© truſted 
action. 
was V 
© favour 
traced 


from its bounty? That were to invert and vitiate the 
courſe of nature, to enforce the cauſe to give place to 
its effect, the ſun to acknowledge his all-quickening 


Spain, where the long time I reſided there as ambaſſa- 
dor, afforded me privilege to be well acquainted with 


till theſe very years, when all the world labours with 
difſenſions : the reaſon is, becauſe they are truly ſub- 
jects, and the ſovereign truly a ſovereign ; and fince 
the ſtate here will neither be ſo to the King, nor ſut- 
fer the King to be ſo to them, my reaſon tells me, 
they ſhould be compelled to it. It is no diſhonour to 
ſubjects to condeſcend to any propoſitions to 5 

| | 4: Iing, 
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the ene of theſe cauſes, or all of them together, « co- Ann. 1642. 
lon 1 to produce the preſent negoliadion, can- 
hat | not 
the 
We- | King, but it is an exceſſive feclevfion and diminution 
rto to his majeſty's royalty, to ſubmit himſelf to his ſub- 
ave 7 ye : my opinion therefore is, with all humility to his 
red Þ majeſty, That he neither propound to the parliament, 
a 7 nor receive from them any condition of peace, but 
e | ſuch as ſhall abſolutely comply with the regal dignity 

and prerogative, which God and ſucceſſion hath allow- 
_ ed him, and ſuch as may be no way prejudicial to us 
. or our eſtates. We have an army on foot, a braver 
wy, g the ſun never ſhone on, an army that by force can 
no compel that which fair words cannot effect.“ The 
ho, E ear] of Dorſet, it is ſaid, in a ſpeech | in which he re- 
ach- | primanded the earl of Briſtol for recommending the 
the WF Spaniſh government as an example to be followed in 


103: England, urged the advantages of peace, and a ſpee- 


dy accommodation with the parliament ; but there 


| his were many of the king” s counſellors, and thoſe about 


ech, his perſon, whoſe opinions and inclinations were as 
for Z | malignant as the earl of Briſtol : theſe had devoured, 3 
beg 9 in their expectations, the eſtates and properties of the 
im- party in oppoſition, as the juſt reward of their attach- 
1, (0 ment to the crown; and breathing the ſentiments and 
e, to inclinations of Charles, were the perſons the moſt 
rived WE | truſted, and the moſt conſulted by him, in all his tranſ- 
e the I actions with the parliament. 13 the chief of theſe 
ce to was Mr. Hyde, afterwards earl of Clarendon, a great 
ning barourite of the King's, in whoſe conduct may be 
re- traced the ſame inclinations as poſſeſſed the earl of 
In Briſtol, and whoſe writings are full of the fame doc- 
af trine as is contained in his ſpeech : this nobleman is 
with conſequently characterized by Clarendon, as a man of 
d can parts and wiſdom. Whitlock, one of the parliament 
Wars, commiſſioners, ſays, that after they had debated ſome 
with boint of the treaty with the King till midnight, and 
ſub- b had, at length, come to a concluſion, he would the 
ſince next morning tell them he had altered his mind; an 
r ſuf⸗ Y that the paper he now gave them was the anſwer he 
$ me, vas reſolved to make on their laſt debate. Whitlock 
75 | ſays, there were of his party, of whom they enquired 
the! 


delt concerning this paſſage, who told them, that after the 
King, . Vor. III. E e commiſſioners 
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Ann. 164%. not be determined: certain it is, that thoſe who 
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built any hopes on the ſucceſs: of it, were very 
much diſappointed; for the King ſtiffly inſiſted on 
the re-eſtabliſhment of the Crown in all its pow- 


ers and prerogatives. After magnifying his grace 


and condeſcenſion in admitting of a treaty on the 
parliament's propoſitions, he agreed, that theſe, 
with the following ones, ſhould be together diſ- 
_ cuſſed by perſons appointed for this purpoſe by 
"himſelf and the two houſes : That his majeſty's 
own revenue, magazines, towns, forts, and ſhips, 
which have been taken from him by force, be 
forthwith reſtored : That whatſoever hath been 
done, or publiſhed,” contrary to the known laws 
of the land, or derogatory to his majeſty's legal 
and known power, be renounced and recalled, 
that no ieed may remain for the like to ſpring out 
for the future: That whatſoever illegal power 
hath been claimed and exerciſed by or over his 
ſubjects by the authority of both, or either houſes 
of parliament, be diſclaimed; and all ſuch per- 
ſons ſo committed be forthwith diſcharged : That 
as his majeſty will readily conſent (having done ſo 


commiſſioners and the King's council were gone from 
him, ſome of his bed-chamhber, and they went higher, 
(the princes Rupert and Maurice) hearing from him 


| heret 
made 
ſuppt 
of the 
ſo he 
the be 
from 
tiſts, 
care c 
merly 


the tr 
pardoi 
uſual 
to the 
rnuptio 
tion o 
was th 
houſes 
treat 
with a 
tions s 
win of 
Nit the 


what anſwer he had promiſed, and doubting it would 


they being rather for the continuance of the war, ne- 


council who attended him at this time at Oxford, 


ſet, Leiceſter, Briſtol, Newcaſtle, Berkſhire, the lord 
Dunſmore, Seymour, Saville, Falkland, Sir John Cole- 


OO CORR TE 


I Th 
but in g 
Pay, the 
Poſitions 


tend to ſuch an iſſue of the treaty as they did not with, 


ver left preſſing him, till they had perſuaded him to 
change his former reſolution, and to give order for his 
_ anſwer to he drawn as it was received. The King's 


were the lord Littleton, the duke of Richmond, the 
marquis of Hertford, the earls of Southampton, Dor- WE 


peper, Sir John Banks, ſecretary Nicholas, and Hyde, 
lately appointed chancellor of the exchequer. Ru: 
worth, Clarendon's Hiſtory, Whithck, 
6 . 9, © heretofore) 


E. 


* 


„ 


r 


JC r 
| heretofore) to the execution of all laws already Ann. 1642. 
made, and to any good acts to be made, for the | 
ſuppreſſing of Popery, and for the firm ſettling 
of the Proteſtant religion, now eſtabliſhed by law; 
ſo he deſires that a good bill may be framed, for 
the better preſerving the book of Common-prayer 
from the ſcorn and violence of Browniſts, Anabap- 
üſts, and other ſectaries, with ſuch clauſes for the 
care of tender conſciences as his majeſty hath for- 
merly offered *: That all ſuch perſons as, upon 
he treaty, ſhall be excepted out of the general 
pardon, ſhall be tried per pres, according to the 
@ uſual courſe and known laws of the land: And, 
co the intent that this treaty may not ſuffer inter- 
Eruption by any intervening accident, that a ceſſa- 
tion of arms and free trade for all his majeſty's 
ſubjects may be firſt agreed on. Haughty as 
vas the ſtyle of theſe propoſitions, yet the two 
E houſes condeſcended to appoint commiſſioners to Fruitleſs 
treat with the King, on the joint propoſitions ; treaty at 
with an afſent to a ceſſation, under certain limita- Oxford. 
tions and reſtrictions, neceſſary to prevent the 
ruin of their affairs. After, much controverſy on 
both ſides, in which Charles endeavoured to-out- 
Pit the commiſſioners”, he ſent a meſſage to the 
3 e pee flollowing 
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A 
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= * The King had never made any offer of this kind 
but in general term. „ 5 
The King having again excepted againſt the lord 
ay, the commiſſioners ſent to treat of the joint pro- 
Wolitions for peace, ard the articles of ceſſation, were 
Wie carl of Northumberland, Mr. Pierpoint, Sir Wil- 
em Armyn, Sir John Holland, and Mr. Whitlock ; 
Put the two houſes not being entirely ſatisfied concern- 
sg the integrity and ability of their commiſſioners, 
Wricly tied them up to the words of their propoſitions, 
Without allowing them to diſſent in any particular. 
Thirteen days having been ſpent in uſeleſs controverſy 
Poncerning the articles of ceſſation, the two houſes, 
the following reaſons for rejecting the addition 
E e 2 „„ 
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Ann. 1642. following purport; to the parliament : That as 


\ 


nnr on e b 


ſoon as they had ſatisfied him in his firſt propoſi. 


Ton, 


made to their articles, gave the King to underſtand, 
that they ſaw plainly he endeavoured, by amuſing 
them with the hopes of peace, to draw them into con- 
ceſſions, on which he might proſecute the war with 
ſuperior advantages. If we ſhould grant ſuch a free 
trade as your majeſty deſires, ſay they, it would be 
very difficult, if not impoſſible, to keep arms and am- 
munition, money and bullion, from paſſing into your 
majeſty's army. As liberty in trade, in the utmoſt ex- 
tent that can be ſafely granted, is permitted by the 
two houſes in time of war, your majeſty, in preſſing 
this for the people's good, doth therein defire that 
which will be very little beneficial to the ſubject, but 
__ exceeding advantageous to your majeſty, in ſupplying 
your army with many neceſſaries, making your quar- 
ters a ſtaple for ſuch commodities as may be veſted in 
the adjacent counties, and thus enable the inhabitants 
better to ſupport by loans and contributions your at. 
my; whilſt the army raiſed by the Lords and Com- 
mons can have no return of commodities and ſupplics 
Which may be uſeful for them. They conceive, that 
in a treaty for a ceſſation, thoſe demands cannot be 
thought reaſonable which are not indifferent, that b, 
equally advantageous to both parties. As they have 
given no interruption to the trade of the kingdom but 
in relation to the ſupply of the contrary army, which 
the reaſon of war requires, ſo they beſeech your mi 
jeſty to conſider, whether your ſoldiers have not rob 
bed the carriers in ſeveral parts, where there hath beer 
ſuch reaſon, and your ſhips taken many ſhips, to the 
great damage not only of the merchants, but th: 
whole kingdom; and whether your majeſty hath nol 
endeavoured,” by your miniſters of ſtate, to em bar 
the merchants goods in foreign ports, which hath be! 

in ſome meaſure executed upon the eaſtland merchanb 

in Denmark; and is a courſe which will diminiſh the 
wealth of the kingdom, violate the law of nation 
make other princes arbiters of the difference betweel 
your majeſty and your people, break the intercourt 
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tion, concerning his revenue, magazines, ſhips, Ann. 1642. 
and forts; reſtored all the members of both hou- 7 
Ko of Ed 9 


between this and other ſtates, and bring us Into diſſen- 
ſions with all the neighbour nations. . 
To demand the approving of the commanders of 
ſnips, is to deſire the ſtrength of the opponent, before 
E the difference be ended, againſt all rules of treaty; 
and to make a ceſſation at ſea would leave the kingdom 
naked to thoſe foreign forces, and open for ſuch ſup- 
plies of arms and ammunition, which the parliament 
have cauſe to believe have been ſolicited againſt them; 
but for conveying of forces from one part to another, 
they ſhall obſerve the articles of ceſſation by which 
that is reſtrained. %%% Ts | 
= © As for the expreſſions of The army raiſed by 
the parliament,” they are contented it ſhould be alter- 
ed thus, © Raiſed by both houſes of parliament,” as 
ed in not defiring to differ upon words; but to give any 
tants WE concluſive power, in this caſe, to the committee, up- 
Ir ar- on ſuch differences as may ariſe wherein the houſes 
Dom- have given no expreſs direction, is neither ſafe for the 
pplics committee to undertake, nor fit for the two houſes to 
„ that grant. | 9 55 „„ 5 
ot be © It muſt be acknowledged, that the nature of war 
at 1, s incompatible with the ordinary rules of a peaceable 
have WW government : your majeſty would have them commit 
m but none but according to the known laws of the land; 
which whereby they conceive your majeſty underſtands, by 
ir ma- the ordinary proceſs of law; which being granted, it 
t rob- will follow, that no man muſt be committed by them 
n been 


ſor ſupplying your majeſty with arms, powder, and 
10 the ammunition; for, by the law of the land, the ſubject 
ut the may carry ſuch goods from London, or any other 
th ra place, to Oxford. The ſoldiers muſt not be commit- 
embat ted, if they run from their colours, and refuſe agy 
th been duty in the army. No man ſhall be committed for 
chan not ſubmitting to neceſſary ſupplies of money. It can- 
iſh the not be thought reaſonable, that, under the diſguiſe of 
nation ceſſation, they ſhould admit that which will neceſſa- 
a Wily produce the diflolving their army, and deſtruction 
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tend that if any be taken with ſupplies for our army, 
or mutinying in your own, ſuch perſons ſhall. not be 
committed, but according to the known Jaws of the 
land; that is, by proceſs of law; but rather, that 
your majeſty will ſo interpret this limitation of known 
laws, that though it lays ſtreight bonds upon both 
| houſes, yet it leaves your generals as much at liberty 


as before: for it hath been denied by your majeſty, 


that theſe known laws give any power to the two 
houſes of parliament to raiſe arms; and fo conſequent- 
ly their generals cannot exerciſe martial- law, in theſe 
caſes; and it is not unlikely, hut that it will be affirm- 
ed, that the generals conſtituted by your majeſty's 
commiſſion have that power by the fame known laws; 


ſo that this article, under the ſpecious ſhew of liberty, 


would altogether diſable them to defend their liberties 


and laws, and would produce to your majeſty an abſo- 


© Jute victory and ſubmiſſion, under ee of a ceſſa- 


tion and a treaty. 


Being by neceſſity 1 en forced to a deſen- 
ſive war, in this unhappy breach between your majeſ- 
ty and them; and that they are therein warranted by 


the laws of God and man; it muſt needs follow, that 


by the ſame laws they are enabled to raiſe means to 


e that war; and therefore, till it ſhall pleaſe 


God to incline your majeſty to afford them ſuch a 
peace as may ſecure them, they cannot relinquiſh the 
power of laying taxes upon thoſe who ought to join 


with them in that defence: but if your 5, ſhall 


conſent to diſband the armies, the cauſe of the wal 
being taken away, the conſequences will likewiſe be 
removed, and the ſubjeQs reſtored to the benefit of 
thoſe 95 wich the neceſſity of arms hath in ſuch 


| caſes ſuſpended. 


„ The clauſe in the third article, left out, -nolied 


a a freedom of paſſage and communication of quarters; 


which is contrary to the nature of a ceſſation, where- 


by matters ſhould be preſerved in the ſtate they arc» 


and neither 1 have ider lo much to advantage 
himſelf, 


Ti, * Gn not areal; that your majeſty. doth in- | 
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CHARLES I. 


and adjourned the parliament to ſome other place, Ann. 1642. 
at leaſt met miles from London; his majeſty 
would 


kirnſelf, as it is evident your majeſty might do, if 

your forces in the North and Weſt might join with 
thoſe of Oxford, and bring thither thoſe ſupplies of 
treaſure and arms which were brought out of Hol- 
land; or at leaſt it ſnould be ſo indifferent, as to give 

a proportionable advantage of the other ſide, which 5 = 

: This does not; for the forces under the power of buth RT 
houſes are ſo diſpoſed, that they have an caſy paſſage == 

from one to the other: but your majeſty's forces are 
ſevered the one from the other, by many large coun- 
ties, ſtrong paſſes, and competent armies; and if they 
had admitted this clauſe, they had bereaved themſelves 

of one of the greateſt advantages, and freed your ma- 
jeſty's party of one of the greateſt inconveniencies 
which your majeſty or they have in the war. 
% For the reaſons already alledged, they cannot 
agree with the alterations and enlargements of the 

- ceſſation propounded, or to transfer any ſuch power to 

the committees, of treating, debating, and agreeing 

upon thoſe articles, in any other manner than the 

- houſes have directed; but that a fair and ſpeedy paſ- 
ſage may be opened to a ſecure and happy peace, they 
have enabled their committees to hear and debate up- 
on the two propoſitions concerning your majeſty's own 
revenue, the delivery of your towns, caſtles, maga- 
zines, and ſhips, and the diſbanding the armies; which 
being agreed upon, a preſent peace and ſecurity will 

follow, and the, treaty upon the other propoſition be 
facilitated without fear of interruption by the confuſion 
of war, or exaſperation of either party, by the bloody 
effects thereof.” 

As theſe arguments were too forcible not to have 
weight with the people, the King, fearing that a total 
refuſal of the ceſſation, as propoſed by the parliament, | 
would render. him odious to the people, offered to ac- 
cept their conditions, provided he might not be under- 
ſtood, he ſaid, to conſent to any of thoſe unjuſt and 
illegal powers which they exerciſed over his ſubjects : 
but from henceforward the houſes declined any farther 


Re gument and debate concerning the cellation, and di- 
E e 4 rected 
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Ann. 1642. would then moſt chearfully and readily conſent | 


_ abſolutely againſt it; 
thern forces, and the reſtraining them within their old 
quarters who ſeemed to be in a condition of marching 


that both armies be immediately diſbanded, and 


give a preſent meeting to both his houſes of par- 


liament; he being confident that, upon a free de- 


bate in a full and peaceable convention of parlia- 
ment, ſuch proviſions will be made againſt ſedi- 
tious preaching and printing againſt his majeſty, 
and the eſtabliſhed laws; ſuch care taken concern- 
ing his legal and known rights, and the property 
and liberty of the ſubject; that whatſoever hath 
been done by any illegal authority of both houſes, 
and particularly the power to raiſe arms without 
his majeſty's conſent, will be in ſuch a manner 


recalled, diſclaimed, and provided againſt, that 


no ſeed will remain for the like to ſpring out of it 
for the future, to diſturb the Peace of the 2 


Ra refed their committee to expedite the treaty upon the 
e eee ja 
It is plain the King ly aſſented toa treaty with a 
view to enſnare the two houſes into a conceſſion which 
| ſhould put his military affairs in a better poſture, and 


to endeavour to perſuade the people that he was not 


averſe to peace on reaſonable conditions; but with a 
determination not to recede from thoſe terms which he 


knew would enable him to give the law for the future. 
It muſt be owned, that in theſe futile arts, calculated 
to deceive the vulgar, Charles was a great maſter ; but 


' having to do with adverſaries well acquainted with his 


character and deſigns, and fully equal to the taſk they 
had undertaken, he but entangled himſelf in his cob- 
web ſnares, and convinced the parliament, that thoſe 
conditions muſt be rigorous indeed, with which, with 


. ſafety to the Commonwealth, they could reſtore ſo in- 


triguing a ſpirit to the exerciſe of royalty. Clarendon 
ſays, that though there was a party at Oxford for a 
ceſſation, yet moſt of the King's counſellors, and ma- 
ny perſons who had given great lite to his affairs, were 
and the conſideration of the nor- 


up to London itſelf, prevailed very far with the King, 
Ruſbworth. Clarendon' H. Boy 
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The King promiſes, in ſuch a convention, to con- Ann. 1 6432. 


the real good of his ſubjects, and particularly for 


piſts by Proteſtants, for the prevention of practi- 


The King himſelf thought theſe conditions as 


= pended. The King knew he could depend upon his 


= Which there is not apparent juſtice on my fide, and in 


85 am confident it will then appear to all the world not 
only who is moſt defirous of peace, and whoſe fault it 


ſent to whatſoever ſhould be propoſed by bill for 


the better diſcovery and ſpeedier conviction of re- 
cuſants, for the education of the children of Pa- 


ces of Papiſts againſt the ſtate, and the due exe- 
cution of the laws and true levying of the penal- 
ties againſt them. Whether he thought his for- 


beneficial to kis ſchemes as a carte blanch, and that 
the convention required would be the mere engine of his 
pleaſure, and lay a more ſolid foundation for legal def- 
potiſm in the crown than could be eſtabliſhed on other 
grounds. Would he have mentioned the laying on great- 
er reſtrictions on the Papiſts, from whom he had con- 
deſcended to receive high obligations, and who on 
this account had a right to expect a return of favour, 
had he not been perſuaded that he ſhould have influence 
in ſuch a convention to make their protection the ac 
of the aſſembly; or that a diſcretionary power to ſuſ- 
pend law would be more fully and firmly eſtabliſhed in 
the crown than it had ever been; or at leaſt that oppo- 
ſition to the will of the crown would be rendered very 
difficult or impoſſible? That he knew that this was 
obvious enough for the Papiſts to underſtand, that he 
knew they were too well acquainted with his inclinati- 
ons, and the power of the queen, to fear his deſerting 
or neglecting them, is plain, or he would not have 
ventured by ſuch declaration to diſguſt a body of men 
on whom his preſent and future fortunes ſo much de- 


friends, and thought the efficacy of the words parlia- 
ment, eflabliſhed lazvs, and legal rights, would deceive 
his adverſaries into acquieſcence. “ If this offer, ſays 
he, is not conſented to, in which I aſk nothing for 


which I defer many things highly concerning both my- 


ſelf and my people till a full and peaceable convention 
of parliament, which in juſtice I might now require; 


18 
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Ann, 1642. ces ſtrong enough to make an abſolute conqueſt 


or the > 1 pa or that his party in FE bn 
who 


4s alin both armies are not now ; diſbanded, 10 Who 


have been the true and firſt cauſe that this peace was 
ever interrupted, or thoſe armies raiſed ; and the be- 
ginning or continuance of the war, and the deſtructi- 
on and deſolation of this poor kingdom, wall not by the 
moſt intereſted, paſſionate, or prejudiced perſon be im- 
puted to me.” 


Some very ſenſible objections had 
been made in the lower houſe againſt entering into a 


treaty before the two armies-were diſbanded, viz. that 


the Papiſts and malignants now about the King would 
effectually hinder ſuch a PEACE as-ſhould 1 . their 


deſigns. 


That it would not be ſafe for the King to yield to 
ſuch propoſitions as ſhould be for the ſuppreſſing Pa- 


piſts and malignants, his perſon being in their power; 

nor yet ſo ſafe for the kingdom, whilſt arms were in 
their hands, and ſo great a party in Ireland and rig 
ſtates to encourage and aſſiſt them. 


That whilſt the armies were on foot, upon every 
difference in the treaty, both ſides might be provoked 


with more animoſity and bitterneſs to refer matters to 
the bloody trial of the ſword. 


That it would be more able * the King, and 


more ſafe for the people, that the propoſitions ſhould 


be yielded after the diſbanding than before : his ma- 
jeſty would be freed from the imputation of granting 


any thing by force, which might both trench upon his 


honour, and weaken the validity of the things granted; 
and both houſes be free from that tax of unparliamen- 


tary proceedings implied in his majeſty 8 anſwer, of re- 


quiring new laws by arms. 

Notwithſtanding the validity of theſe reaſons, the 
Lords did not think fit to accede to them; and on 
the continuation of the debates in the lower N it 
was carried, by a majority of eighty-ſix againſt eighty- 
three, to enter upon the treaty before difbanding: but 
on the manner of the King's treating with the commil- 
ſioners, they afterwards received inſtructions to inſiſt 
on the diſbanding the two armies. The King, to gain 


time, ages to enter into the propoſition of his ven: 
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who were continually entering into cabals to de- Ann. 1642. 
ſtroy the authority of the parliament, would be 
able to force a conceſſion to theſe unreaſonable 
demands; or whether in this buſineſs he was 
wholly directed by ſome about him, who affected _ *- 
the ſpoil of the party in oppoſition; it is certain, ' D 
that he was obſtinately fixed on ſending this =_ 
meſlage, the parliament's commiſſioners having | 9 
in vain uſed many arguments to diſſuade him _ 
from it, and told him that it would put an imme- 1 85 1 
diate end to the treaty. Though there were ma- _— 
ny in both houſes of parliament who, from a de- = 
ſire of curbing the growing power of the people, 8 
wiſhed that every prerogative might remain with = 
the crown that was compatible with their own _ 18 
ſafety, yet the King's high ſtyle convinced even __ = 
theſe, that negotiation without the proſecution of _ 
ſucceſsful arms would very little contribute to the _— 
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but was told, that the two houſes conceived his anſwer - = bt | 
to be in effect a denial, unleſs they departed from all = ! 
thoſe cautions and limitations contained in their reply 1 
to his firſt propoſition; and if they had not inſerted their i 
_ defire of his majeſty's return in their committee's in- 
ſtructions, it was becauſe they conceived the diſpand- 
ing the armies would facilitate his reſolution therein. 
At this juncture, ſo ſtrong were the inclinations of the 
g upper houſe, and many members of the lower houſe, 
to procure peice, that it is probable, had the King leſs 
preſumed on the power of his arms, he might, not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition of the men of diſcernment, 
e- have procured conditions from the parliament almoſt 
as favourable to his purpoſes as thoſe he could have 
gained by the ſword, For the propoſitions, ſays Sir 
Benjamin Rudyard, I have not known or heard that all 
the propoſitions of any treaty of importance were ever 3 
ſwallowed whole: if ſome be harſh and rough, they | 
may be wrought and ſupplied by wiſe treaties, made 
fit for acceptable agreement: if others be unpaſſable, 
they may be totally rejected. Thoſe that are our un- 
queſtionable rights may be ſo claimed and held.” Parl. 
Hiſt. vol. XII. p. 164, & ſeq. p. 223 
5 0 5 5 985 deſired 
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Ann. 1642. 


HIS TORY OF ENGLAND. 


deſired end . On the receipt of the King's meſ. 
ſage, both kak reſolved to recal their commiſſi- 


oners, and poſitive orders were ſent for their im- 
mediate return *, 


The queen's | DuRiNG theſe tranſactions, -the queen, ac- 


return. 


companied by Jermyn and other of her favourites, 
landed at Burlington-Bay. She brought with her 
a conſiderable quantity of arms and ammunition, 
and ſome e en Anu eſcaped the vi 

ki 1 | 80 


5 5 x What were the expeQations of the 8 on the 
ſubject of peace, may be gathered from Clarendon, 
Who obſerves, that if a ceſſation had been concluded, 


it would not only have effectually hindered the recruit 


of the earl of Eſſex's army, but have leſſened his pre- 


ſent forces; ſince thoſe who were engaged to the par- 
hament by pay only, would abandon a party which 
they muſt foreſee on a peace would be condemned, 


though it might be ſecure: the ſame expeQati- 


ons, no doubt, kept the jarring factions in parlia- 


ment ſteady to the point of e Car. Hr ft. vol. 
II. p. 130. 


The propoſitions of peace were ſent to the King 


on the twenty-eighth of January, the articles of ceſſa- 
tion on the twenty-eighth of February; the treaty | 
commenced on the fourth of March, and laſted tothe 


fifteenth of April. 


t The queen, by the intereſt of her ſon-in-law the 


prince of Orange, having procured jn Holland many 


_ officers, arms, and ammunition, the two houſes, in 


September 1642, ſent one Walter Stricland as their 
agent to complain to the ſtates of this treatment, and 
to procure intelligence of what aſſiſtance the queen 


had gained, and what ſchemes were carrying on againſt 
them. Stricland delivered in a memorial, in Which 


the two houſes, after ſtating the conditions of the 
quarrel between them and their prince, put the States 
in mind of the ſupport they had from England when 
they lay under the oppreſſions of their ſovereigns. 


„They could not think, they ſaid, that they would be 


forward to help to make that people flaves, who had 


\ been aſſiſtant | in - making them free- men; or that they 


would 
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ment's fleet, who followed her into the Bay; and 
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would forget that their dangers were mutual, and iſſued 
from the ſame fountain; and that thoſe. who were ſet 
to work to undermine religion and Liberty in England, 
were the ſame who by open force had attempted the 
ſame in the low-countries.” They remembered them, 
that the two houſes had ſhewn an earneſt inclination to 


à a national love and amity with the United Provinces, 


by petitioning the King that they might be joined with 


them in a more ſtrait league and union; and deſired for 


theſe reſpects that they would not contribute to their 


troubles. 


Stricland was neglected for ſome time; but 


the States, not Caring to engage in an open alliance 
with either party, returned anſwer to the parliament, 

% That they would expreſsly forbid the tranſportation 

of any arms or warlike ammunition into England, and 

would gladly employ their mediation to put an end to 
its troubles,” This promiſe was fo little adhered to, 
that in the winter ſeveral officers and. ſoldiers in the 
ſervice of the States came over to join the royal party; 
and one King, a Scot, who had been a general in 
their army, brought over ordnance and ammunition. 
The parliament re-urged on principles of gratitude and 
mutual ſafety their claim of friendſhip from the States, 
but in vain. They granted to the queen one of their 
men of war for a convoy, and a paſſport ſo large and 


general, that by virtue of it ſhe could tranſport into 


England what quantity of troops, arms, and ammu- 
nition, ſhe pleaſed : but, however, to prevent an en- 
tire rupture with the parliament, they ſtopped one vef- 


ſel in her train laden with ammunition. 


'This pro- 


duced'a proteſtation from the queen, in which in very 
high terms ſhe threatened the States with the conſe- 
quence of violating the league betwixt them and the 
King. Clarendon fays, that Stricland did hinder the 


States from giving the leaſt countenance to the King's 


cauſe, and ſo corrupted the Engliſh in that army ard 
court, that there was nothing deſigned to advance it by 
the prince of Orange himſelf, who with great gene- 
roſity ſupplied the King with arms and ammunition. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
ſhooting at the ſmall veſſels that were landing the 
ammunition, ſome of the bullets reached the 
„ gy Fan houſe 
particular perſons out of their own fortunes, or by the 
ſale or pawning of jewels, but intelligence was gi- 
ven ſoon enough to the parliament either to get 
ſtops and ſeizure upon it, by order of the States, or 
to intercept the ſupply by their navy at ſea. Claren- 
don 1s very apt to exaggerate the circumſtances he re- 
lates : the States-general refuſed Stricland audience at 
firſt, and after having heard him, and received his de- 
claration by deputed commiſſioners, they laid it afide 
_ unanſwered, till Stricland at length gaining ſome ground 
with the ſtates of the province of Holland, whoſe trade 
was more open to interruption, they arreſted ſome veſ- 
ſels laden with ammunition that were intended to be 
ſent for England, and ſtopped ſeveral ſoldiers that were 
to be brought over by one captain Lloyd; and prevail- 
ing with the ſtates of the province of Zealand to enter 
into a-neutrality with the King and parliament, the 
States-general at length deigned to take notice of the 
parliament's memorial, but never ſeized but one of 
the King's veſſels: and many Engliſh: and Scots in 
the Dutch ſervice not being well acquainted with the 
King's character and conduct, were much inclined to 
nis cauſe, and diſaffected to the parliament, Claren- 
don ſays, that the parliament had agents in France and 
Bruſſels which did them great ſervice againft the King; 
that foreign princes either fomented the diſturbances 
in his kingdom, or looked on unconcerned. The truth 
is, Charles had perſonally offended almoſt all the great 
potentates of Europe, who for this reaſon interfered no 
farther in his quarrel than as it reſpeQed the Catholic 
cauſe, which they ſupplied by ſending arms, men, and 
money, to the Iriſh rebels; and that theſe ſupplies 
were not ſufficiently large to deſtroy the Proteſtant in- 
tereſt in the Britiſh empire, was fortunately owing to 
theſe powers being engaged in wars with one another 
on the continent of Germany. Clarendon is fo angry 
with a conduct which prevented his own country from 
being conquered by foreign force, that he repreſents it 
as a breach of God's ordinance, who having, created 
the function of Kings as an order of men by them- 
ſelves, to be tried only within his own juriſdiftion, and 
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e where ſhe lodged, and obliged her to re- Ann. 164. 
move to a more ſecure habitation” After the 

J queen's arrival, the King's affairs in the North. 
grew every day more proſperous; numbers Strength of 
of Roman Catholics enliſted themſelves under the royal 
the banners of their patroneſs, and, when united Party in the a 
to the forces collected under the earl of Newcaſ- Nor th. 
: dle made ſo formidable a body, that lord Fair -r 
fax was obliged to quit Selb, Cawood, ang 
Tadcaſter, and keep on the defenſive i in Pomftet 
1 and Hallifax ”, | Two regiments of militia raiſed 
> in. 


bse his own tribuitals enjoins them by rules of poli- 
= cy to aſſiſt in the ſuppreſſion of reſiſtance to monarchy, 
in whatever kingdom it happens. The objections io 
2 the fantaſtical notion of Kings being an order of God's 
= ſpecial appointing, and ſpecially exempted by him 
from earthly juriſdiction, are too obvious to be here 
= inſerted; and for that part of the obſervation which 
relates to policy, perhaps a conduct which would effec- 
tually ſhew mankind that right juſtice and the happineſs 
of the whole ſpecies were rendered ſubordinate to the 
intereſt of a few individuals, would the moſt naturally 
lead to the total extinction of the function of kingſhip 
itſelf lf 

u Clarendon obſerves; that the parliament took no 
notice of this barbarous and treaſonable act; that ma- 
ny believed it was pleaſing to, if not commanded by 
them; and that if the ſhips had encountered at ſea, 
they would have left no hazard unrun to have deſtroy- 
ed her majeſty. Certainly Clarendon is fo far right in 
his conjecture, that the parliament, on motives of pru- 
dence and conſiſtence with the principles on Which 
they profeſſed to act, would, had they met with, 
have attacked an enemy that was bringing over forces 
to invade the country. Clar. Hift. vol. II. p. 109. 
= » Parfax's account of the ſtate of the northern 
Counties tells the parliament, that the enemy was migh- 
ty and maſter of the field, plentifully ſupplied from 
his majeſty and the popiſh and malignant party with 
money and all other neceſſaries; that the well affected 
party, as it was now divided, was not confiderable, 
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' HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Ann. 1642. 
ol Newcaſtle's entering into Yorkſhire, diſſolved 
of themſelves. He had garriſoned Newark in 
| Nottinghamſhire, which prevented the lord Fair- 
faxẽꝰs receiving aſſiſtance from the parliament's 
party in Lincolnſhire. A detachment of his for- 
ces under the command of Mr. Cavendiſh took 
the town of Grantham in this county, with 


in Richmondſhire and Cleveland had, on the earl 


three hundred priſoners, arms, and ammunition; 
and Sir Hugh Cholmondely delivered up Scarbo- 


rough-caſtle to the queen. In the Weſt, which in 
the beginning of the conteſt had been totally fub- 


jetted to the parhament, a revolution had hap- 
pened in favour of the royaliſts. The marquis 


of Hertford, by a very ſuperior force under the 
carl of Bedford, had been driven out of Devon- 
| ſhire into Wales, whilſt Sir Ralph Hopton, Sir 
John Berkeley, colonel Aſhburnham, and other 
active royaliſts, whom Charles had ſent into thoſe | 
parts to aſſiſt Hertford, retired into Cornwall. 
Bedford, who had made a very ill figure in his 
military capacity, thinking his conqueſt com- | 


plete, left this party, conſiſting of one hundred 


| horſe and fifty dragoons, to be ſuppreſſed by a 
committee of parliament and the militia of the 


county of Devon. At the quarter: ſeſſions of the 


county of Cornwall, the committee cauſed a pre- 


ſentment to be drawn againſt theſe men, as com- 


ing armed into the county againſt the peace; but 


ſo entirely inclined the affections of the Corniſh 


_ gentry on the fide of prerogative *, that, on 


the aid from Lincolnſhire, Derbyſhire, and other 
counties, very uncertain, and the want of money ſucli 
as would force him to diſband in ten days. Parl. Hiſt. 
%% P 55 

* Clarendon ſays, that a great veneration for the 


book of Common- Prayer, and a jealouſy that the par- 


lament deſigned to alter it, was in theſe counties an 
„ advancement 
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Sir Ralph Hopton's producing the King's com- Ann. 1642. 
miſſion to the marquis of Hertford, conſtituting OM; 
him general of the Weſt, and the marquis's com- 

miſſion to himſelf, appointing him general of his 

horſe, the grand-jury, which conſiſted of the 
gentlemen of the greateſt fortunes in the county, 
. acquitted Sir Ralph Hopton and his companions , 
acknowledged themſelves much indebted to the 

King, for the care he had ſhewn of their ſafety ;. 

and profeſſed, that they were ready to join with 

the adventurers in any hazard of lite and fortune. 

On an indictment being preferred againſt Sir 
Alexander Carew, Sir Richard Buller, and the 

reſt of the committee, it was found by the jury; 

and an order of ſeſſions granted to the high- ſheriff, 

a perſon devoted to the King, for diſperſing a 

body of militia aſſembled wich the committee of 


Launceſton. A large body of train-bands being The King's 
aſſembled on this order, they were put under the ſucceſs in 
command of Sir Ralph Hopton, who marching Cornwall. 
immediately to Launceſton, Sir George Chud- 

leigh, who had appeared very active for the mili- 

tia, but in his heart was diſaffected to the cauſe ?, 

retreated before him, though accompanied with 

hve or fix full troops of horſe; and the committee, 

not finding themſelves ſtrong enough to ſtand the 

attack, quitted the town, and retired into Devon- 

ſhire. _ The train-bands having performed this 

ſervice, pleaded their privilege, that they could 

not legally be carried out of the county, without 

their conſent : the officers, though very unwilling, 


advancement of the King's intereſt. Clar. Hiſt. vol. II. 
RE: 3 | 

„As Sir George Chudleigh behaved treacherouſly 
to his truſt; and as his treachery was a great means 
of the proſperity of the King's affairs in the Weſt, 
Clarendon allows he was a gentleman of gcod fortune 
and reputation, though he had been active for the 
militia, | on | 


Vol. III. FER were 


1 
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were obliged to admit the plea*, and marching 


to Saltaſh, from whence they drove a garriſon of 


two hundred Scots, they diſmiſſed theſe troops, 


| Whoſe tenacious regard to law rendered them uſe- 


leſs in the buſineſs of extending their conqueſts. 


Sir Ralph Hopton *, Sir Beville Grenville, Sir 
Nicholas Slanning, Trevannion, and Arundel, 


were zealous enough to raiſe and arm, at their 


cy charge, a body of foot, of near fifteen hun- 


dred men: with theſe they not only preſerved the 


entire conqueſt of Cornwall, but made ſucceſsful 
incurſions into Devonſhire. The fame of theſe 
_ Exploits gave ſuch an alarm to the parliament, 


that they ordered Ruthen, a Scotſman, the go- 


vernor of Plymouth, and the earl of Stamford, 


to 


put themſelves at the head of all their forces 


in Dorſetſhire, Somerſetſhire, and Devonſhire ; 
and to ſubdue Sir Ralph Hopton, and his party, 
before they made any farther progreſs. On the 
advance of Ruthen, who was followed with ano- 
ther conſiderable body of men, under the com- 
mand of the earl of Stamford, Hopton and his 
party retired to Bodmin, where they had ſum- 


moned the train-bands of the county, who, on 


the fame of this invaſion, attended them in con- 


2 How grie vous ſoever this doctrine was diſcerned 
to be, ſays Clarendon, yet no man durſt preſume ſo 


or neceſſity to the notions of law.“ 


far upon the temper of that people, as to object policy 
It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that this author is extremely tenacious of the 


laws when they aſſiſt the pretenſions of his party, but 


very much diſpleaſed with the tenacity of others, 
when an adherence to law happens to be prejudicial to 
the cauſe in hand. Clar. Hiſt. vol. II. p. 9g. 

* Sir Ralph Hopton had been a warm advocate for 


the power and privileges of parliament, but having 
been impriſoned by the authority of this aſſembly, for 
ſhewing ſome petulance in his diſſent to one of theit 
remonſtrances, he turned a yet more zealous partiſat 
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ing, without a rival, the reputation of giving a 
total defeat to the enemy, haſtened to an action; 


equally deſired by the royaliſts. Inſtead of a 
victory, of which Ruthen had thought himſelf. 


called Bradoc-Downs, with the loſs of twelve 


and arms; and flying with a few broken troops 
to Saltaſh, from thence eſcaped, almoſt alone, 


1 with a ſhip of four hundred tons he 
had brought to defend this town, behind him “. 


| F 
Hopton's victorious band, retired with precipi- 


two effential articles, money and powder *, were 
= conſtrained to enter into a convention of neutra- 
lity with the parliamentary party in Devonſhire. 


the only parts of the kingdom in which the ba- 


| body of two thouſand foot, and one regiment 
2 of horſe, had, in his way to Oxlord, attempted, 


enemy. 
© comptroller of the navy, who, in the beginning of the 


by es. now came into Cornwall, to raiſe a 

troop of horſe for the King's ſervice; and, on the de- 

3 | fire of the party, returned into France, from whence 

1 he undertook to ſupply them with a ſufficient quantity 
N of powder. Clar, Hi ſt. vol. II. * 104. 


Tv 

— * 
— | 

E 


a circumſtance which, with more reaſon, was | 


ſecure, he met with a total defeat, on a place 


hundred and fifty priſoners, his colours, artillery, 
with ſome difficulty, to Plymouth, leaving his 


Stamford having not forces ficient to engage 


tation, and diſtributed his troops into Plymouth 
and Exeter. After this ſervice, the Corniſh _ 
| train-bands, according to their wonted cuſtom, | 
| diſbanded; and the royaliſts, being in want of 


THE northern and weſtern counties were not 


| lance began to turn in favour of the King; the 
marquis of Hertford, having raiſed in Wales a 


N Seven · ſcore priſoners fell into the hands of the 
5 n ſays, that captain Carteret, the late 


conteſt, had tranſported himſelf into Jerſey, as if ſent 


ES --- tho” 


433 
fiderable numbers. Ruthen, emulous of enjoy. Ann. 1642. 
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2. tho' in vain, to ſurpriſe Cirenceſter, a town in 


HISTORY OF: ENGLAND. 


Cirenceſter Gloceſterſhire, which being ſituated on the edge 
taken by the of Wiltſhire, Berkſhire, and Oxfordſhire, very 


royaliſts, 


much ſtreightened and incommoded the King's 
quarters; and, from this circumſtance, . being an 
object of importance to both parties, was ſtrong- 


ly garriſoned by the parliament, and again at- 


_ tempted by prince Rupert. The town being 
taken by ſtorm, a whole regiment of the parlia- 
ment forces were put to the ſword, and eleven 
hundred priſoners fell into the hands of the enemy, 
with four thouſand ſtands of arms, and the whole 
magazine. The conqueſt of this town extended 
the King's quarters from Oxford to Worceſter, 
the two counties of Hertfordſhire and Worceſter- 
| ſhire having been left free to the enemy, on the 
earl of Stamford's removal to the Weſt. The 
rapacity and profligacy of the King's army, with 
the cruelty that prevailed in the councils at Ox- 
ford, in ſome meaſure rendered this important 
_ conqueſt an incident diſadvantageous to the King. 
The gentry of fortune in theſe parts having re- 
tired to Cirenceſter with their effects , the town 
_ afforded much plunder; this was fo indiſcrimi- 
nately ſeized by the ſoldiers, that many men, 
who had been impriſoned by the garriſon, for be- 
ing notoriouſly diſaffected to the parliament, W 
found in the ſucceſs of their party their liberty IR 


Clarendon's and their ruin together *; The fame of the plun- 
Hiſt. vol. II. der of this town, with the great diſorders and ex- 


r 


ceſſes which the King's army had, from the be- 


ginning of the war, committed in their marches 


and quarters, determined many to act againſt 


4 Tt was in the beginning of the war thought im- 
pregnable to any force the King would be able to raiſe. 


One John Plot, a zealous royaliſt lawyer, found, 
on his return to his houſe, that it had been plundered 


of 1200l. one penny of which he could never fecover. 


him, 


CHARLES 


kim, who had at firſt endeavoured to hos a Ann. 1642. 


neutrality; and the diſreputation which the cauſe 
of prerogative incurred from theſe incidents, was 


5 much increaſed by the treatment of the priſoners Whitlock, 
Theſe unfortunate cap- p. 64. 
tives, many of them being wounded, were ſtrip- Cruelty of 
ped almoſt naked, tied together with cords, and the 7 975 aliſts. 
in this condition driven along with whips to Ox- 
ford, where they were expoſed to the inſults of 

the King and court, who made themſelves merry 


taken at Cirenceſter *. 


with their miſery 5. A plot to deliver up the city 


of Briſtol to the King, was diſcovered by Natha- 


niel Fiennes, the governor, and the principal 
perſons congerned in it were executed ®, The 


earl 


The ſpirits of the party beidy raiſed by the pre- 


ſent unexpected appearance of their affairs, Charles 


now flung off the counterfeit character of candor and 


- humanity, which his W had obliged him. to 


—_— 4 
* Whitlock ſays, that a proper handſome young 


man of ſpirit, whoſe ſkin, where it could be ſeen for 
the blood which trickled down his wounds, appeared 


remarkably delicate, not being able to walk on account 


of his weak condition, was for this reaſon put on the 


bare back of an horſe; on which, though his wounds 
gaped wide, and his body was in a manner covered 


With blood, he ſat upright with an undaunted counte- 


nance. On his coming near the King, a brawling 


woman, to make her court, cried out, Oh you 
traitorly rogue, you are well enough ſerved :?? To this - 


brutal inſult the ſpirited youth returned a ſcornfu] 


look, and crying, “ you baſe whore,” dropped down . 


. dead. Whithck, p. 64. 


n Theſe were Yeomans and en To Yeo- 


mans, the laſt year's ſheriff, the King had ſent a com- 
miſſion to raiſe forces, and appoint what commanders 
he thought proper. Yeomans, on this authority, 
Joined with Boucher to form a plot to ſeize the city 


for the King: ſeveral. other inhabitants entered into 


the deſign; but it was diſcovered the very night it waz 
to be executed. On the parliament's ſending down 
Ft 3 5 a com- 
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Ann. 1642. earl of Worceſter and his ſon the lord Herbert, 


HISTORY OP ENGLAND. 


two Papiſts, who, on the authority of com- 


miſſions they had received from the King in the 


a commiſſion to proceed againſt the conſpirators by 


martial law, the King writ to Fiennes the governor, 


that he would retaliate on the priſoners in his hands. 
Fiennes returned a ſpirited and ſenſible reply, in which, 
having obſerved on the difference between priſoners 
olf war and ſpies and conſpirators, he ſhewed that the 


parliament had in their hands priſoners enough to make 


repriſals. This reply of Fiennes? produced a letter 
from the King to the mayor and aldermen of Briſtol, 
commanding them and the other inhabitants to riſe 


againſt the governor and garriſon, and ſet the convicts 


free. This mandate little profited Yeomans and 
Boucher, who were executed according to their ſen- 
tence; nor did the King think fit to realize his threat 
on his priſoners, ſome of whom, viz. captain John 
| Lilburn, Clifton, Cateſby, and Robert Vivers, had 
beſore narrowly eſcaped his vengeance; a ſentence of 


death having been paſſed upon them by Sir Robert 


Heath, by virtue of the King's commiſſion of Oyer 


and Terminer to try his opponents for high-treaſon : 
but the parliament declared, that were it put in exe- 
cution, they would upon this, or any other ſuch oc- 


caſion, inflict the like fate on the priſoners in their 


power. This exertion of the parliament preſerved } 


their friends from the violence intended them ; but 


captain Robert Ludlow (the hopeful ſon of that zea- 

lous partiian of Liberty Sir Henry Ludlow, who had 
engaged every member of his family in the cauſe) died 

oh the ill uſage he received from the enemy, Ludlow's 


Memoirs, p. 32. 5 CCC 
i They were appointed to the government of South- 


Wales. Clarendon obſerves on theſe commiſſions, 


that it was to be hoped the prejudices which had been 


- againſt the houſe of Worceſter, and the popith reli- 
gion profeſſed there, would have been compoſed by the 
public-heartedneſs of thoſe who, for the cauſe and 


conſcience-ſake, would, it was hoped, ſacrifice all 


trivial and private contentions to an union that mult 
vindicate the religion, honour, and juſtice, of the 


kingdom. Clar. Hiſt, vol. II. p. 118. 
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ing of the war, had raiſed in Wales fifteen Ann. 708, 
: — — foot and near five hundred horſe, after 
ſome little ſucceſs, attempted to take Gloceſter; 
put Sir William Waller, an officer of rank in 5 
Eſſex's army, with a party of light-horſe and dra- 
goons, to the number of two thouſand, after : 
taking Wincheſter * and Chicheſter ', made a Succeſſes of 
rapid march through Wiltſhire, ſeized Malmſf- the parlia- 
bury by the way, a ſmall garriſon of the King's, Ment. 
and advanced to Gloceſter, where he ſurprized > 
the lord Herbert's Welch forces, which had 
| blockaded this city; and being ſeconded by a 
briſk ſally from the town, gave them a total de- 
feat, killed five hundred on the ſpot, and took 
one thouſand priſoners. From Gloceſter he pro- 
'  ceeded to the city of Hereford, where the fame 
ol his victory had ſo terrified colonel Price, the 
_ governor, that he ſurrendered on the firſt ſum- 
mons. The town of Tewkſbury was equally 
compliant ; but Waller, having intelligence that 
prince Maurice, with a large party of horſe, was 
on his way to fight him, contented himſelf with 
ſending the ſoldiers and the conſiderable men out. 
of the towns he had taken priſoners to Briſtol ; 
neither placing garriſons in his new conqueſts, nor 
ſitting down before Worceſter, which had refuſed 
him admittance, but returned to Gloceſter, and 
5 from thence rejoined Eſſex's army. 
Tur advantage the public cauſe had gained 
from the active genius of Waller, was more than 
5 balanced by a loſs at this time received in Stafford- 
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by: . In this town was inken FIVE the lord Grandi- 
ſon and 24 officers of inferior rank, 700 private ſol- 
diers, 600 officers, and 600 arms. 

The townſmen were ſo diſaffected to the cauſe, 
that the garriſon was obliged to ſurrender after a ſiege 
of a little more than a week, on no better conditions 
than quarter. Clay. Hit. val. II. p. 96. a; 
| 2 Fr - ſhire, 


*s 


Aua. 1642. ſhire. The Cloſe of the cathedral of Lichfield 
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which had been erected by one of its biſhops, be- 


Ing capable of making a good defence by its na- 


tural advantages, and the fortifications which had 
been made round it, was ſeized for the King 
a by a party of royaliſts. To ſup Wn this grow- 
ing faction within the limits 
Robert Greville lord Broke put himſelf at the 
head of a body of horſe and foot, drawn from 
the earl of Eſſex's army and the garriſons of War- 
wic and Coventry, which were joined to an ad-. 
. ditional power Sir John Gell had brought from 
8 Derby. 
gazine of the King's at Northampton, and from 
Stratford upon Avon had beat a detachment of 
his forces under the colonels Croker and Wagſtaff, 
he advanced to Lichfield, which city being unfor- 
tified was abandoned. by the royaliſts, who re- 
tired into the Cloſe. The general, too careleſs 
lodged in a houſe within muſket- 


ol his ſafety, : 
ſhot of the Cloſe ; and in his chamber, the day 


Death 1 


With theſe, after he had ſeized a ma- 


he meant to aſſault it, whilſt he was concerting 


. diſpoſitions for the ſiege, the window being open, 
a muſket-ſhot from the wall of the Cloſe by the 
hand of a private ſoldier took him in the left eye, 

and killed him on the ſpot. 


Thus the fatal aim 


character of Of a common hireling deprived the nation of an 


the lord 


». Broke. 


* Wood's 


Athenæ 


eminent citizen, whoſe every action of public 
life, flowing from the two affections of fixed 
averſion to deſpotiſm, and an ardent love for Li- 
berty, carried the tinct of a brilliant patriotiſm. 
He was deſcended from a younger ſon of Fulk | 
Greville, created lord Broke by King James, yet 


ſucceeded this nobleman in his title. His breed- 


ing was at Cambridge, where he made fo great a 
progreſs in letters, that even thoſe who hated him 
Oxonienſes. for is political conduct, Allow that his TOY 


his aſſociation, 


CHARLES * 


ſenſe and generoſity of mind, enlarged by ſcience, 


Docaſioned him to view the ſlavery into which his 


He wrote and publiſhed the following pieces: 
The Nature of Truth; its Union and Unity with the 
Soul, which is one in its Eſſence, Faculties, Ads, one 


with Truth. Lond. 1640. 12mo. A Diſcourſe open- 


ing the Nature of Epiſcopacy as exerciſed in England. 
Lon. 1641. 4to. Anthony Wood ſays, that lord Broke 
Was aſſiſted in this work by ſome puritanical miniſters. 


Milton commends it for breathing the ſpirit of toler- 


ation, which, as Mr. Walpole obſerves, in his Hiſtory 
of Noble Authors, was not the ſpirit of the puritans. 
There are four ſpeeches publiſhed that were ſuppoſed 


to be ſpoken by lord Broke; two in the Guildhall ; in 


London, concerning the King s refuſal of a treaty of 


peace; one at the election of his captains and com- 
manders, at Warwic-caſtle; and an anſwer to the 
ſpeech of Philip earl of pembroke concerning accom- 


moadation, in the houſe of Lords, December the 19th, 


1642. The firſt three ſpeeches are genuine; but this 


laſt, which breathes a ſpirit of acrimony foreign to 
the gentle nature of lord Broke, is ſpurious. Claren- 
don, in his own Life, publiſhed in 1761, confeſſes 
with triumph that the ſpeech was written by himſelf, 
and publiſhed in lord Broke's name, to make this no- 
bleman odious. Such were the employments of the 
King's counſellors, and ſuch the low arts practiſed at 


Oxford. Clarendon farther tells us, that it was lord 


Pembroke's vanity which prevented this ſpeech from 


being diſclaimed by authority; for many ſpecious ar- 
gaments for an accommodation having been put in 


Pembroke's ſpeech, it gained him ſuch applauſe from 


the populace, that he oppoſed an intended motion of 


lord Broke's to the upper houſe, for the burning the 


publication by the hands of the hangman; the earl of 


Portland, a diſguiſed Papiſt, who had attended par- 
liament on purpoſe to do the King ſervice, and who 
was the agent in this buſineſs, having occaſioned it to 


be printed in ſuch a manner, that where the earl of 
Pembroke's ſpeech ended on one fide the leaf, the lord 
Broke's began on the other ſide. Clar, Life, vol, I. 


PO 130, e 


country 


Vas conſiderable for his rank ». His natural good Ann? 1642. 


1 1 


Ann. 1642, country was fallen in its true colours; and the 
_ warmth. of his feelings made him reſent it ſo 

ſtrongly, that he not only choſe to forego the tri- 

fling advantages of rank among a ſet of fellow- 

 flaves, but the ſweets of living in his own coun- 

try, to find a retreat among the ſavages of Ame- 

rica. An exertion of tyranny fatal to its authors 

prevented him from putting this deſign in prac- 

tice", The oppreſſions of the court at length 
rouſing a ſpirit of oppoſition, the lord Broke had 

the reſolution to refuſe the King to enter into an 

engagement which he propoſed to the peers at 
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York, of profeſſions of adherence to him, and 
abhorrence of the Scots, who were termed rebels. 


The lord Broke was one of the moſt active mem 
bers in the upper houſe, in all the patriot mea- 
| ſures purſued by the parliament in 1640. When 

the ordinance for the militia took place, he was 
appointed heutenant of Warwicſhire, accepted MF 
of a colonelſhip in the militia, and ſoon after the 
commencement of the war was nominated to the 


command of the aſſociated counties of Leiceſter, 
Stafford, and Derby. In this office he exerted 


the utmoſt ſpirit and gallantry, till the fatal hardi- 
"nets of a courage which diſcarded prudence de- 
prived his country of the double advantages they _ 
derived from his ſpirited counſels in the ſenate, 
and his intrepid conduct in the field. Nor was 


his death only a public loſs; his mild, affable, 
humane, and civilized manners, with all the tra:n 


ol virtues that adorn private life ®, rendered the 


4 Broke, Haſlerig, Cromwell, Hampden, who en- 
gaged with ſuch ſpirit and ſucceſs againſt the tyranny of 


the crown and mitre in England, could have done them 


little miſchief in America. 
»The royaliſts being obliged to own (or having no- 


thing to object againſt) the virtues of lord Broke, ſup- 
poſe, that if he had lived longer, he would have ſeen 
what they term his errors, and deſerted his party. 


Clarendon 


* 


ſiege of Lichfield Cloſe an incident of continual Ann. 1642. 
regret and mourning to his numerous friends. As hath 
his oppoſition to the King was directed by the 
conviction of his judgment and conſcience, it is 
ſaid, that in his prayers he aſked of God, that if 
the cauſe he was engaged in was not right, he 
might be cut off. His happening to repeat this 
token of his ſincerity on the day he died, it fur- 
niſned triumph to the royal party, who, accord- 
ing to the wonted cuſtom of ſuperſtitious bigots, 
proclaimed this as an immediate interpoſition of 
Providence; and lowering the divine character to 
the level of human vitiated judgment, aſſerted, 
that ſudden deſtruction was the way which God 
had taken to correct the errors of a religious 
conſcientious man“. e 4 


_ Clarendon in this point differs from his brethren, and 
obſerves, he was undoubtedly one of thoſe who could Bat 
have been with moſt difficulty reconciled to the go- ir 
vernment of the church and ſtate; and therefore his TR) 
death was looked upon as no ill omen to peace, and f 
exceedingly lamented by his party, who had ſcarce a _ 
more abſolute confidence in any man than in him. N 
Previous to this obſervation, the ſame author gives 
an unwilling teſtimony of his conſcientious character, 
Viz. that thoſe who were acquainted with lord Broke 
believed him to be well natured and juſt, and rather 
ſeduced and corrupted in his underſtanding, than per- 
verſe and malicious. Clar. Hiſt. vol. II. p. 114. 
„ 'Thoſe accidents of the war whoſe circumſtances ' 
are congruous with particular incidents pertinent to 
their different opinions, are by the weak enthuſiaſts 
ol both parties, according as it favours. their cauſe, 
claimed as interpoſitions of Providence, commonly 
called judgments; but in allowing that the conſe- 
quence of actions determines them juſt or unjuſt, they 
neither of them conſider that they give an advantage 
to their opponents equal to what they claim them- 
ſelves, ſince from the natural incidents of war each 
party had an opportunity to triumph in their turn. 
The remarks of the partiſans of the crown and church 
„ eee on 
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pi; death of their general, inſtead of daunt- 
ing the ſoldiers with 9 terror, heigh- 


tened 


on the death of lord Broke, ſhew too much the ſuper- 


ſtitious bigotry of the party, to be omitted. Wood, 
in his Athenz Oxonienſes, to make the judgment 


more ſignificant, tells us, That lord Broke being 


ſent to aſſault the church Cloſe at Lichfield, then de- 
fended hy a ſmall garriſon placed there by his majeſty 


out of a pious intent for the preſervation of the cathe- 


dral, intended, when taken, to be deſtroyed by the 


lord Broke, was, though harneſſed with plate armour 
cap-à- pee, ſhot from the church in the eye by one 


Diot a clergyman, who could neither hear nor ſpeak ; 
that this memorable accident happened on the ſecond 
day of March, 1642, the feſtival of that ſome time 
famous biſhop St. Cedd or Chadd, to whoſe memory 


_ Offa, ſome time king of the Mercians, did ere@ the 


| faid cathedral, and devoutly dedicated it.” Claren- 


don, in the ſame ſtyle which he always uſes when he 
fpeaks his own ſentiments, gravely in the following 


words ſays, © "There were many diſcourſes and obſer- 


vations upon the lord Broke's death; that it ſhould be 


upon St. Chadd's day, by whoſe name, he being a 


- biſhop ſhortly aſter planting Chriſtianity in this 


land, that en had been anciently called; and it 
Was reported, that in his prayer that very morning, 
for he uſed to pray publicly, though his chaplain 


were in the preſence, he wiſhed that if the cauſe he 


was in was not right and juſt, that he might be pre- 
ſently cut off. The pious Laud, himſelf under the 


affliction of confinement in the Tower of London, 
made the following memorial in his Diary: * Thurſ- 


day morning, March 2d, St. Cedd's day, the lord 
| Broke ſhot in the left eye, and killed in the place at 


Lichfield, going to give onſet on the Cloſe of the 


church, he ever having been fierce againſt biſhops 


and cathedrals, his bever up and armed to the knee, 


fo that a muſket at that diſtance could have done him 


| Hittte harm.” The ſame Laud farther obſerves on the 


following anſwer of Broke's to a young lord, who had 


ſaid he was ſorry for the archbiſhop's commitment, if 
it were but for the building of Paul's, “ I hope one 
of us ſhall live to ſee not one ſtone left upon other 

| 0 


* 


Inder Sir John Gell, who ſucceeded to the com- 


5 


mand, the ſiege was carried on vigorouſly, and 
the Cloſe taken, with the carl of Cheſterfield and 
the garriſon priſoners. This buſineſs was ſuc- 


ceeded by a ſharp combat between Sir John Gell 
and the earl of Northampton, who was advanc- 
ing from Banbury to relieve Lichfield, in his way 
to Stafford. Sir John Gell was joined by a body 
of men under the command of Sir William 


Brereton. Northampton, who was unacquainted 
with this circumſtance, marched out of Stafford 
to fight Gell. The two armies met on Hopton 


Heath. Gell's horſe was routed ; but his foot 


of that building ;” * But the church ſands yet, and 
that eye is put out which hoped to ſee the ruins of it. 
He was killed in the place without ſpeaking one word; 


he that was an enemy to cathedrals died in the aſſault 


| of a cathedral; it was on St. Chadd's day, This 


lord Broke, who did often brag that he ſhould ſee the 
millenary fools paradiſe begin in his life-time, did give 
occaſion, by words that he uttered to certain obſerv- 
ing perſons, to think that his death was near, viz. 
that at his going out of Coventry, when he went to- 
ward Lichfield, he gave order to his chaplain, that 


he ſhould preach upon this text, * If I periſh I periſh,” 
being the words of Eſther in a different but far better 


cauſe; alſo that in a. prayer of above an hour long, 
which he conceived before his ſetting on the Cloſe, he 
was heard to wiſh that if the cauſe he was in were not 
Tight and juſt, he might be preſently cut off, uſing 
the like expreſſions to his ſoldiers alſo.” ““ 
Such were the obſervations and reflections made by 
Zealous royaliſts and devout churchmen on the fate of 
a worthy man, who fell a victim to his principles and 
conſcience. There are weak bigots and fanatics in all 
Opinions; if the Puritans had their Prynnes, their Bur- 
tons, and their Vicars, the Epiſcopalians had their 
Clarendons, their Souths, and their Lauds. Dr. South, 


in one of his ſermons, treats largely of God's venge- 


ance againſt the profancrs of St. Chadd's day. 
1 | having 


tened their courage with the deſire of vengeance. Ann. 1642. 


Ann. 1642. 2 better of the King's infantry under Sir 
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John Byron, rendered it ſomewhat doubtful on 


which fide was the victory. The King's forces 
retreated to Stafford, with the loſs of their gene- 
ral the earl of Northam pton,, whoſe zeal for the 
_ cauſe he was engaged in, and deteſtation of the 
enemy, made him refuſe quarter. On the par- 


liament's ſide was loſt a great number of men, 


and eight pieces of cannon. 
Oy the very day that the parliament ordered 
their commiſſioners from Oxford, the earl of 
Eſſex, who had drawn his troops together about 
Windſor for the purpoſe, was directed to lay 
ſiege to Reading. This town, which was but 
indifferently fortified, and ill provided with am- 
munition, was thought to be ſo little able to re- 
— fiſt a ſiege, that it was reſolved in Charles's coun- 
cCil of war to diſcontinue the works, and draw off 


the magazine and garriſon, conſiſting of three 
thouſand foot and three hundred horſe. This was 


to be done before the end of April; but the parlia- 
ment having put an end to the treaty ſooner than 
was expected, and their forces appearing before the 
town earlier than it was imagined they would ven- 


ture the field, the reſolution did not take place : 


the parliament forces that ſat down before Read- 
ing amounted to ſeventeen thouſand men, horſe and 
foot *. In a council of war it was determined rather 


5 q Northampton s refuſing to take quarter, humane- 
ly offered him by the enemy, in the following abuſive 
terms, That he ſcorned to take quarter from ſuch 
baſe rogues and rebels,“ is related by Clarendon as a 
_ circumſtance that does honour to his memory. It is 


ſaid that the King gave away from the ſon of this earl 


the rangerſhip of a foreſt which he had ſolicited; and 
on being remembered of his father's ſervices he replied, 
„ Hath the earl done more than became him, to die 


for his King?” Clar. Hiſt. vol. Il. p. 115. 


» This was a very e army to what the King 


| - had at 6 


» 


to 


en AIR L BL 


feventh day of the ſiege Sir Arthur Afton, the go- 


5 an 
to attack the town by regular-approaches*, than to Ann. 1642. 
attempt the —_ it by ſtorm. The ſixth or 


yernor of Reading, was diſabled by a brick-tile 

_ from the impulſe of a cannon-ſhot lighting on his 
head. This accident occaſioned ſuch diſmay in the 

. garriſon, that though commiſſary Wilmot, with a 

_ detachment of horſe from Oxford, had found 


means to throw in five hundred men with a ſupply 
of powder, they ſurrendered the town to the 
enemy; but on articles of capitulation which 
were favourable to the King, except one, which 
delivered up to the vengeance of parlia- 


ment the deſerters of their party. On Aſton's 


Readirg fe- 
taken by the 


parliament. 


misfortune, the chief command had devolved on 


colonel Fielding, who found means, the King 


being on his march from Oxford with an intent : 


to favour the retreat of the garriſon, to get out 
of the town, and conſult his pleaſure on the ſub- 


ject of capitulation. As Ruthen the King's gene- 


ral, lately created earl of Forth *, had been re- 
pulſed in an attempt to force the pals of Caverſham 


Bridge, which led to the town, the King was 


glad to accept of terms that ſecured him his gar- 
riſon, with their arms, baggage, and ammuni- 
tion; but on pretence that he had never ſeen the 
articles in writing, and only in general terms con- 


ſented that the garriſon ſhould march away with 


their arms and baggage, if the enemy agreed to 


thoſe conditions, and that colonel Fielding had 
not repreſented to him the ſtate of the town fairly; 
he was afterwards tried, and ſentenced to loſe his 


_  * Clarendon ſays, that this was the firſt regular 
ſiege that happened in England. 
__t Ruthen had fought the King's battles in Scotland 
as governor of Edinburgh-caſtle. CORY 
Fielding being on a treaty with the enemy had 
made no motion to favour the attack. | 1028 
. cad 


Ann. 1642. head by a council of war at Oxford, but obtained 


Treache- 


5 8 . of Eſſex. 
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a pardon, _ 


Tux ſiege of Reading was an enterprize con- 
rous conduct certed by Eſſex, and obſtinately inſiſted on by 
him, with a deſign to retard the progreſs of the par- 
liament's arms; the ableſt men in the ſecret com- 
mittee for military affairs, and particularly Mr. 
Hampden, having planned the nobler project of 


marching ſtraight to Oxford“; and as the King 


was at this time in extreme want of ammuynition?*, 


that important place, with all its dependant garri- 


ſons, muſt have fallen into their hands . Eſſex got 


rid of this advice, importunately ſeconded by all 
the zealous opponents of the court, on the pre- 


_ tence, that if the King ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be 


| beſieged in Oxford, as there were yet in the nation, 
army, and parliament, a great veneration for his 
_ perſon, it might. occaſion fatal conſequences, eſ- 
pecially if they left fo large a garriſon as Reading 
at their back. On this laſt conſideration Efſex's 
opinion was ſubmitted to; but now that Reading 


8 It was probably with the ſame deſign that Eſſex 


preferred the attacking Reading by a regular ſiege 
than by ſtorm; the latter in a council of war having 

been preferred by the officers of horſe, and among 

them Mr. Hampden. Clar. Hiſt. vol. II. p. 178. 


* The King had no other ſupply of powder than the 


| remainder of the 400 barrels ſent by the queen from 
Holland before the commencement of hoſtilities, at this 
time diſtributed in his ſeveral garriſons. In the maga- 


zine at Oxford there were not 100 barrels, nor match 


proportionable to the powder. Clar. Hiſt. vol. II. 


5.1%. 


Oxford was not ſufficiently fortified to ſtand a 
ſiege, the garriſon not well provided for, and the mul- 


titude of nobility, ladies, and gentry, that followed 
the court ready to take and ſpread terror on any alarm. 


Clarendon ſays, if Eſſex had made a ſhew of march- 
ing his army that way, Oxford, and all the garriſon 
round it, would have been quitted to him. Clar. Hiſi. 
Vol. II. p. 184, 188. 
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_ culty, had recourſe to Sir John Merric, and other 
officers promoted by his recommendation, whoſe 
reputation for experience always aſſiſted him at a 

pinch to damp the vigour of the committee's 

councils. It was now pretended that the wet 


- infected the ſoldiers with ſickneſs, that it would 
be a high degree of raſhneſs to proceed on another 


TCUHAKLET LL 


| Was ſurrendered by the enemy, the debate was Ann. 1 
reſumed with warmth, and Hampden and his 
friends ſtrongly urged that the army ſhould im- 


mediately march to Oxford. Eflex, in this diffi- 


ground and inclemency of the weather had ſo 


expedition *, Theſe reaſons, though weak, were 


fo obſtinately inſiſted on, that they prevailed. 


The parliament's army went a ſecond time into 


winter-quarters; and the King, who, on the re- 


port that Eſſex had advanced toward Oxford, had 


determined to retire into the North, on the aſſu- 
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rance of his pacific diſpoſition, put his army into 
a poſture to abide the enemy. Great was the 
diſquietude which the conduct of Eſſex occaſion- 
ed in the parliament and city. Their troops 
having taken the field too early for ſoldiers young 
in the practice of military operations, were con- 
| ſumed with diſeaſes, without performing any ſer- 
Vice ſuitable to ſuch an exertion; and the King, 


who had in a manner ſuffered no loſs , ſince he 


never meant to keep Reading, had his forces 
ready to take the field, whilſt to put theirs into a 
| poſture of war required a great additional ex- 


= The hardſhips of the field had been much abated 
by the care and affeQion of private perſons in the city 
of London, who by voluntary contributions ſent every 


day waggons and carts loaded with choice proviſions | 


to the army before Reading, who were likewiſe ſup- 
plied in a regular way by commiſſioners appointed fo: 
the purpoſe, Clar. Hf. vol. II. p. 178. 

The granting ſuch good conditions to the garrifon 
4 Reading was numbered in the ſcale of Eflcx's trea- 
cneries, | | | 
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© as HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Ann. 1642, pence. A diffidence either of the head or heart 
of a commander in chief muſt needs occaſion in 
his party anxious apprehenſions. Eſſex's over- 
| fight at Edg-hill and Brentford had not been un- 
| ſeen, though they were paſſed over, on the hopes 
that regard to his perſonal ſafety would incline = 
him to act more cordially for the public, when, 
by the conſequence of his former faults, the 
King's affairs carried a triumphant appearance : 
but his neglecting to cruſh the hopes and formi- 
dable pretenſions of the royaliſts, when ſucceſs 
3 began to preponderate on their ſide, gave but too 
= cogent reaſon to conclude him not a cool friend, 
but an enemy in diſguiſe. Theſe uneaſineſſes 
were much encreaſed by a very important loſs the 
party ſome time after this ſuſtained. Eſſex, on 
the blame he had incurred for ſhutting himſelf 
up in Reading, made a motion towards Oxford, 
and fixed his head-quarters at Thame, on the 
borders of Buckinghamſhire, to protect from de- 
„ predation that county, which had expreſſed ſo 
; much zeal for the parliament *, + 77 
Ox Hurry, a Scotſman, a colonel in the par- 
liament-army, not thinking he had preferment 


equal to his merit, offered his ſervice at Oxford, 3 
. | of th 
A letter to the parliament, reſpecting the ſituation troop 
of the county, informs, that the King had ſent into to ga 
_ thoſe parts twelve or fourteen hundred of his forces, his re 
commanded by the earl of Cleveland, accompanied 7 
with the lord Chandois and Crawford, and Sir John Euer 
Byron; that theſe troops pillaged and plundered towns, to re 
and committed many murders; one on a woman big to Oz 
Vith child, who could make no reſiſtance; that they prifor 
deſtroyed all the houſhold goods they could not carry Ns 
away, ſpoiled the country, and, in the exerciſe ceſsfu 
of their cruelty, had fired a country village called the re 
Swanburn. Parl. Hift, vol. XII. p. 259, & /cg. with 
Hurry was a man of vicious morals, which oc- nth 


caſioned the parliament not to encourage him in the ä 
manner he expected. Clar. Hiſt. vol. II. p. 204. 1 Cers o 
3 9 an 


* 


r 451 
and propoſed to conduct the royaliſts where they Ann. 1642. 
could make great havoc on his unprepared com- 5 
rades. Prince Rupert took him at his word, and 
the diſpoſition of the enemy's quarters being very 
looſe, and in diſperſed bodies, he routed two re- 
giments of cavalry and one of infantry, and car- 
_ ried execution within two miles of the general. 
On the alarm the treachery of this baſe Scot oc- 
 caſioned, the whole army was rouſed ; each va- 
liant ſoldier with eager and indignant haſte 
mounted on horſeback to purſue the victor, re- 
cover the priſoners, and revenge the inſult, 
Among the moſt forward of theſe was the gallant 
Hampden, who, though a foot officer, joined the 
horſe as a {imple volunteer, and Rupert being | 
overtaken on Chalgrove field, entered into the Skirmiſh on 
heat of the combat. The orders which Eſſex Chalgrove- 
had given were, to entertain the prince with field. 
ſkirmiſhes till he could come up; but on a view 
of the enemy loaded with ſpoil, the officers of 
the parliament precipitately advancing with the 
moſt forward of their men, were cut almoſt all 
off or taken priſoners, whilſt the ref of the party 
found their ſafety in flight. The earl of Eſſex, 
who came up time enough to have a diſtant view 
of the rout, made a ſtand to receive his flying 
troops; and this giving time for prince Rupert 
to gain a bridge which he muſt neceſſarily paſs in 
bis retreat, and which by his directions was ſe- 
cured by a ſtrong guard of foot, he forced Eflex . 
to retire to his quarters and returned in triumph 
to Oxford loaded with booty and two hundred 
%S ᷣͤ A OP, 907940 
Nel HR the conſternation which this ſuc- 
ceſsful expedition had given the enemy; neither 
the reputation it had acquired to their own arms, 
with the diſgrace the adverſary had ſuſtained; 
neither the ſpoil they had taken, with the oh- 
ces of diſtinction they had left dead on the {pot ; 
| 2 Ggz2 delighted 


Ann. 1642. 
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delighted the royaliſts equal to the expectation 


that ſome accident had befallen their formidable 

opponent Hampden. One of their priſoners had 
given them the flattering aſſurance that colonel 
28 — was hurt: he had ſeen him, he ſaid, 
contrary to his uſual cuſtom, ride off the field 


before the action was finiſned, his head hanging 
down, and his hands leaning upon his horſe's 
neck. The ſucceeding day confirmed this account, 
with the relation that Hampden was ſhot in the 


Death of 
| Hampden. 


ſhoulders with a brace of bullets, and the bone 
broken. In ſome little time the triumph of the 


royaliſts was completed by the certain intelli- 


gence, that his wound, after occaſioning him to 


linger fix days in exquiſite pain, had put a period 


to his life . 


TPuuvus, to the high exultation of all who wiſhed 


ill to the Freedom of the country, and to the 
_ conſternation of his party almoſt equal to a total 


defeat, an accident, ariſing from the ſpirited ac- 


tivity of his diſpoſition, ſhortened the glorious 


courſe of John Hampden ; and as if the exiſtence 
of Liberty depended on the virtue of a ſingle in- 


_ dividual, as the ſtand he had made againſt ſhip- 


Character of HaMmypen was deſcended from one of the 
moſt ancient families in Buckinghamſhire ; and 
the death of his parents devolving on him early 
the poſſeſſion of a large and opulent fortune, this 
circumſtance concurring with the vivacity of 
youth, excited him to indulge in thoſe amuſe- 


Hampden. 


money gave riſe to the revolution that ſucceeded, 
ſo his premature fate made way for the tyranny 


of a ſucceſsfu] uſurper. 


ments which confine the excellencies of genius to 


the narrow compaſs of private gratification. At 


a Sir Philip Warwic, in a confuſed relation, hints 


| that the King, being defirous to gain Hampden to his 
_ Intereſt, ſent one doctor Chinner to offer him the aſſiſt- 


ance of his ſurgeons. Warwic's Memoirs, p. 241. 


the 


| the age of fifteen he left the univerſity, and fi- A 
niſhing his education at the inns of court, made 


a conſiderable progreſs in the common-law. Af- 
ter he had paſſed his thirtieth year, he was choſen 
to repreſent his country in parliament; an inci- 
dent which rouſed to exertion thoſe principles of 


virtue and affection to the public, which lay latent 
in his character. He was conſulted by the lead- 
ing members of parliament in all the important 
points of oppoſition, and joined heartily in the 
proſecution of the duke of Buckingham, and 


other buſineſſes carried againſt the court. As it 


was Hampden's peculiar talent to act powerfully 


vhen he ſeemed the moſt diſengaged, and as he 
never put himſelf forward but when forwardneſs 
was neceſſary, fo in this parliament he was not 


thought an opponent formidable enough to be 


pricked down for ſheriff, to prevent his election 
in the enſuing one, and eſcaped a commitment to 
the Tower in 1628, for what was termed a rio- 


tous proceeding in parliament : but his honour 


not permitting him to comply with the illegal 
exaction of a loan, he was 112 thoſe who ſuf- 
fered impriſonment on this buſineſs. The trial 


of ſhip-money, in the year 1636, unfolded to. 


public view thoſe patriotic virtues which modeſty, 


diffidence, or art, had hitherto in ſome meaſure 


obſcured ©; and as the infamous judgment given 
by the judges on this cauſe, rouſed the nation to a 


more ſerious attention to the conduct and views 


© Clarendon ſays, that Hampden was rather of re- 
putation in his own country than of puhlic diſcourfe 


or fame in the kingdom, before the buſinęſs of ſhip- 


money; but then he grew the argument of all 
tongues, every man enquiring who and what he was, 
that durſt at his own charge ſupport the liberty and 
property of the kingdom, and reſcue his country, as 
de thought, from being made a prey to the court. 
Clar, Hiſt, vol. II. p. 205. 
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Ann. 1642. of the court, thoſe men of genius and abilities 


who laid the grounds for the fucceeding revolu- 
tion, began to concert meaſures how to improve 


to an effectual height the growing diſcontent , 
whilſt the frantic tyranny of Laud, with his at- 
tempt to impole his ſuperſtitious ceremonies on 
the Scots, gave ſuch advantage to the deſigns of 
the party, that matters came to a ripeneſs in leis 
than four years after this period, a ſpace of time 
which had been fo ſedulouſly employed by the 
active patriots, who had continual meetings to 
conſult on the buſineſs of oppoſition f, that Mr. 
Hampden, it is ſaid, had made ſeveral expedi- 
tions into Scotland before the commotions 1n that 
kingdom broke out. From the time that he en- 


gaged in the important ſcheme of abridging the 


power of the court, and reforming the govern- 
ment of the country, he totally diſcarded the 
levities of his youth, and became remarkable for 
his ſobriety and ſtrictneſs of manners; which, 
ſtill retaining his natural vivacity of temper, he 
embelliſhed with an affable, chearful, and poliſhed 


behaviour. In the parliament of 1640, an event 


which had been long impatiently expected by the 


people, and to which the indefatigable induſtry, 


activity, and abilities, of Hampden had in a good 

meaſure conduced, he was one of the chief direc- 
tors of the a anti-court party , and ſpecially truſted 

| i 


The two | houſes the moſt comments frequented 


on this occaſion, was the lord Say's houſe at Brough- 
ton in Oxfordſhire, and one Mr. Knightly's, a gen- 


tleman of Northamptonfkire, the ſon-in-law of Mr. 


Hampden, who had himſelf married a widow of the 
Knightly family. Perſecutio Undecimo, Lond. 1648. 


goto. a virulent performance. 


s Clarendon ſays, that at the commencement of 
this parliament, the eyes of all men were fixed upon 
_ Hampden, as the patriæ pater, and the pilot that muſt 


ſteer the veſſel through the pen and rocks that 


| threatened 


: 


P 


in the buſineſs of watching the King's conduct in Ann. 1642. 


Scotland, and preventing the Scots being ſeduced 
from the intereſts of Liberty by the cabals and 
Cuajolements of the court; his art of directing the 
underſtanding and governing the inclinations of 
men being ſuch, that in all the tranſactions be- 

' tween the two nations, he was appointed by the 
parliament one of the commiſſioners to treat 
with that people ®. When the quarrel between 
the King and the parliament came to hoſtilities, 
he accepted the command of a regiment of foot 
under the earl of Eſſex, and was one of the firſt 
who opened the war by an action, at a place 
called Brill, in Buckinghamſhire *. As the ſaga- 
city and intrepidity of his conduct in the charac- 
ter of a ſenator, had rendered him ſo much the 
object of the King's indignation as to be one of 
the ſix members marked for particular vengeance, 

- fo his activity and bravery in the field, and hig 
wiſe and ſpirited counſels on the operations of the 


threatened it; that his power and intereſt to do good 
or hurt was greater than any man in the kingdom, or 


than any man at any time; his reputation for honeſty. 


7 


being univerſal, and his affections appearing ſo publicly 
guided, that no corrupt or private ends could bias them. 
He was appointed by the parliament one of the com- 
mittee to prepare the charge againſt the earl of Straf- 
ford, one of the managers of the evidence againſt him, 
and one of the committee to expedite the charge againſt 
Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury. Clar. Hif?. vol. II. 
p. 205. Wood's Athen. Oxon. vol. II. p. 30. 
The management of the Scots, a people at this 
time wholly directed by views of intereſt and bigotry, 
and who, notwithſtanding their late vigorous oppo- 
ſition, which owed its ſource to religious enthuſiaſm, 
were as Zealouſly attached to monarchical principles in 
civil government, as to the preſbyterian diſcipline in 
_ eccleſiaſtical, was one of thoſe points of the conduct 
of the party which does the moſt honour to their 
abilities. — —— FO. 
i Five miles from Oxford. 


TY war, 


Ann. 1642. war, rendered him ſo formidable a rival of Eſſex's, 
that it was thought, had he lived, his party, who 
were, at this time, highly incenſed at their ge- 
neral's conduct, would have taken his command 
from him, and given it to Hampden . Claren- 
don has pretended to draw the exact portraiture | 
of this eminent perſonage; but, tho' marked 
Vith thoſe partial lines that diſtinguiſh the hand 
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of the hiſtorian, it 1s the teſtimony of an enemy 


to virtues poſſeſſed only by the foremoſt rank of 


men. With all the talents and virtues that ren- 


der private life uſeful, amiable, and reſpectable, 
were united in Hampden, in the higheſt degree, 


thoſe excellences which guide the jarring opini- 


ons of popular counſels to determined points 
and whilſt he penetrated into the moſt ſecret de- 
ſigns of other men, he never diſcovered more of 


his own inclinations than was neceſſary to the 


purpoſe in hand. In debate he was ſo much a 
maſter, that joining the art of Socrates with the 
graces of Cicero, he fixed his own opinion under 
the modeſt guiſe of deſiring to improve by that 
of others; and, contrary to the nature of diſputes, 
left a pleaſing impreſſion, which prejudiced his 


antagoniſt in his favour, even when he had not 


convinced or altered his judgment. His carriage 


was ſo generally, uniformly, and unaffectedly 
affable; his converſation ſo enlivened by his 
vivacity, ſo ſeaſoned by his knowledge and 


underſtanding, and fo well applied to the genius, 
humour, and prejudices of 


with, that his talents to gain popularity were ab- 
ſolute. With qualities of this high nature he 


poſſeſſed in council penetration and diſcernment, 


with a ſagacity on which no one could impoſe, an 


His extenſive popularity and influence in the arm 
being ſuch as would prevent any miſchief arifing from 


Efſlex's reſentment. 


_ induſtry 


f thoſe he converſed 
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whole proceſs of his ſuit againſt the crown in the bu- 


ſineſs of ſhip-money, was with that rare temper and 
modeſty, that they who watched him narrowly, to 

find ſome advantage againſt his perſon, to make him 
| leſs reſolute in his cauſe, were compelled to give him 


a juſt teſtimony. The ſame author obſerves, in his 


account of the debates of ſhip-money, in the ſhort par- 
liament of April, 1640, that Herbert, the ſolicitor- 
general, while he was ſpeaking in commendation of 
the King's candor in that affair, took occaſion to ſtroke 
and commend Mr. Hampden for his great temper and 
_ modeſty in that ſuit. Clar. HP. vol. Il. p. 205. | 

m If any cultivation could have regulated the under- 
ſtanding, and correfted the nature of the young 
Charles, the nation would have received great benefit 
from this promotion's taking place. Hampden, 


ſays. Sir Philip Warwic, aiming at the alteration of 
ſome parts of the government, knew of how great con- 
ſequence it would be, that a young prince ſhould have 
principles ſuitable to what ſhould be eſtabliſhed as 


laws.“ 


ment of licentious levity and unbounded vice, with 
the inſipid gratifications which ariſe from the qull ex- 


penſive pageantry of royal life, the laws and conſtitu- 


tion of the country would have been ſecure from {ar- 


ther invaſion, and the morals, taſte, and manners of 
: the 


The author might have obſerved, that Hamp- , 
den knew, that could he give to the prince juſt notions 
on religious and civil policy, with ſo much rational 
knowledge as would have ſtimulated him with an 
higher ambition than the trampling on the liberties of 
men, and given him a juſter taſte of pleaſure than 
_ uſing the advantages of his ſtation to the groſs enjoy- 


457 

induſtry and vigilance that were indefatigable, Ann, 1642. ü 
with the entire maſtery of his paſſions and affec- 
tions; an advantage which gave him infinite 
ſuperiority over leſs regulated minds. Whilſt 
there were any hopes that the adminiſtration of 
the country could be corrected without the entire 
overthrow of the conſtitution, Hampden choſe 
before other preferment the ſuperintendency of 
the prince s mind "4 aiming to correct the ſource 


from 
1 e Caps, that his carriage through the 


— 


* 1643. from whence the happineſs or misfortunes of the 
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empire, if the government continued monarchi- 
cal, muſt flow ; but the averſion which the King 
diſcovered to thoſe regulations which were neceſ- 


ſary to ſecure the freedom of the conſtitution from 
any future attempt of the crown, with the ſchemes 
he had entered on to puniſh the authors of refor- 
mation, and reſcind his conceſſions, determined 
the conduct of Hampden. Convinced that 
Charles's affections and underſtanding were too 
corrupt to be truſted with power in any degree, 
he ſought the abolition of monarchy as the only 
cure to national grievances, warmly oppoſing all 
erous ſnares, or other 
_ expedient than conqueſt for accommodation. It 
was him the party relicd on to animate the cold 


overtures for treaties as dang 


councils of their general; it was his example and 


influence they truſted to keep him honeſt to the 
| intereſt of the public, and to preſerve to the par- 
Hament the affections of the army. Had he been 


at firſt appointed to the ſupreme military com- 
mand, the civil war, under all the horrors of 


the people uncorrupted by the example of thoſe fan- 
taſtic amuſements, ſervile ceremonies, and numerous 
vices which abound in courts. Such. documents as 

might have been expected from an Hampden, were 


not the kind with which the King wiſhed to have the 
prince's mind embued : the governors he choſe for his 


ſon were men of a different ſtamp, viz. the earl of 


Newcaſtle, a vain, romantic nobleman,. intoxicated 
to a ridiculous degree with the fumes of poetry, and 
in whoſe character reaſon had no ſhare z the marquis 


of Hertford, a man of ſo idle a diſpoſition, that he 


would never think long enough on a ſubject to make a 


ju{t concluſion. By the King's choice it is eaſy to ſee, 
that he was determined to have no governor to form 
the prince's mind on a model that ſhould claſh with 
his own prejudices. Clarendon ſays, that the prince 
was to be educated by the advice, and under the care 


of the King and queen. 


wich 


FF 2:6 a ker: . - 
which the country languiſhed more than three. Ann. 1642. 


years, would have been but of a ſhort conti- 
nuance “. | 3 „ 


5 WullLsrT 
n As if God had enliſted himſelf in the ſervice of 
the party as their executioner, no eminent perſonage 
whoſe principles ran counter to the views of the roya- 
liſts fell a ſacrifice to the rage of war, but were 
marked by them as ſpecial victims of the divine ven- 
geance. Clarendon, in his uſual ſtyle, comments thus 
on the death of Hampden: * Many men obſerved, 
that the field in which the late ſkirmiſh and upon 
which Mr. Hampden received his death's wound, 
Chalgrove-field, was the ſame place in which he had 
firſt executed the ordinance of the militia, and en- 
gaged the country, in which his intereſt was very 
great, in the rebellion; and it was confeſſed by the 
Priſoners that were taken that day, and acknowledged 
by all, that upon the alarm that morning, after their 
quarters were beaten up, he was exceedingly ſolicitous 
to draw forces together to purſue the enemy; and be- 
ing a colonel of foot, put himſelt among thoſe horſe as 
a volunteer who were firſt ready; and that when the 
prince made a ſtand, all the officers were of opinion 
to ſtay till their body came up, and he alone (being 
ſecond to none but the general himſelf in the obſer- 
vance and application of all men) perſuaded and pre- 
vailed with them to advance; fo violently did his fate 
carry him to pay the mulct in the place where he had 
committed the tranſgreſſion a year before.” "The pre- 
rogative writers are full of theſe kind of reflections. 
Hampden was born in the year 1594, and died in. 
1642, June 24. He left ten children behind him. Of 
four daughters, one was married to Sir John Hobart, 
fon to Sir Miles Hobart, member of parliament, im- 
priſoned in the year 1628; one to Sir Robert Pye, a 
gentleman of an antient extraction in Herefordſhire, 
a member of this parliament, under the authority of 
which he ſerved in many public employments ; one to 
colonel Hammond, appointed ſome time after this 
period governor of the Iſle of Wight; and another to 
Mr. Knightly of Northamptonſhire, The parliament, 
] as a teſtimony of Mr. Hampden's ſervice to the public, 
1 8 | Te np ordered. 
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Wilks er the earl of Eſſex, thus inſulted with 


impunity, lay inactive in the neighbourhood of 


Thame, lord Fairfax, on whoſe valour and con- 
parliament had ſo much depended as to 
neglect the ſending him proper ſupply , after 
ere of his ſon combated the 
enemy with very unequal force, and gained great 
advantages over them, was at length defeated by 
ED Defeat ofthe the earl of Newcaſtle at a place called Adderton- 
. 1 Moor, in Yorkſhire. 


Nor were theſe the only 


triumphs which attended the King's arms; a 
more important conqueſt in the Weſt had but 
from a very particular circumſtance crowned him 


with complete victory. The convention of neu- 


trali ty between the royaliſts and the parliamen- 


400 the Jon, Is five "AR ds to be paid " 


to his aſſignees out of the Exciſe in courſe the moiety 


of the receipts of Goldſmith's-hall and the King's re- 
venue. This, though a trifling teſtimony of the fa- 
vour of the public for ſervices ſo great as Mr, Hampden _ 
had performed, yet it was a conſiderable ſum for the 


parliament, whoſe large expences were every day en- 


creafing, and who at this time laboured under great 


difficulties in the raiſing money to give, Clar. Hiſt. 


vol. II. p. 205. Biograpbia Britannica. 


Ihe parliament after having for very good reaſons 


bioken the convention of neutrality between the two 


parties, and inveſted the lord Fairfax with the ſupreme | 


in a very unequal conteſt with the earl of Newcaſtle, 
and the whole North expoſed to the depredations of 


command of their Northern forces, left him engaged 


_ tte King's party, who carried their violence ſo far as 
o plunder and impriſon the enemy on the delivery of 


towns upon treaty. Lord Fairfax wrote word to the 


Jences; that they pillaged and cruelly uſed all thoſe 


apts that they were guilty. of all kind of vio- 


that were well affected to their authority; and that 


they had received commiſſions from the King of li- 


- berty to plunder and ſeize men's eſtates, provided they 


accounted for the moiety of the profit to his male. 
Parl. Hl. vol. XII. p. 268, & ſeq. 


tary 
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tary party in Devonſhire had by the authority of Ann. 1642. 
parhament been broken very early in the ſpring; 
and major-general Chudleigh, who yet com- 
manded their forces in thoſe parts, was repulſed 
from the attack of Launcefton by Sir Ralph Hop- © +} 
ton and Sir Bevil Grenville. in May the earl o =þ 
Stamford aſſembling a body of five thouſand foot © _ +». 
and fourteen hundred horſe, marched into Corn- + © 
wall; and encamping on a high hill near Stratton, 
ſent Sir George Chudleigh, with twelve hundred 


$. 


| horſe, to ſecure the country. The wh > troops, nofoat ofthe N N 
who were not above half the number of the ene- oarliament's' ff 
my, and in want of many neceſſaries with which forces at 
theſe were amply ſupplied, aſſuming courage Stratton. 
from deſpair, determined not to ſuffer themſel ves 
to be beſieged. On hearing that the earl of _ "I 
Stamford had weakened his main body, by the 
large detachment he had ſent out under the . 1 
command of Chudleigh, they marched from — 
Launceſton with no more than two thouſand = 
four hundred foot and five hundred horſe, with 1H 


eight pieces of cannon; and divided their 
ſmall army into four diviſions, one of which 
was commanded by the lord Mohun and Sir Ralph 
 Hopton ; another by Sir Bevil Grenville and Sir 
John Berkeley; a third by Slanning and Trevan- 
nion; a fourth by Baſſet and Godolphin; and a 
fifth, which conſiſted of horſe and dragoons, by 
colonel John Digby. Theſe were to remain on 
the Common as a body of referve, whilſt the. 
other four parties mounted the aſcent to attack 
the enemy. This the Corniſh troops performed 
with ſuch vigour and intrepidity, that Chudleigh, 
the parliament's general under Stamford, either 
from deſign or accident being taken priſoner, his 
whole army gave way and diſperſed. The ground 
thus left clear for the royaliſts, the four d1v1h10ns | 
all met together on the plain at the top of the hill, J 
where, without the loſs of more: than fourſcore 
| | Ie 25 
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* 155 men, they took poſſeſſion of the enemy's camp, 
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.. cannon, ammunition, and proviſion, with one 
. thouſand ſeven hundred priſoners. Sir George 
Chudleigh, after having ſpent much time in diſ- 
perſing the poſſe comitatus, which the high- ſheriff 
was endeavouring to raiſe for the King, on hear- 


ing of che defeat of the parliament's forces at 


ene retired in great diſorder to Plymouth, 
and thence to Exeter; whilſt the earl of Stam- 

ford proclaimed himſelf betrayed by the younger 
Chudleigh, who in the heat of the battle, when 
the proſpect for victory was fair, voluntarily with 
a a party ran over to the enemy. 
O the news of the defeat of the parliament q 
_ at Stratton, the King ſent the marquis of 


y Chudleigh had been aQiive | in the army-plot in 


engaging the troops in undertakings for the King; 
but when the cabal was diſcovered, he owned ſo many 
cCircumſtances diſadvantageous for the court, that re- 
cCeiving no countenance at Oxford, where he went to 
offer his ſervice, he returned to L850 and was en- 
tertained by the parliament. Ruſhworth ſays, that 


intercepted letters to his father manifeſted the part he 
acted at Stratton to be treacherous. Chudleigh's 


prior conduct, with the odd circumſtance of a general 


being taken priſoner before the entire rout of an army, 
and his pretended converſion after he put himſelf into 
the hands of the enemy, renders this proof unneceſſary. 


Clarendon aſſerts ſtrongly, that Chudleigh performed 
the part of a valiant and truſty commander; not to 


vindicate the character of Chudleigh, who, he ſays, 


was always affected to the royal party; for Clarendon, 
in the cauſe of the divine right of princes, would not 


think treachery a demerit, but to heighten the repu- 


tation of the royaliſt commanders. Sir George Chud- 


leigh, the father of the general, ſurcendered his com- 
miſſion, and publiſhed a declaration, in which he pro- 
feſſed to have flung himſelf at his ſovereign's feet, to 


have embraced his gracious pardon, with a reſolution 


to contend no more in word or deed. Ruſhworth, vol. 


V. p. 271, & ſeq. Clar. . ne 
Hertford, 


* 


, AR LIE 


Hertford, with prince Maurice and a ſtrong body Ann. 1 


of horſe, to join the Corniſh troops, and make 


an entire conqueſt of the Weſt; a quarter not 


leſs the object of the parliament's care, who now 


1 found themſelves on the point of being totally de- 


prived of a conſiderable part of the kingdom, 
which in the beginning of the war was almoſt to- 
tally ſubdued by their arms“. Sir William 


Waller, who was now the commander on whom _ 
the parliament moſt depended, was by a vote 
of both houſes ſupplied with ſeven thouſand foot 


and three thouſand horſe, and ſent weſtward to 
meet the royal army; the two different parties 
of which having united near Chard, a town in 
Somerſetſhire, on the borders of Devonſhire, 
formed a body of ſeven thouſand men, a new re- 


giment of foot with many volunteers having join- 
ed them on their ſucceſs at Stratton: whilſt. 
_ Taunton, Bridgewater, and Dunſtar-caſtle, ſur- 


rendered on the fame of this victory. Waller, 


who had not received his command time enough 


to hinder the junction of the two armies, lay at 
Bath, to gather the remains of the beaten forces 
at Stratton. After ſome ſkirin.Hhes, which were 


8 in favour of the royaliſts, who were 
ull of ſpirits on their late ſucceſs, the two armies 


met on Lanſdown near Bath, and a battle was 
fought between them; but without any decitive 


event in favour of either fide : yet the royaliſts, 
diſcouraged by the loſs of Sir Bevil Grenville, , 
one of their beſt commanders; the difabling of 
Hopton, by the blowing up of the greater part 


ol their powder; the loſs of their ammunition ; 
and a repulſe which their hicherto victorious 


q The riſe of the King's party in the Weſt was en- 
tirely owing to the negligence of the ear] of Bediord, 
a man who had ſhewn no capacity in the military 


office which had been aſſigned him by the pariiament. 
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Ann. 1642. troops had received from a regiment of Sir Ar- 
 thur Haſlerig, ſtyled the Lobſter regiment from 
their complete armour, fled before Waller; and 
| having reached the Devizes, left they ſhould be 
obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, the marquis of 
Hertford and prince Maurice carried off their 
horſe to Oxford. Waller, after recruiting his ar- 
my by the reputation which the flight of the 
King's troops had given to his arms *, followed 
 _ cloſe at their heels, and having intercepted and 
_ routed a reinforcement which the King had ſent 
under the command of the earl of Craufond, ſum- 
moned the enemy to ſurrender on terms of quar- 
ter and civil uſage to the officers, with the diſmiſ- 
ſion of the common ſoldiers without their arms. 
Though the town of the Devizes lay open, with- 
out any fortification or defence but ſmall ditches 
and hedges, yet the beſieged found means to 
amuſe Waller with a treaty eight or ten hours, iir 
which time the King had leiſure to ſend from Ox- 
ford (which was within the diſtance of thirty 
miles) fifteen hundred freſh horſe to attempt their 
reſcue, under the command of Wilmot, lately 
created a peer. Waller, elevated with the hopes 
of giving a deciſive overthrow to the King's arms, 
Wnt, drew off his army from the town, and ranging 
Defeatof the them in array on Roundway-Down, two miles 
| Parliament's from the Devizes, a place on which the King's 


forces on horſe muſt neceſſarily paſs, had the imprudence 
1 to depart from the order of battle, in which he Hi 
2 9 8 had placed his army to great advantage, and ad- be 
vanced with his horſe to meet Wilmot, who re- feat 
_ ceived him with ſuch valour and intrepidity, that Hor 
Sir Arthur Haſlerig's regiment, which had done = 
He diſperſed warrants over the country, ſignifying SAN 
that he had beaten the marquis of Hertford, and re- hh 
quiring the people to rife for the apprehenſion of his en 1 


ſcatieted troops. Clar. Hit. vol. II. p. 221. 
ſuch My 


fuch ſervice on Lanſdown, was firſt routed, and 


being chaſed back on their comrades, put the 
Whole body of horſe in ſuch conſuſion, that they 


„ 
Ann. 1642. 


immediately diſperſed; when Wilmot, turning 


J their own cannon on the enemy's foot, who were 


at the ſame time charged by the Corniſh troops, 


completed the deftruction of the parliament's ar- 


my, who almoſt all ſuffered death or captivity, 
many of them being cruelly killed by the Cor- 


- Nifh men in revenge for their late diſtreſſes, Sir 
William Waller himſelf, with a very ſmall re- 


mains of his gallant army, and the loſs of his ar- 


tillery, ammunition, and proviſion, after having 


Clarendon, 


Written to the parliament that their work was 
done, and that the next poſt would inform them 


of the number and quality of the priſoners, car- 


ried to Briſtol the news of his defeat, This 


misfortune of Waller, incurred by his injudici- 


_ ous conduct, was alſo in a good meaſure owing ta 


the jealouſy of Eſſex, who having given a com- 


miſſion to Waller for the weſtern expedition, had 


reſumed it, with an intention of going himſelf 


on the ſervice, when Waller was appointed to 


that command by a vote of parliament. Waller 
juftly complained, that whilſt Eſſex lay with his 


whole army idle about Thame, he ſuffered Wil- 


mot without interruption to come from Oxford 


to deſtroy him * : whilſt Eſſex alledged in his ex- 


cuſe, 


: Clarendon ſays, that Waller, when he was de- 
feated on Roundway-Down, had an army of 200 


ry horſe, 500 dragoons, and near 3000 foot. If his for- 


ces were no more than this, though recruited with 


part of the garriſon of Briſtol, and volunteers which 
came in on the fame of his ſucceſs, his original army 
could not have been ſo large as was aſſigned him by 
the vote of the two houſes. EY 

t The aſſurance that Eſſex, who lay within ten 


miles of Oxford with his whole army, and to whom 
Vol. III. „ „ 
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cuſe, that Waller had force enough to combat 
both Wilmot's and the Corniſh army. This ne- 
glect of Waller was not the laſt facrifice which 
 Eflex made to the royal cauſe. The queen, who 
by the two houſes had been voted guilty of trea- 
ſon, marching from the North with a body of 
two thouſand foot and one thouſand horſe, with 
_ artillery, arms, and ammunition, was by the 


parliament's general ſuffered to paſs without in- 


the command of prince Rupert, and the Corniſh 
army under the command of the marquis of 
Hertford, joined in an attempt on the city of 
| Briſtol; a place fo well defended by nature, and 


terruption z and joining the King at Edg-hill on 
the very day that he gained the battle of Round- 
_ way-Down, they entered Oxford in triumph. 
Bath having ſurrendered itſelf immediately after 


the defeat of Waller, the Oxford forces under 


| Waller had ſignified his victory, and the ſituation he 


Was in, would not ſuffer any relief to come to the ene- 
my, had engaged him to admit of a treaty. 


2 80 little did the King fear any interruption from 
Eſſex, that having appointed to meet the queen two 
days journey from Oxford, he only took with him on 


this expedition his own guard of horſe and prince Ru- 
pert's regiment. 1 


The following form of thankſgiving- prayer was 


drawn up by the Oxford doctors on the arrival of the 


queen : * Oh moſt merciful God! we render thee all 
Praiſe and thanks, for that thou haſt been pleaſed to 
extend thy hand of deliverance unto the perſon of our 
' gracious queen; that thou haſt made her an inſtru- 
ment of ſo much good to this kingdom, and brought 


. Her ſafely hither. Lord! make the King and his peo- 


| Jeſus Chriſt our Lord.” Clarendon”s Hiſtory; vol. II. 


ple daily more and more happy in her, that as by 


thine eſpecial favour ſhe is already become the mother 
of ſo many hopeful princes, ſo ſhe may be daily fruit- 
ful in the addition of more bleſſings to us, through 


2 
5 5 a ſtrong 
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| what their comrades had ſuſtained, found the en- 
trance into the town more difficult, and better 


\ "i. 
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a ſtrong garriſon * provided with all neceſſaries Ann. 16442w. 
that the Corniſh troops, having made a vigorous * 
attack, were repulſed with conſiderable loſs; — 
whilſt the army under the command of prince 2 

Rupert aſſaulting that part of the town which ; 
was more penetrable, forced the out-works, and 
entered the ſuburbs; but after a loſs equal to 


defended than that they had paſſed, and where 4 
their horſe would be of no ſervice. In this jung- 
ture, envy, treachery, raſhneſs, and cowardice, 
combined their ſeveral influences to ruin the pub- 
lic caule, at the very time when the commanders 
of the royal army began to regret an aſſault 
which, without proſpect of ſucceſs, had deprived 
them of many of their beſt officers, and great 
numbers of their men. Nathaniel Fiennes, the 
governor of Briſtol, better ſkiiled ,to fight the 
_ battles of Liberty in the ſenate than the field, 
being taken with a ſudden panic, beat a parley ; 
and after a treaty which laſted no more than 
eight hours, delivered up the city *, on the Briſtol ſur- 
my hameful rendered to 
5 the King's 
„The garriſon conſiſted of 2500 foot, and a regi- forces. 
ment of horſe. JV 
The princes Rupert and Maurice, infected with 
the pride of the King's temper, and encouraged by 
him in the moſt unreaſonable pretenſions, had from 
their firit coming into the kingdom aſſumed a haughty 
inſolent carriage to all the nobility, and thoſe employ- 
ed by the King in the moſt important offices. Prince 
Maurice, who in the aſſault of Briſtol and the Weſt⸗ 
ern expedition had ſerved As ſieutenant-general to the 
marquis of Hertford, had not only acted in a more 
commanding ſtyle than became a ſubordinate officer, 
but even imerfered with the marquis in relation to go- 
verning the affairs of the country: whillt prince Ru- 
pert, of a yet more inſolent nature, Who was highly 
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n 1693. - ſhameful conditions, that the garriſon ſhould _ 
* out . their _— NEE Oy 


: 


MS puſſed. up > with the faceeſs which had ende his mi- 4 x 
litary exploits, diſdaining that the marquis ſhould be 
equal to himſelf in command, and that his brother 
. (the nephew to the King) ſhould be in an inferior one, 
When Briſtol was taken, though this city was within 
Hertford's commiſſion, entered into the treaty, pw] 
concluded the articles of capitulation without conſult- 
ing or naming him. Hertford, irtitated with this af- 
front, aſſerted the full authority of his command, and 
without communicating with either of the princes de- 
cCalared he would give the government of Briſtol to Sir 
Ralph Hopton. No objection could be made to a man 
of ſuch merit with the party as was Hopton, and there- : 
fore the prince, by the ſame meſſenger with which he 
informed the King that he had reduced Briſtol, deſired 
him to beſtow the government of that town upon him 
ſelf. When the diſpute between theſe two commanders 
was known at Oxford, thoſe nobility who were jealous 
of the treatment their rank had received from the 
prince, and of his ambition to interfere in the civil 


government of the country, declared themſelves 


warmly in favour of the marquis of Hertford's pre- 
tenſions; but the court and council not all agreeing 
in this opinion, “ the King,” ſays Clarendon, «© re- 
ſolved to take a journey in his own perſon to Briſtol, 
and there to give ſuch a rule as he thought moſt necef= 
_ ſary, to which he preſumed both perſons would con- 
form themſelves as well cordially as obediently.” This 


preſumption was not wholly without ground : the 


marquis of Hertford, who had ſo well digeſted former 
Injuries as. to defert relations, friends, and party, to 
follow the King's fortunes, and whoſe countenance at 

the beginning of the conteſt was moſt eſſentially ne- 


ceſſary, very patiently ſubmitted to the preference he 
gave to prince Rupert's claim; and Sir Ralph Hopton, 


to whole military bravery the King owed Al his ſuc- 
ceſs in the Weſt, as ſubmiſſively accepted from prince 


Rupert the office of being his lieutenant-governor. 


1 heſe are the returns which princes ande, beſto w 


On 


— 
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- of arntmiinition, except the pfficers, with a ſafe Ann. 1643. 
convoy to Warminſter, and not to be moleſted in 
their march for three days. There were ſome 
other articles in favour of the liberties of the city, 
and the ſecurity of the 3 and properties of 
all the inhabitants; but they were ſo ill obſerved, 
chat on the pretence, that the articles of capitu- 
lation of the garriſon of Reading had been in- 
fringed by the parhament's army, the ſoldiers, 
after delivering up their arms, inſtead of a ſafe- 
conduct, according to the conditions of the trea- 
ty, met with inſults and ill uſage from the brutal 
licence of the enemy; and thoſe inhabitants of  Þ} 
the city who were thought diſaffected to the —_— 
cauſe, were baſely plundered . The reduction Triumphant 
of Briſtol, which for population, riches, and ſtate of the | 
trade, was ſecond to the capital, and ſuperior to King's af 
every other city in the kingdom *, gave the King 


che 


on their moſt devoted ſervants, and ſueh the extinction 
of all generous reſentment in thoſe breaſts where vani- 
ty has taken poſſeſſion! Car. Hi?. vol. II. p. 236, 
WWA ff... RE Or 
„I wiſh I could, fays Clarendon, excuſe thoſe 
ſwervings from juſtice and right, which were too fre- 
quently practiſed, under the notion that they with 
whom they were made were rebels, and could not be 
too ill uſed, when as the cauſe deſerved, fo it needed 
all the ingenuity and integrity in the propugners of it. 
to keep deſpair from the guilty, who were much too 
numerous for the innocent.” There were ſome indiſ- 
cretions committed by the ſoldiers of Eſſex's army on 
the ſurrender of Reading; buf it is allowed by all par- 
ties, and this curiovs obſervation of Clarendon carries 
With it a tacit confeſſion of the ſame, that the irregu- 
larities committed by the parliament's army were tri- 
fling to the enormous licence which on all occaſions 
was uſed by the royaliſts. „ 
z Beſides this important prize, ſeveral ſhips riding 
in the river of Briſtol, in which the wealthy oy 58 
"7 „ arke 


J 
Ann. 6. the entire poſſeſſion of Somerſetſhire, a large and 
opulent county. The condition of the parlia- 
ment's forces in Dorſetſhire and Devonſhire were 
+ fo languiſhing, that the total reduction of the 
Weſt waited but the leiſure of the enemy. 
BIRMINGHAM in Warwicſhire, and Lich 
field in Staffordſhire, had been ſurrendered to 
prince Rupert, in an expedition he had underta- 
Ken in the ſpring. The North was on the point 
of receiving law from Charles, who with theſe 
eminent advantages was now in the poſſeſſion of 
A 2 85 well TE n whilſt the ene- 
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| _barked thats creafure, were at the ame time ſeiz- 8 
ed. 


= The account of hs behavior of this town by 


Clarendon, is a ſtrong ſpecimen of the ſtyle and cha- 
| rater of the hiſtorian. After telling us it was for 
1 hearty, wilful, affected diſloyalty to the King, of as 
great fame as any town in England, he deſcribes the 
ſpirited courage and reſolution of the inhabitants in 
the following manner: „His highneſs prince Rupert 
hardly believing it poſſible, that when they ſhould diſ- 
cover his power, they would offer to make reſiſtance, 
ſent his quarter-maſters thither to take up his lodg- 
ing; and to aſſure them, that if they behaved them- 
| ſelves peaceably, they ſhould not ſuffer for what was 


paſt; but they had not conſciences good enough to 


believe him, and abſolutely refuſed to let him quarter 
in the town, and from their little works, with mettle 
equal to their malice, they diſcharged their ſhot upon 
him; but were quickly overpowered, and ſome parts 
WM the town being fired, they were not able to con- 
tend with the two enemies, but, diſtracted between 
both, ſuffered the aſſailant to enter without much 
loſs, who took not that vengeance on them they de- 
ſerved, but made them expiate their tranſgreſſions 
with paying a leſs mulEt than might have been expeQt- 


ed from their wealth, their wickedneſs had been 


Fe leſs. 3 


mys 
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| my 8 takes: wearied, and broken forces neither Ann, 7643. i 


appeared able nor willing to — the Po 
of his vitories, 


END of the THIRD VOLUME. 
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